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Lies of Marshal Couvr de SAXE. 


HIS great man was the ſon of Abt II. Elec 
tor of Saxony, afterwards King of Poland, by 
Ae Counteſs of Konigſmark. He was born at 
Dreſden in 1696; his mother, the Counteſs of Ko- 
nigſmark, was deſcended from one of the moſt illu- 
ſtrious families in Sweden. She came to Dreſden to 
folicit protection from the Elector againſt the Ham- 
burghers, with reſpect to her brother's ſucceſſion. She 
was a woman of talents as well as beauty, and was 
entruſted with the education of her ſon. | 

Count Saxe diſcovered an early genius for warlike 
_ exerciſes, neglecting every ſtudy but that of war. He 
cultivated no foreign language but French, as if he had 
| foreſeen that France would one day become his coun- 
try, in which he would riſe to-the higheſt military ho- | 

nours. . 

He accompanied the Kitig his father in all his Po- 
liſh campaigns, and began to ſerve in the allied army 
in the Netherlands, in 1708, when he was no more 
than twelve years old, and gave pregnant proofs of an 

enterpriſing genius. He afterwards ſerved in the war 
againſt the Swedes in Pomerania, and was made co- 
lonel of a regiment of horſe. _ 

He Babe: into the Imperial ſervice i. in 1717, and 
made ſeveral campaigns in Hungary a the Turks, 
in which he behaved with the greateſt bravery, an 
a, attracted tlie regard of Prince Eugene of Sa- 

the molt illuſtrious captain of his time. 

ky 1720 Count Saxe viſited the court of France, 
where he obtained a brevet of camp-marſhal from the 
Duke of Orleans, then regent of that kingdom. Two 
years alter, he purchaſed the cobonelex of the — Py 
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— Account of M. S4 x2 Life. 


of Spar, 2nd gradually. roſe in military — from 
the rank of cdlonel ta that of marſhal-general. 

While the Count was reſi 1ding 1 in France, the ſtates 
of Courland, foreſeeing that their duchy would one 
day be without a head, Duke Ferdinand, the laſt 
male of the family of Ketler, being valetudinary, and 
likely to die without iſſue, were prevailed on, by fo- 
reign influence, to chuſe the Count to be their ſove- 
reign. The minute of election was ſigned by the 
ſtates at Mittaw, the capital of Courland, on the 5th 
of July 1726. But this election having been vigor- 
oully oppoſed by the court of Ruſha, and alſo by 
the republic of Poland, upon both of which the duchy 
was dependent; Count Saxe could never make good 
his pretenſions; ſo that, upon the death of Duke Fer- 
dinand in 1736, Count Biron, a gentleman of Daniſh 
extraction, in the ſervice of . was e be- 
fore him. 

When a war broke out in 8 upon the 
Aeath of the late King of Poland, our Count's father, 
he attended the Duke of Berwick, commander in 
chief of the French army ſent into that dne, and 
behaved with unparallelled bravery. 115 
Muhen troubles broke out in the ſame quarter, up- 
on the death of the late Emperor Charles VI. Count 
Saxe was employed in the French army ſent into 
the empire, to ſupport the pretenſions of the Elector 
of Bavaria; and had no inconſiderable hand in ſtorm- 
ing Prague; by means of which he acquired the con- 
fidence and eſteem of that unfortunate prince. 
When an invaſion of Great Britain was projected 
by the court of France, in the beginning of 1744, in 
Favour of Charles-Edward, the pretender's eldeſt fon, 
Count Saxe was appointed to command the French 
troops to be employed on that occaſion. Both the 
young pretender. and the Count had come to Dunkirk, 
iworder to proceed upon the intended expedition; but 
the deſign was fruſtrated by a furious e and the 5 
vi glance of the Br itiſh fleet. 


+ 


France 


k, 
- 
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. France having, ſoon after that event, declared war 
againſt Great Britain, Count Saxe was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the French army in the Nether- 
lands, and promoted to the rank of a Marſhal of 
France. In this high ſtation he had full room to diſ- 
play his great abilities. Succeſs crowned all his en- 
terpriſes; and every town, he inveſted, was obliged 


to ſubmit to his victorious arms. During the courſe 


of the war, he beat the allies in ſeveral battles, and 
made himſelf maſter of the whole Auſtrian Nether- 


lands, with a good part of Dutch Brabant. 


Such eminent ſervices procured him an act of na- 


turalization by the King of France, in April 1746; 


in January following, he was raiſed to the rank of 
Marſhal-General, an office which bad been vacant 


for many years; and i in January 1748, he was con- 
ſtituted Goyernor-General of the Netherlands, with 
a large revenue annexed. 


Alfter the treaty of peace at Aix-la- Cha pelle, in 
1748, Marſhal Saxe, covered with glory, Fa loaded 
with the King's bounties, retired to Chambord in 


France, where he ſpent his time in a manner the 


moſt agreeable to his inclinations. His regiment of 
cavalry at Chambord went through the fame exerciſes 
they would have gone through, if they had been in 


actual ſervice in the field, and were kept in the moſt 
exact diſcipline. The General himſelf was frequently 


preſent at their evolutions, and rewarded thoſe who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt. At Chambord, he had 


a fine ſtud, and a menagerie. He applied himſelf to 
all ſorts of mechanical works that ſtruck his ima ina- 
tion. The principal entrance to the caſtle of Cham 
bord was adorned with fix pieees of cannon, which 4 
had taken from the enemies of France. Fiſty men of 
his regiment, with a ſtandard, mounted guard at this 
firſt gate. The walls on the right and left of the an- 
tichamber were decorated with fixtcen ſtandards, or 
colours, which he had taken from different nations, 


with whom he had fought. Theſe colours and flan- 


dards 


vi Acebunt of M. 4K Life. 


dards were crowtied with two pair-of kettle- drums, 
taken from tue Engliſn and Dutch His amuſements 
were hunting, excurſions on the water, plays, and 


muß; and he went fometimes to the Grange, and 
to Pipes, country-houfes Which he had near Paris. 


Efteemed by foreigners, beloved by the French, load- 
ed with the royal favours, and honoured with Maler 
of diſtinction, whenever he appeared at court; at the 


fummit of grandeur, beyond which nothing was left 


to defire, and ſurrounded with every amuſement that 


could invite fancy, or mdulge inclination 3 with un- 
Proken health, and a firm conſtitution, he had the 
faireſt proſpect of a long enjoyment of his fortunes and 


his glory; when a putrid fever carried him off on the 
zoth of November, 1750, after an illneſs of nine days, 


in the filty- fifth year of his age. He met death with 
that fortitude and firmnefs he had ſo often teſtified on 


occaſions of danger. The King ſent M. de Senac, his 
firſt; phyſician, to: attend: him, who'was greatly at- 
tached to the Marſhal, and had followed him in four 
campaigns, Doctor, ſaid the Count a moment before 
his death, life is but a Gras; mine has been a fire one, 
but it has been ſbart. | 
The King was thy affected (hen he heard of 


the Matſhal's death, and ſpoke mend of. the proce l 
loſs he had ſuſtained; ; 


Marſhal Saxe was: of 2 large aach had blut eyes, 4 


well. tormed noſe, and a noble martial air. An agree. 


able and. gracious {mile took off from that roughnels f 
of aſpeQ. occaſioned by a taw ny complexion, and thick 
dark eyebrows. : Naturally warm, be was impatient 
of contradiction, but ealy to be reconciled, and as in- 
capabl le Of entertaining hatred long, as he was of do- 
ing any one an injury. He was remerkable for ſtrength 


and dexterity. fle would. pult a common Kortfe-ſhoe 


alunder with bis hands, and twift, with the mere 


ſtrength of his fingers, a large nail into the form of a 


cork- ſcrew. He had once, in London, a Citpate with 
a ſcavenger, which was about to terminate in blows; 


Are of M. [TED gr. 
when, i the gentleman o the ſhovel by the 


| breech, he toſſed him up into the air with ſo much 


dextcrity, that he dropped into his own cart full of li- 
quid mud. Once upon the chace at Chantilly, he 
plunged his hunting knife with ſo much adroitneſs into 
a boar, that the ſavage fell dead upon tlie ſpot. 

Poſſeſſed of the profoundeſt judgment, 20d directed 


by long experience, his projects were the reſult of the 


matureſt deliberations, and diſpoſed with the greatelt 
happineſs. The ſudden ſtroke, ſecrecy, and vigilance, 
were the reſources that enſured the execution. His 


converſation was plain and unadorned; and his ta- 


lents never appeared, except when he choſe to give 
them ſcope. A connoifleur in men, he knew how to 


form a AE eſtimate of their characters. © I ſuſpect 


W thoſe officers,” ſaid he, «who are continually aſk- 
6 ing for detachments to go againſt the enemy. Kip L 
« arc generally like an equeſtrian ſtatue that has al- 
&« ways one foot lifted up to march, and never moves.“ 
Affable to all the world, attentive to the. wants of 


his ſoldiers, but rigid in point of diſcipline, he was both 


feared and adored by his men. Carrying always a 
countenance of ſatisfaction himſelf, he inſpired others 


with that confidence, without, which, no general can 
ſucceed. If, in his zeal for diſcipline, and in the au- 


ſterity of his principles af a military education, he 
== be thaught, at the commencement of his power, 
to hold $060 rigid a. hand over the more effeminate and 


more indolent. officers, he made amends for that ſeve · 


rity by the politeneſs of his attention to them. Every 
one ee that, at the battle of Bramahoff, a cap - 


tain of foot being deſirous of giving up his commil. 


ſion, becauſe he underwent ſame military reprehenſion 


in his preſence, the general not only publicly excuſed 


himſelf from accepting it, but oagtinued to give bim 
proofs of his friendſhip. . 


Naturally generous and 8 he never TY to 


death either ſpies or marauders. He choſe rather to 


"OP them priſoners to the end of the campaign. 1 
| a. Us 
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ference to knowledge and experience. 
to rules, he would not excuſe in his beſt friends the 


priety and facility. 


bis diſpoſition he was open and communicative, and 
be commonly acquainted his officers with what he 


knew of the enemy's projects, and with the 1 means by 


which he intended to defeat them. 


The avowed patron of merit, he paſſed encomiums 
on every officer who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; he viſited 
them when they were wounded, and ſolicited the tay 
yours due to their ſervices. : 

Above all meanneſs, and wholly devoted to the dif. 
charge of his duty, he was never known to ſacrifice the 


public utihty through any partiality to rank or favour, 


nor even through the fear of making himſelf enemies, 
If there were any queſtion of choice with reſpect to ex- 
traordinary expeditions, he would always give the pre- 

nflexible as 


leaſt default of diſcipline. His only object was the ſuc- 
ceſs of his operations, and he attended with pleaſure 


to any expedient that might promote it. 


Indefatigably active, and of uncommon valour, he 


Was, as much as poſlible, at the head of every action, 


and almoſt always on horſeback. In the more vigorous 


and jmportant engagements, his object was to ſeize 


the deciſive moment; in critical exigencies to reani- 


mate the declining ſpirits of his troops by his preſence. 
Never was general a greater economiſt of blood. 
When, In. . fieges, vigorous attacks and violent mea- 


ſures were propoſed, he ſcarce ever had recourſe to 


them but in caſes of neceſſity. He had rather, he faid, 


put it off a few days longer, than loſe one grenadier. 
Of military arts he was a perfect maſter. Skilful in 


the choice of poſts and camps, he kept the enemy in 


continual alarm, while his own f . the moſt 


perfect tranquillity. 


Of conſummate ee in the art of war, He 
has left us a work, Reveries, replete with the nobleſt 
inſtructions: his ſtyle ſhews that he was a maſter of 
the French language, and he «tl it with great pro- 


— UE: Valuing 
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Valuing himſelf cn a greatneſs of ſoul worthy of his 
birth, he always entertained the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
reſpect for the troops of the enemy; and made war 


with a politeneſs becoming poliſhed nations. Of courſe, 


he obtained every requiſition He made from the ad- 


859 90 s generals. Nothing could be more flatter- 


than the letters he received from the generals 
o& the allied army, when, after the ſurrender of Mz- 
ſtricht, the Stadtholder wrote to him, that he em- 
braced, with pleaſure, the opportunity of teſtifying to 


him tlie particular reſpect he entertained for his great 


talents, and his admiration of his conduct and per- 


formances. The Duke of Cumberland, the Prince of 
Waldeck, and Marſhal Konigſeg, when they ſpoke of 
him, expreſſed the ſame ſentiments. Count Turpin, 
dining with ſeveral general officers of the allies at Aix- 


la-Chapelle, aſked them what was their opinion of 
Marſhal Saxe? Their anſwer was, © He commands us | 
« as well as you.” On which the Marſhal made a very 


pertinent remark, viz. That the beſt way of being well 


with your enemies, is to teach them to reſpect you. 5 

So zealous and ſo reſpectfül was his attachment to 
the King, that the moſt advantageous favours he re- 
ceived from him never flattered him fo much as the 


leaſt teſtimony. of the confidence he phate” in hive; Y 


his ſole ambition was to pleaſe him. EN 
| He had the foible of being paſſionately fond. of | 

women. But, though poſſeſſed of qualities that might 

have engaged their affections, they were attached to 


him more from vanity than from inclination, and lome- 
times uſed him but very indifferently. - b 
Marſhal Saxe died in the Lutheran religion, wheres” 


in he was born. And it was on lil account that a 


princeſs , whoſe memory will always be dear to the 
French nation, prettily obſerved, that it was hard the 
Po Marſhal ſhould not have one De profundis . who 


d ſo often made them ſing Te Deum. 


®* The 03 of France. 14 Fuveral anthem in the Popiſh ſervice. 
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PRE- 
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AR is a ſcience ſo involved in dark- 
neſs, and attended with ſo much 

mimperfection, that no certain rules 
of conduct can be given concerning it: cu- 
{tom and prejudice, the natural conſequence 


| of ignorauce, are its ſole foundation. 


All other ſciences are founded upon fixed 
principles and rules *, but war alone is deſti- 


tute of theſe. The celebrated captains who _ 


have wrote upon the ſubjeR, are ſo far from 


i giving us any thing fundamental in the art, 


that their defects may be eaſily diſcovered, 


and their works are ſo intricate Sal indigeſt- 


ed, that no mean parts, and no inconſiderable 
degree of attention and labour, are requiſite 
to underſtand them: nor is it poſſible to form 
any judgment upon hiſtorians who have wrote 
of war, when every thing they have advanced 


is the product of imagination and caprice. 


Thie mechanical part of war is inſipid, and 


tedious in deſcription; of which the great 


3 War 18 certain rules and fixed 8 of practice; but 


they are ſuch only as relate to the detail, or inferior branches, 
and do not extend to the ſublime ; which laſt, it muſt be under- 


ttood, the autnor means in this place. 
i b 1 captains, 


2 


captains, who have wrote ae it, being ſenſible, 
they have ſtudied to be rather agrerable, chan 
inſtructive, in their writings upon the ſubject. 
The few books which treat of war as an art, 
and that lay down any principles, are in no 
great eſteem; nor can they be allowed their 
due Merit, till time has 10588660 the preſent 
fyſtem: but thoſe which treat of it in the hi- 
ſtorical way, meet with a different reception; 
they are ſought after by all the curious, and are 
carefully preſerved in libraries. To the preva- 
lence of this taſte it has been owing, that we 
have even now but a confuſed idea of the diſ- 
| cipline of the Greeks and Romans. 

Quſtavus Adolphus invented a method which 
was followed by his diſciples, and by means of 
which great things were effected. But fince 
his time we have gradually declined; becauſe 
we have blindly adopted maxims without any 
examination of the principles on which they 
were founded: from whence proceeds that 
confuſion of cuſtoms, where every one has aſ- 
ſumed the privilege of adding or diminiſhing at 
pleaſure.—-Nevertheleſs theſe cuſtoms ſtill re- 
main in repute, on account of their illuſtrious 
origin. But in reading Montecuculli, who 
was contemporary with Guſtavus, and is the 
only general who entered into any thing of 
the detail, it is very evident, that we have al- 
ready departed more from his ſyſtem, than he 
did from that of the Romans: from whence it 
appears, that our preſent practice is nothing 
more than a paſſive compliance with received 
4s SE cuſtoms, 


Pp R E F A C F. Nil 


cuſtoms, the grounds of which we are. abſo- 


. lute ſtrangers to. 


The Chevalier Folard: was the firſt Who had | 


courage enough to paſs the bounds of popular 
prejudice. I greatly eſteem his noble bravery. 


Nothing is ſo diſgraceful as that {laviſh adhe- 


rence to cuſtom, which prevails at preſent ; 
and which, as I have already obſerved, pro- 
ceeds only from ignorance. But the Cheva- 


lier goes too far; he advances an opinion, 


which he pronounces infallible, without re- 
flecting, that the ſucceſs of it muſt depend up- 


on an infinite number of circumſt nces, which 


human prudence cannot poſſibly foreſee. He 
ſuppoſes men to be the ſame at all times, and 
always brave; without conſidering, that the 


bravery of troops is a variable and uncertain 
quality of mind, and that the chief excel- 
lence of a general conſiſts in his addreſs to 


[eſtabliſh it in his troops, by an artful choice 


of diſpolitions and. ſituations, and by, thoſe 
os ſtrokes of genius, adapted to occaſi ion, 
which characteriſe the great captains, Per- 
haps indeed he purpoſely referved to Himſelf 
his refleQions on this ſubject, which is of, very 
great extent; or perhaps it altogether eſcaped 
him. There! is, however, no part of the mi- 
litary ſyſtem which deſerves ſo much ſtudy 
and attention. 


The ſame troops n may be moll certainly de- 


feated, even in entrenchments, which, if they 
were to begin the attack, would be vicoriaus, 
Thus 1 is an inſtance. which tew have accounted 
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for in any reaſonable manner; and it can on- 
ly be aſcribed to the weakneſs and imperfec- 
tions incident to human nature; there alone 
it is ſeated. No perſon has as yet treated of 
this matter, which yet is of the utmoſt im- 
portance in war, and demands our particular 
regard and attention; for otherwiſe we leave 
all events to the deciſion of Fortune, who is 
ſometimes very fickle in the diſpoſal of her 
favours. I ſhall only make uſe of one example, 
| amongſt a thouſand others, to enforce my 
opinion concerning this frailty of the human 
"DEAL, i 1 

After che French, infancy, - at the battle of 
Friedlingen, had repulſed the Imperialiſts with 
unparallelled 8 had totally routed 
N and purſued them through a wood into 
a plain, which lay on the other ſide; ſome 
one, upon the appearance of two ſquadrons, 5 
(which might be French for any thing that 
was known to the contrary), cried out, We 
are cut , upon which theſe victorious troops 
inſtan tly abandoned their triumphs; took to 
flight in the moſt dreadful confuſion, without 
being either attacked, or purſued by a ſingle 
perſon; repaſſed che wood with the utmoſt 
precipitation, and never ence halted till they 
had got be yond the field of battle.. Marſhal 
Vs rogether with * Sener of the ar- 


but to no purpale; 7 * yet. the vithory rs ad 
not only been gained, but rendered at Didi ame. | 


time ſo complete, FOE: no part of the enemy 
attempted 


. OR 8 
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. attempted to make the leaſt appearance after 


wards. Nevertheleſs we find, that thoſe men, 
who in one moment had diſcovered fuck ain 
zing intrepidity, were the ſame whoſe fears, 
the very next, betrayed them to a ſhameful 


flight. It was from Marſhal Villars himſelf I. 
had the fact, and who related it to me at 
Vaux-villars, when he was ſhewing me the 
plans of his battles. And whoever has cu- 
rioſity enough to ſearch. for more examples 
of this nature, may meet with a great many 
in the hiſtory of all nations. This however is, 

at preſent, ſuthcient to prove the inſtability of 


the human heart, and how little we ought, 


conſiſtently with prudence, to depend upon it. 
But, before I enlar; e too much upon the 
ſabline parts of war, it will be neceſſary to 
treat of the minute, by which 1 mean, che 


principles of the art. 
Though thoſe who have confined” their ſtu- 
dy to the detail, are uſually accounted per- 


Gow of ſhallow capacities; yet it is a branch 
which appears to me very eſſential, as it con- 
ſtitutes the foundation of a ſeience; and as it 
is impoſſible to erect any edifice, or to eſtabliſſi 
any ſyſtera, without being firſt acquainted with 
the principles that muſt neceſſarily ſupport it. 
This obſervation the following compariſon will 
ſerve to illuſtrate. A perſon who has a taſte 
for architecture, and knows how to deſign, will 
draw the plan of a palace with great correctneſs; 
but if he is obliged to execute it, and is, at the 
fame time, 1 of the method of ſhaping : 


bis 
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his materials, and laying his foundation, the | 
whole fabric mutt preſently fall to ruin, 
The ſame is the caſe with a general, who 
is unacquainted with the firſt principles of 
his profeſſion, and the manner of forming his 
troops, which are qualifications indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in whatever relates to the buſineſs of 
war. The remarkable victories which the Ro- 
mans conſtantly gained, with ſmall armies, 
over multitudes of betbariane, can be attribut= 
ed to nothing but the excellent compoſition 
of their troops. Not that I would from hence 
infer, that a man of enterpriſe and genius will 
not be able to make ſome figure, even at the 
head of an army of Tartars; as it is much ea- 
Hier to take men as they are, than to make 
them what they ought to be; and as no taſk. 
is more arduous, than that of reconciling the 
different opinions, prejudices, and paint, ta 
which they are ſubject. 
I ſhall begin Bk the ethic of raiſing 
troops, of clothing, ſubſiſting, exerciſing, and 
forming them for action. To fay that the 
preſent ſyſtem of practice is totally uſeleſs and 
abſurd, will appear a very preſumptuous aſſer- 
tion, at a time when the power of cuſtom is 
grown fo abſolute, that, to depart from it, is 
become a crime; it is, however, a more ex- 
cuſable one, than to introduce innovations. 
1 declare, therefore, that my ſole view and 
intention in what follows, is to expoſe the 75 
rors into Rich we are . 
mA 16M 63 Eo 
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compact, with or without writing, 
ſometimes by compulſion, Hur! moſt 


Es and barharous not to obſerve the compact: 
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of ra if mg Troops. (+ 1 
ROOPS are raiſed ' by voluntary 
frequently by artifice. Ht 

When men are raiſed by compact, i it is un- 
e K . as 


P bes | 1 * 
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2 ' _ Of raiſing Troops. Book . 
as they were free at the time of contracting, 
it is contrary to all laws, both divine aid hu- 
man, not to perform the promiſes made to 
them. Nor is the ſervice benefited by fuch 
unjuſtiflable proceedings: for the conſequènce 
will be, that the men will deſert; and they 
cannot juſtly be puniſhed for it, becauſe the 
faith pledged to them has been violated: ſo 
that, in fuch caſe, though military diſcipline 
requires that ſevere examples be made, yet 
ſuch examples will appear odious and horri- 
ble. At the beginning of a campaign, how- 
ever, there are many ſoldiers to be found 
whoſe time of ſervice is expired; and the cap- 
8 tains, deſirous to keep their companies com- 
iſ plete, detain them by force: and this gives 
jj riſe to the grievance I have been ſpeaking of. 
The method of making levies by artifice, is 
_ altogether ſcandalous and unwarrantable; for 
inſtance, - ſecretly conveying money into a 
man's pocket, and then . ee him for 
Bl folder," That of raiſing troops by com- 
pulſion, is ſtill more ſo: it occaſions a general 
depopulation, from which no perſon can be 
exempted, but by force of money; and it is 
at bottom a moſt unjuſtifiable meaſure. 8 
. Would it not be much better to eſtabliſh a 
law, obliging men of all conditions in life, to 
ſerve their king and country for the ſpace of 
five years? Such a law could not reaſonably 
be objected againſt, as it is both natural and 
reaſonable for people to be employed in the 
defence of that ſtate of which they conſtitute a 


cbt. . 2228 mo. oy. 
_ parts In chuſing them between the years of 


twenty and , no manner of inconve- 


nience can poſſibly be the reſult; for thoſe 
are years devoted, as it were, to libertiniſm, 


in which youth go in queſt of adventures 
and pg on and which afford but little 
comfort to parents. An expedient of this 
kind could not come under the denomination 


of a public deſolation, becaufe every man, at 
the 3 of his five years ſervice, would 


be diſchar it would alſo create an inex- 
hauſtible ra any 


of excellent recruits, and ſuch 
as would not be apt to deſert. In courſe - 


of time, every one would regard it as an ho- 


nour rather than a duty, to perform his taſk. 
But, to produce this effect upon a people, it 
is neceſſary that no fort of diſtinctien ſhould - 
be admitted, no rank or degree whatſoever 
excluded, and the nobles and rich rendered, 


in a principal manner, ſubſervient to it. 
This would effectually prevent all murmur 


and repining; for thoſe who had ſerved their 
time, would look upon ſuch as diſcovered 
any reluctance or diflatisfadtion at it with 


contempt; by which means, the grievance 


would vaniſh inſenſibly, and every man at 


length eſteem it an honour to ſerve his term: 


the poor would be encouraged by the exam- 


ple of che rich; and the rich Sw. not with 
_ decency complain, ſeeing. themſelves: on 2 


footing with the nobles. 
War is an honourable profeſſion. How ma- 
ny 9 have voluntarily condeſcended to 
| A 2 : carry 
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| carry ed and how many officers have 
. I ſeen ſerve in the ranks after a Ae ra- 
ther than ſubmit to live in a ſtate of indolence 
and inactivity? Nothing therefore but effemi- 
nacy can make a law of a — en hard 
or oppreſſive. 
If we take a farvvy of all nations at this - 
day, what a fpectacle do they exhibit to us? 
We behold ſome men rich, indolent, and vo 
luptuous, whoſe happineſs is produced by a 
multitude of others, who are employed in flat- 
tering their paſſions, and who ſubſiſt only by 
preparing for them a conſtant fucceſſion of 
new pleaſures. The aſſemblage of theſe di- 
ſtinct claſſes of men, oppreſſors and oppreſſed, 
forms what is called ſociety; the refuſe of 
which is collected to compoſe the ſoldiery. 
But ſuch meaſures, and ſuch men, are far dif- 
ferent from thoſe by means of which the Ro- 
' mans conquered the univerſe. 
| Nevertheleſs, all things have a good. as wt 
ins: a bad fide: and though it is certain, that 
nothing contributes ſo much to the goodneſs 
of an army, as obliging the provinces to recruit 
it, /yerone great inconvenience reſults from it; 
that 6S the officers neglecting, and taking no 
care of the ſoldiers. I have almoſt always 
obſerved, that a large half, and ſometimes 
three derte of the Imperial armies were com- 
poſed of recruits; which can proceed from 
nothing but the little regard paid by the offi- 
cers to the health and preſervation of their 
men: $4 they comme wy diſorders, they are 
ſuffered 
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cap. 1 Of rang Mahr . 
ſuffered to periſh for want of proper aſſiſtance, 
becauſe it is attended with fome expence. 
Ihe remedy to this evil is very ſimple, be- 
ing nothing more than to 6 5 the officers 
to pay the recruits. I would have the Nor 
vinces ſtill furniſh them; but the reeruitin 
caſh ſhould be put into the ſtock-purſe, and 
the officers, as I ner obſerved, ſubſiſt them; 
which would be attended with a double ad- 
vantage, in being the means to preſerve both 
men and money. For ſuppoſe an army want- 
ed 20,000 to complete it, and the captains 
were obliged to pay 50 livres for every man, 
there would conſequently be a ſaving of a 
million, and the men, at the ſame time, be 
much better taken care of, than they are at 
. 5 
This method of le troops is very 0 
| calculated for all countries, like France, which 
are well peopled, and able to furniſh their 


ell | own armies, without introducing foreigners. 
hat There are ſome ſtates indeed which are forced 
els do recruit amongſt other nations; but might 
uit not theſe eſtabliſh a national Militia upon this 
it; plan? and are not thoſe ſtates who are under 
no the neceſſity of having a great part of their 
ays army compoſed of foreigners, obliged, in a 
mes much greater degree, to keep ſacred their a- 
m- greement or eapitulation with thoſe ſtrangers, 
om than with their own ſubjects, as being a 2 means 
fi- to en che rang 5 mn? i 
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Of clothing Troops.” 


7 Ov ares is not only very expenſive, bur 
moſt inconvenient : the ſoldier is neither 
ſhod nor clad. The love of appearance pre- 
vails over the regard due to health, which is 
one of the grand points nes our r 
tion. SY 
In the field, the hair is a f > ornament 
for a ſoldier; and after once the rainy eee 
is-ſet in, his head can hardly be ever dry. 
His clothes don't cover his body; and in re- 
gard to his feet, they, with ſtockings and 
ſhoes, rot in a manner together, . he 
has not wherewithal to change them; and 
though he has, it can be of little ſignification, 
9 98 preſently afterwards, he muſt be in 
the ſame condition again. Thus, as may be 
naturally ſuppoſed, the poor ſoldier is Gow 
ſent to the hoſpital.----White gaiters are on- 
ly fit for a review, and ſpoil in waſhing; they 
are alſo very inconvenient, hurtful, of no — 
uſe, and very expenſive.— -The hat ſoon, 
loſes its agreeable ſhape; is not ſtrong enough 
1 reſiſt the rains and hard uſage of a cam 
paign, but preſently wears out; and as ſoon 
as à man, overpowered perhaps by fatigue, 
lies down, it falls off his head; and if he fleep 
with his head uncovered, and expoſed to dews 
or bad weather, he 1s the "7 following! in a 
fever. 
[ would have a ſoldier wear his hair en. 
and 
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RM. 55 furniſhed with a ſmall wig, Ader 


grey or black, made of Spanith lamb-ſkin, 
which he ſhould put on in bad weather. This 
wig will reſemble the natural head of hair ſo 


well, as to render it almoſt impoſſible to di- 


ſtinguiſh the difference; will fit extremelß 
well, when properly made; colt but about 
twenty pence, and laſt during his whole life: 
it will be alſo very warm; prevent colds and 


fluxes z and give quite a good air. Inſtead of 


the hat, I would recommend an helmet, made 


after the Roman model; Which will i no 


heavier; be far from inconvenient; protect 
che head againſt the ſtroke of a likes; and 
fer extremely ornamental. 


In regard to his clothing, he ſhould have a 
waiſtcoat, ſomewhat larger than common, 


with a ſmall one under it, in the nature of a 


ſhort doublet “; and a Turkiſh cloak , with 


a hood to it, Theſe cloaks cover a man com- 
plerely, and do not contain above two ells and 


2 half of cloth; conſequently are both light 


and cheap: hs head and neck will be effec- 


tually 3 from rain and wind; and the 
wats; when laid down, kept dry becauſe 


they are not made to fit tight, and, when wet, 


are Aried un the firſt moment of fair wea- 


8 Almoſt all the nn ob are clothed. i in this man- 
ter ; and certainly the ſkirts of a coat are of little or no uſe, as 
there are eloaks, which ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe of keep. 
ing out the cold and rain. 


+ Theſe cloaks ought not to extend i in n length. below the calf 5 
of the kg. 5 
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18 f is far otherwiſe with a coat; % for when 
wet, the ſoldier not only feels it to the ſkin, 
but is reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
drying it upon his back. It is therefore no 
longer ſurpriſing, to ſee ſo many diſeaſes in an 
army. Thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt conſti- 
_ tutions, perhaps eſcape them the longeſt; but 
they mult at length ſubmit to a calamity 
which is unavoidable, If to the diſtreſſes al- 
ready enumerated, we add the duties even 
. thoſe in health are obliged to perform for their 
ſick comrades; for the dead, wotinded, and 
| deſerted; one ought not to wonder that the 
battalions are reduced at the end of a cam- 
- paign to 100 men. Thus we perceive how far 
the ſmalleſt things may influence and affect 
thoſe of the greateſt conſequence. But to re- 
turn to the cloaks: as the quantity of cloth 
required is ſmall, and they are light, they can 
be rolled up, and faſtened along the knapſack 
. 42 the back; in which poſition they wil be 
very far from having a bad effect, at the ſame 
time that the men under arms, and in fair 
weather, will find themſelves eaſy, and unin- 
cumbered by them; they will alſo laſt for 
three or four years. Thus the dreſs may be 
reduced to a ſmaller expence, rendered more 
healthy, and its appearance, to the eye, rather 
improved than diminiſhed. | 
In regard to the legs and feet, I could with 
the ſoldiers were to have ſhoes made of thin 
leather, with low heels; which will fit ex- 
tremely well, and make them involuntarily 
aſſume 


=, 
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fume a good grace in marching; becauſe low 


heels ablige men to turn out their toes, to 
firetch their joints, and conſequently draw in 
their thoulders, "Theſe ſhoes muſt' be worn 


upon the naked foot, and greaſed with rallow, 
or fat. This precaution will doubtleſs appear 


ſtrange to the petit-maitres: but, we know 
from experience, that it was made uſe of by 
all the French veterans; becauſe it not only 
entirely preſerved their fat from galling on a 


| march, but! the greaſe prevented the wet, in a 


great meaſure, from penetrating; and the lea- 

cher "500 growing hard, and hurting them. 
The Germans, WhO make their infantry | 

wear woollen ſtockings, have always great 


numbers crippled, from blifters, .ulcers, and 


all ſorts of inflammatory humours! in their legs 
and feet, as wool is venomous to the ſkin ; be- 


| hides, they ſocn break at the toes, and, re- 
maining wet upon the feet, preſently rot away. 


To theſe. pumps I e e add thin leathern 

gaiters, fitted alſo to the naked leg, and ſup-- 
ported upon it by the buttons of the Percha ; 
which are, for that purpoſe, to come below 
the knee, and to be made of leather. Thus 
one 00 the uſe of garters; which is by no 
means a circumſtance of the leaſt fans; 3 
for the ſoldiers at Pri: i2ſent wear no leſs than 
three pair, one over ar other; the firſt, to tie 
up their ſtockings; the 1 econd, to tighten their 
breeches knees; and tl ie third, to keep up 
their gaiters; all which n wit certainly debili- 
tate their ner ves, and ren ler them leſs. 1 I 

| | | B 703 
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of FORDS o theſe muſt be added ſan- 
dals, or galoches *, with wooden ſoles of a- 
bout the thickneſs of an inch; which would 
prevent the men's feet from getting wet in 
marching through dirty roads, or the dew, 
and be of ee ſervice to them, when on 
duty: but, during the dry ſeaſon of the year, 
and for exerciſes and e 1 are to be 
laid aſide. | 

On the 1 ſt of 8 every year, 5 805 . 
ſhould be alſo furniſhed with a pair of woollen 
ſtockings, large enough to wear over their 
ſhoes and gaiters; which ought, moreover, to 
be ſoled with a ſlender leather; and the ſole 
to be brought a little over the ſides and toes of 


the feet, that they may be occafionally worn 
| 3 the galoches. ; 


ARTICLE m. 


| 4 50 ting Troeps. © 
T: HE practice of troops meſſing rogether 
contributes much to good order, econo- 
my, and health: debauchery and gaming are 
thereby prevented, and the ſoldier is, at the 
ſame time, very well maintained. This inſti- 
tution, however, 1s not. without its inconve- 
niencies; becauſe a mar, haraſſes himſelf after 
a march in ſearch of wood, water, O'c.; is 
tempted to maraude; is perpetually dirty, and 
all dreſſed ; ſpoils his clothes by the carriage 


* A great many of the J rench obdiers make theſe galoches 
| themſclves' in the ier ien, out of their old ſhoes. © | 


from 
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from one camp to another of all the neceſſary 
utenſils for his meſs; and likewiſe impairs his 
health by the extraordinary fatigues which un- 
avoidably attend it.---Yet theſe inconvenien- 
cies are not without a remedy : for the troops 
being, according to my diſpoſition, divided 
into centuries, a ſutler, provided with four carts 
drawn each by two oxen, ſhould be appointed 
to every one, and furnithed with a pot large 
enough to hold a ſufficient quantity of ſoup 
for the whole century, of which every man 


ſhould receive his proportion in a wooden 


porringer, together with ſome boiled meat at 
' noon, and roaſted in the evening; and oth- 
cers ſhould attend, to ſee that they be not im- 
poſed upon, or have cauſe to complain. 
The profit allowed to be made by theſe futlers; x 
ſhould ariſe from the ſale of liquors, cheeſe, 
tobacco, and the ſkins of the cattle which they 
kill; and which they are alſo to maintain with 
the herbage and proviſions that will be always 

found in the neighbourhood of the army. 
To carry this into execution, may at firſt ap- 
pear a matter of ſome difficulty ; butvery little - 
application will be neceſſary to render it both 
practicable, and of general uſe. Soldiers, 
when they were to go on parties, might carry 
as much roaſted meat as would ſerve them for 
one or two days, without any manner of in- 
cumbrance. The quantity of wood, water, and 

kettles, which is now required to make ſoup 
for an hundred men, is more than would be 
ſufficient for a thouſand in the way [ propoſt es 
| 5 2 and 
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and the [ny at the ſame time, be cd 
of much better ingredients: beſides, the ſol- 
diers would thus avoid all unwholeſome things 
which produce diſorders, ſuch as hog's fleſh, 
unripe fruit, &-c.; and the officers would only 
have occaſion to attend their meals, at which 
one at leaſt ſhould be always preſent, to take 
care that they had juſtice done them. On for- 
ced marches, or at ſuch, times when the. bag- 
gage could not be brought up, the cattle upon 
the ſpot ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the 
troops, and wooden {pits made to, roaſt: their 
fleſh; which is an expedient accompanied with 
no embarrafſinent whatſoever, and laſts only 
for a few days. But let us compare our me- 
- thod with this, and we {hall ſoon find which 
is the moſt preferable. It is in uſe amongſt 
the Turks, who are by that means at all times 
well nouriſhed, inſomuch that their bodies, 
after an engagement, are very diſtinguiſhable 
from thoſe of the Germans, which are pale 
and meagre. There is alſo another advantage 
reſulting from it in certain caſes; that of ma- 
naging the ſoldier's purſe, by furniſhing him 
with his pay, and at the ſame time ſelling him 
his proviſions; for inſtance, when contribu- 
tions are to be raiſed in countries abounding in 
cattle, like Poland and Germany, that the in- 
habitants may be able to furniſh what is requir- 
ed, one half muſt be taken in proviſions, the 
other 3 in money, and the former ſold to the 
troops. Thus the ſoldier's pay makes a per- 
: petual eirculation, and chere will likewiſe re⸗ 


main 
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main an overplus of both money and provi- 
ſions.— It is moreover of great ſervice in 
the conſumption of ſuch magazines as you 
have been obliged to make; for by ſending 
your troops to ſubſiſt upon them, the loſs to 
the ſtate Will be much diminifhed, and no um- 
brage, at the ſame time, given to the men. 
Bread ſhould never be given to ſoldiers in 


the field, but they ſhould be accuſtomed to 


biſcuit; becauſe it is a compoſition that will 
keep without ſpoiling five years or more in 
the magazines. It is very wholeſome, and a 
ſoldier can carry a ſufficient quantity of it for 
ſeven or eight days without any inconvenience. - 
We need only apply to ſuch officers as have 
ſerved amongſt the Venetians, to be informed 
of the general uſe as well as convenience of 
it. The Muſcovite kind, called /oukari, is 
the beſt, becauſe it does not crumble: - it is 
made in a ſquare form, of the ſize of a {ſmall 
filbertz and, as it takes up but little room, 
will not require ſuch numbers of waggons to 
convey it from place to place as are neceſſary 


for bread,—— The purveyors indeed very in- 
duſtriouſly propagate the opinion, that bread 


is better for a ſoldier: but that is altogether 
falſe, and proceeds only from a ſelfiſh regard 
to their own 1ntereſt ; for they do not more 
than half-bake it, and blend all forts of un- 


wholeſome ingredients; which, with the quan- 


tity of water contained in it, renders the weight 


and ſize double. Add to this, their train of 
bakers, ſervants, waggons, and horſes, upon 
2 „ all 
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all which they make a large profit: they are 
alſo a great incumbrance to an army; muſt be 


always furniſhed with quarters, mills, and de- 
tachments to guard them, In ſhort, it is in- 


conceivable how much a general is perplexed 
with the frauds they commit, the embarraſſ- 
ments they create, the diſeaſes they occaſion 
by the badneſs of their bread, and the extra- 


ordinary trouble they give to the troops. The 
erecting of ovens is a circumſtance which, in 
general, diſcovers ſo much of your intentions 
to the enemy, that it is needleſs to ſay any 


more about it. If I undertook to prove every 


thing which I advance by facts, I ſhould not 


be able to diſmiſs this ſab; ect 10 ſoon; but, 
upon the whole, I am G that a great 
many misfortunes have proceeded only from 

this evil, which have been falſely aſcribed to 
other cauſes. 9585 

It would be proper ſometimes to with-hold 


even biſcuit from the men, and give them corn 


in its ſtead, which, after having firſt bruiſed, 
and made into paſte, they muſt learn to bake 
upon iron plates. Marſhal Turenne, in his 
memoirs, makes ſome mention of this cuſtom; 
and I have heard it. obſerved by other great 
commanders, that they: et refuſed their 
troops bread, even when they had abundance 

of it, in er to inure and reconcile them to 
the want of it, I have made campaigns of 
_ eighteen months length with troops that were, 
during the whole time, without it,. and yet 
never diſcovered the leaſt Mien. 11 
f | have 


( S oioonc 


; Chap: 4 3. 
have alſo a ſeveral others with fach as ere 


ſupport them in all places. 


Of 0 hang . 15 | 


accuſtomed to it, and who. were ſo far from | 
being able'to, ſubmit to the want of it, that the 
intermiſſion of it for only a day was attended 
with the greateſt inconveniencies; a circum- 


ſtance that rendered every enterpriſe, in which 
expedition was required, impracticable. 


In regard to fleſh-meat, there is hardly a a 
poſſibility of being reduced to a want of it; 


for cattle can keep, up with an army very well, J 


and coſt nothing in conveyance. and if we 


grant that an ox weighs 500-pounds,. and that 
. every man is to be allowed but half a pound, 


one ox per day will maintain a thouſand men, 
and fifty. will conſequently! be ſufficient for 

50,000: ſuppoſe then that a campaign laſts 
200 days, the number of oxen required will 


amount to no more than 10,000, which will 


follow the army, and find paſture ſufficient to 


They ſhould be 
aſſembled in different herds, or repoſitories, 


and Jace el x advanced as occaſion. may re. 
quire. 


I cannot omit ine notice here of ; a cuſtom 


eſtabliſhed amongſt the Romans, by means of 
which they prevented the diſeaſes and morta- 
lity that armies are ſubject to from the change 
| 550 climates; and to which alſo a part of that 
amazing ſucceſs which attended them ought 


to be attributed. The German armies loſt 


above a third upon their arrival in Italy and 
Hungary. 


In he Monk 171 8, we entered the 
camp 
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b of Belgrade * wich Fo men: it 
ſtanice s upon an eminence; the air is whole- 


ſome; che water good, and we had plenty of 
all neceſſaries: nevertheleſs, on che day of 
battle, which was the 18th of Auguſt, we 


could muſter only 22, 0 under arms; the 
reſt being either dead, or incapable of acting. 

l could produce many inſtances” of this 
kind, which have happened amongſt othe; 
tions, and can be only imputed to che change 
of climate. The uſe of vinegar was the grand 


ſecret by which the Romans preſerved their | 


Armies z for as ſoon as that was wanting a- 


mon it them, they became as much fubjeto 
diſeaſes as we le at preſent.” This is a fact 
chat few perhaps Babe attended to, but which 
3 notwithiſtanditig tance 
to all commanders, who have a regard for 


of very great 1naPt 


their troops, And any ambition to eonquer 


their enemies. In regard to the manner 


of uſing it, the Romans diſtributed it by or 

der amongſt the men, every one re vis 6 a 
_ ſufficient quantity to ſerve him for ſeveral 
days, and pouring a few drops of it into the 
water which he drank. To trace the cauſe of 
ſo ſalutary an effect, is what I leave to the 


adepts in phyſic, contenting inyfſelf with ha- 


_ Ying related ſimple fact, theavality of whit 
18 * unqueſtionable.” * N 


* The Martial ſerved: Wis: campaign 48 ® „ves. | 
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ARTICLE i. 


Of paying Troops. 


| Ithout entering into a detail at different 
pay, I ſhall only ſay in general, that ir 
ought to be ſuch as will afford a competency. 
A handful of men well ſubſiſted and diſciplin- 
ed, is ſuperior to a multitude of ſuch as are 
neglected in thoſe important particulars; for 
it is the goodneſs, and not the number of 
troops, on which victory depends. 
Fconomy is commendable, when confined 
within certain limits; but when it exceeds 
thofe, it degenerates into ſordid parſimony. 
Unleſs your appointments for the officers are 
ſuch as will ſupport them genteely, you muſt 
diſpoſe of them, either to men of fortune, who 
ſerve only for their pleaſure, or to indigent 
wretches, who are deſtitute of ſpirit. The 
former of theſe I make but ſmall account of, 
becauſe they are, for the moſt part, impatient - 


of fatigue, and repugnant to all ſubordination; 


they are addicted to perpetual irregularities, 
and no more than mere libertines: the latter 
| are ſo depreſſed, that it would be unreaſonable 
to ſuppole them capable of any thing great or 
poble: for as preferment 1s not rendered an 


object of ſufficient importance to influence 


r paſſions, their ambition is naturally ſoon 


ratified; and they are full as happy to re- 
main in their old ſtations; as to riſe to hi Sher 
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| Hope encourages men to endure ann attempt 
every thing: In depriving them of that, or 
removing it to too great a diſtance from them, 
you diveſt them of their very ſoul: for which 
reaſon, all degrees of advancement ought to 
be accompanied with a proportionable increaſe 
of honours and advantages; and every officer 
ſhould not only regard the command of a re- 
giment as a poſt of the higheſt dignity, but, 
moreover, be aſſured, that he himſelf, by good 
behaviour and perſeverance in his duty, will 
at length attain the ſame. When theſe 
things have been happily effected, the troops 
may be kept under the ſevereſt diſeipline. But, 
to ſpeak the truth, the gentry, who are what 
we call ſoldiers of fortune, make the only good 
officers; and their appointments ought ſurely 
to produce an income fufficient to maintain 
them in a handſome manner; becauſe a man 
who devotes himſelf to the ſervice, ſhould look 
upon it as an entrance into ſome. order or 
other: he ſhould neither have, nor even ac- 
| knowledge any other home, than that of his 
regiment, and at the fame time, whatſoever 
ſtation he _y be in, ſhould eſteem himſelf 
honoured „ 
According to the faſhion of the TY RR times, 

a man of quality thinks himſelf very ill uſed, 
if the court does not preſent him with a regi- 
ment at the age of eighteen or twenty. This 
extravagant partiality deſtroys all manner of 
emulation amongſt the officers of inferior birth, 


who thereby become, in. a ons meaſure, ex; 
7 MIS 4 cinded 
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cluded on any chance of ſucceeding to the. 
ke preferments, and conſequently to the only 
| polls of importance; the glory attending which 

would atone for the toils and ſufferings of a 


tedious life, to whach they cheerfully ſubmit, 


in hopes of a0 quiring Feputatiqn, and a future 
 recompenſe. . ; 


Nevertheleſs, I od not be Ab FP" Sg to 
argue, that princes, and other perſons of illu- 


ſtrious birth, ſhould be denied all marks of 
preference and diſtinction, but only that ſome 


regard ſhould be had to their abilities, and that 
the privileges of birth ſhould be ſupported by 
thoſe of diſtinguiſhed merit. If therefore they 


are properly qualified, they might be allowed 


to purchaſe regiments of ſuch of the ne 2s as 
"8 been rendered incapable of ſervice by a 
or infirmities; 3 which permiſſion would at 
ſame time prove a, recompenſe for both: 15 
they are by no means to be entitled to che li- 


berty of ſelling again to another, becauſe that 


of purchaſing at unſeaſonable years is an in- 


dulgence ſatficient : their regiments. therefore, 


as often as they became vacant, ought to be 
afterwards diſpoſed of in e long 
ſervice and nen merit. 


\ 
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F HE anal exerciſe ; is, without doubr, "ha 

branch of military diſcipline neceſſary to 
der a ſoldier. ML and adroit under "MI * 
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in itſelf to engage all our attention: ſo far from 
it, that it even deſerves the leaft, exclufive of 
that part, which it is, dangerous to make uſe 
of in the face of an enemy; ſuch as, Tem. 
the firelock over the left arm, and firing 

platoons, which, as will enen be pier; fd 
ed, has occalioned. many a ſhameful defeat. 


After this exception, fs principal part of 


all diſcipline depends upon the legs, and not 
the arms. The perſonal abilities which are re- 


quired in the performance of all manœuvres, 
and likewiſe in engagements, are totally con- 
fined to them; and whoever, is of a different 


Opinion, is a dupe to ignorance; and a Novice 
Whether war ought to be, ſty yled 3 8 98 or 


in the profeſſion of arms. Tl 


a ſcience? is very properly * decided by 


the Chevalier: Folard: It is a trade for the . 


norant, and a ſcience. for men of genius. 
Alter having thus treated of the manner 
of: raiſing, clothing, and ſubſiſting troops, 
it becomes neceſſary that I ſhould Orgy tg 
that of forming. them for en, 0 F919: 


ARTLCEREVL 
9 forming Troops for + ion.” 12315 


1 Propoſe to treat of this Ra. 7 which 4 is a 


very copious one, in a manner ſo new, that 
I ſhall probably expoſe m) {elf to ridicule; but, 
in order to render myſelf ſomewhat leſs obno- 
xious to it, 1 ſhall examine the preſent method 


5 | 2 
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but it is by no means of ſufficient importance 
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of practice, concerning the forming ef troops 


for action; which is ſo far from being confin= 


ed within a ſmall compaſs,” that it is capable | 
of furniſhing matter "PHE ior a 1 vi nl 


Jume. 


1 ſhall 2 with the march; which lay 8 as 


- — ＋ 


it is, that en wy every mill 4 


tary man frequently makes uſe of the word | 
tactic, and takes it for granted, that 1 it means 


the art of drawing up an army in order of 
9 battle; yet not one can properly fay, what the 


ancients underſtood by it. It is every where 4 
cuſtom amongſt troops to beat a march, with- 
out knowing the original or true uſe of; it; and 
it is univerſally. believed, that the ſound is in- 
tended for nothin 8 more 1 89 75 a Warlike ore 
nament, | 


Let bare we bush te to entertain a better! opi- | 


nion of the Greeks and Romans, Who either 


are or ought to be our maſters; for 3 it is ab- 
ſurd to imagine, that martial ſounds were firſt 
invented by them for no other purpoſe than 
to confound their ſenſes. 

But to return to che march: According to 
che preſent practice, it is accompanied Woe a 
great deal of noiſe, confuſion, and fati; 
which ſerve no good end. The ſole ORs 
for this appears to be a ſecret, left for me to 
diſcloſe. As every man is fuffered to conſult 
his own eaſe and inclination, ſome march ſlow, 


and others faſt: but what is ta be expected i 
„ | from 


— 
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from troops that cannot be brought to keep 
one certain, regular pace, either quick or ſlow, 
as the commanding officer ſhall think proper, 
or the exigency of affairs require and that an 
officer is obliged to be poſted at every turning, 
to haſten the rear, which is perpetually loi- 
tering behind? A battalion moving off its 
ground, not improperly conveys. the idea of a 
machine, conſtructed upon no principle, which 
is ready to fall in pieces every moment, and 
which cannot be kept in motion without infi- 
nite difficulty. 

If, on a march, the Et is el to quick- 
en its pace, the rear muſt unavoidably loſe 
ground, before it can perceive it; to regain 
which, it ſets up a run: the front of the ſuc- 
ceeding corps will naturally do the ſame, which 
preſently throws the whole into diſorder. Thus 

it becomes impoſſible to march a body of 
troops with expedition, without ee all 
manner of order and regularity, 

Ihe way to obviate theſe inconveniencies, 
and many others of much greater conſequence, 
which proceed from the ſame cauſe, is, how- 
ever, very fimple, becauſe it is dictated by na- 
ture: it is nothing more than to march in 
cadence , in which alone conſiſts the whole 
myſtery, and which anſwers to the military 
pace of the Romans. Tt was to preſerve this, 
| that martial ſounds were firſt invented, and 
1 drums introduced; and in chis ſenſe only is to 
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T This cadence, or equal ata, . in marching, is 
the ſame which! is now in uſe pong the Pruſſian troops. 
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will produce ſuch an effect; but only 
greater or leſs degree, according to the taſte 


* 
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be underſtood the word tactic, although hither- ; 
to miſapplied and unattended to. By means 
of this,” you will be always able to regulate 


your pace at. pleaſure ; your rear can never lag 
behind, and the whole will ſtep with the ſame 


foot; your wheelings will be peformed with : 


celerity and grace; your men's legs will never 
mix together; you will not be obliged to halt, 


perl: aps, in the middle of every wheel to reco- 
ver the ſtep; nor will the men befatigued in any - 


degree equal to what they are at preſent. No- 
thing is more common, than to ſee a number 
of perſons dance together during a whole 
night, even with pleaſure; but deprive them 
of muſic, and the moſt e amongſt 
them will not be able to bear it for two hours 


only. This ſufficiently proves, that ſounds 


have a ſecret power over us, diſpoſing our or- 


gans to bodily. exerciſes, and, at the ſame time, 5 
deluding, as it were, the dall gf them. If 
any one, thinking to ridicule what 1 have ad- 


vanced, | aſks. me what particular air I would 
end to make men march, I will rea- 


dily anſwer, without being moved by his rail- 


lery, that all airs, in common or triple time, 
in a 


in which they are ſeverally ſet; that nothing 
more is required, than to try them upon the 
drum, accompanied by the fife, and to chuſe 
ſuch as are beſt e to the nature and com- 


wh of thoſe inſtruments,—— Perhaps it may 


objected, that there are ny” men whoſe 
| ears 


7 
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ears are not to be affected by ſounds. But this 
is a falſity; for the movement is ſo natural, 


that it can hardly be even avoided. I have 


frequently taken notice; chat, in beating to 


arms, the ſoldiers have fallen into their ranks 


in cadence, without being ſenſible of it, as it 
were; nature and inſtinct carrying them invo- 
luntarily; ; and without it, it is impoſſible to 
perform any evolution in cloſe order, Which I 


thall prove 1n 1ts proper place. 


If what I have been ſaying is only odd 


in a ſuperficial manner, the cadence may not 


appear to be of ſuch great importance; but to 
be able to increaſe or diminiſh the rapidity of 
a march, during an engagement, is an advan- 
tage, which. may be of infinite conſequence. 
The military pace of the Romans was no other 
than this, with which they marched twenty- 
four miles, equal to eight of our leagues, in 


five hours. Let us try the experiment upon a 


body of our infantry, and ſee whether they 


will be able to perform as much in the ſame 
{pace of time. It muſt be allowed indeed, 
that marching compoſed the principal part of 


their diſcipline; nevertheleſs, one may from 


hence form a judgment of the pains they took 
in exerciſing their troops, as well as of the im- 
portance of the cadence. It will be no dif- 
Aculty to prove, that it is impoſſible to keep 
the ranks cloſe, or to make a vigorous charge 


upon an enemy, without it. What a prodigy 
1s this! and vet I don t 18 a ſingle perſon 
8 | | "Has 
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has paid any regard or attention to it for: theſe 
three or four ages paſt. 
It now becomes necellary to examine a little 
our preſent method of forming troops for ac- 
W tion. Thoſe who underſtand it the beſt, di- 
W yide a battalion, into ſixteen parts, which. are 
diſtinguiſhed by different appellations, accord- 
ing to the peculiar cuſtoms of places; A com- 
pany of grenadiers is poſted upon one flank, 
and a que upon the other: it is drawn up 
four deep *; and, that its front may be ren- 
dered as extenſive as poſſible, it marches to the 
attack in a line. The battalions which form 
the whole line of battle, are cloſe to each 
other, the infalltry being all together in one 
body, and the cavalry in another; a method 
contradictory to common prudence, and of 
which we ſhall ſpeak more at large in another 
place. In advancing towards the enemy, they 
are compelled, by the nature of their diſpoſi- 
tion, to move very {low : the majors are call- 
ing out, Cloſe ! on which they preſs inwards, 
and crowding too much upon their centre, it 
inſenſibly breaks, and becomes eight deep, 
while the flanks remain only four; an inſtance 
which every perſon who has been in an en- 
gagement will acknowledge the truth of. The 
general ſeeing this diſorder, and being afraid 
to have his flanks expoſed by- the intervals 
which have conſequently been made between 


* It is A cuſtom of the Engliſh army to 3 up their bat- 


tations three deep; but we are to ſuppoſe, that the 3 al- 
ludes in this Pee to the French diſpoſition. 
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the battalions, is obliged to halt; which, in 


the face of an enemy, is very dangerous; but 


as they alſo, from fimilar meaſures, are 


bably in as much confuſion, the miſchief is 
not ſo great as it would be otherwiſe. Never- 
theleſs, a perſon ought, at all events, to perſiſt 


in advancing, and never make a halt, to re- 
medy ſuch diforders; becauſe, if the enemy 
takes advantage of chat opportunity to fall 


upon him, he muſt inevitably be undone. 
When the two armies arrive within a certain 


_ diſtance from each other, they both begin to 


fire, and continue their approaches, till they 


come within about fifty or fixty paces; where, 
as is ufually the caſe, ae the one or other 


takes to flight; and chis is what is called a 


charge. It is inconſiſtent, indeed, with the 


nature of their prefent bad order, that they 
thould be able to make a better; becauſe I 


book upon it as an impoſſibility, without the 
uſe of the cadence. But let two battalions, 


which are to engage each other, march up 
with ſtraight ranks, and without doubling or 
breaking, and ſay which of them will gain the 
victory; the one that gives its fire in advancing, 
or the other that reſerves it? Men of any 
experience will, with great reaſon, give it in 
favour of the laner: for, to add to the con- 


fternation into which the former muſt be 


thrown, in ſeeing their enemy advancing 
upon them through the ſmoke, with his fire 
reſerved, they will be either obliged to halt, 
or, at leaſt, to march very ſlow, till they 

have 
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have loaded again; during which time, they 
are expoſed to a dreadful havock, if he enlarges 
his pace, and falls upon them before they are 
ready again. 50 
If che laſt war had e ſome time 
longer, the cloſe fight would certainly have 
become the common method of engaging ; 
for the inſignificancy of ſmall arms began to 
be diſcovered, which make more noiſe than 
W they do execution, and which mult always 
| dos. the defeat of thoſe who depend too 
much upon them.. If, therefore, the firings 
had been laid aſide, it is highly probable, the 
preſent method likewiſe of forming three or 
tour deep, would have ſoon ſhared the ſame 
fate; for what ſervice could reaſonably be ex- 
pected. from a body of men, rendered {low and 
thy by "Ng extent of front, againit an 
oppoſite one, who were able to march with 
more rapidity, and to perform every move- 
ment with more caſe? But, in order to ren- 
der this more intelligible, the following ex- 
planation will not be unneceſſary 
Let us ſuppoſe two ee ee each conpalial 
of 600 men, drawn up according to the plan, 
Plate 1. fig. 2. A repreſents one formed after 
the preſent method, B one after mine, and is 
moreover eight deep, whoſe front is neverthe- 
leſs equal to the one four deep; accompanied 
at the fame time with the advantage of being 
able {till to enlarge it; which it is impoſſible 
for the other to do e e breaking: I ſhall 
always outflank the other, by adding a pace or 
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two occaſionally to my intervals; ſhall remain 
eight deep againſt four; have no diforders or 
confuſion to apprehend; {hall be able to march 
as quick again; and having no obſtacle of ſuf- 
_ ficient force to oppoſe me, ſhall make way 
through their ranks in an inſtant.-----If they 
open, in order to attack the flanks of my di- 
viſions, the intervals between them are ſo 
_ ſmall, and the pikes tranſverſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they will be inevitably broken, and 
thrown into confuſion j. and by giving their | 
fire, they will expoſe themſelves to immediate 
deſtruction, having no fur cher means of r re- 
tarding my fury. Fe 
This mothagd of forming a beualien cor- 
reſponds exactly with that of the Romans, and 
is evidently the beſt. Let us therefore ac- 
knowledge them for our maſters, and adopt 
their meaſures. Though they had no gun- 
powder, yet they invented machines, which, 
if they made lefs noiſe than ours; dick: as Wepich 
execution. The effects of 'gunpowder in en- 
gagements are become leſs dreadful, and fewer 
lives are loſt by it, than is generally imagined. 
I have ſeen whole: volleys fired, without even 
killing four men; and ſhall appeal to the ex- 
perience of all mankind, if any fingle diſ- 
charge was ever ſo violent, as to diſable an e- 
nemy from advancing afterwards, to take am- 
ple revenge, by pouring in his fire, and at the 
ſame inſtant ruſhing in with fixed bayonets. 
It is by this method only, that numbers are to 


be deſtroyed, and victories obtained. 
At 


* 
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W within twenty paces; expecting, 
W diſcharge made at that Stanek, 


: dent to make the attack, till he had firſt 


following is a relation. 


— wer e's 


* 2 
* 


At the battle of Caſtiglione, M. de Revent- 
lau, who commanded the Imperial army, had 
drawn up his infantry on a plain, with orders 


K eee 
A , em il $a, dts 6) n 


* : 
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to reſerye their fire till the French approached 


by a general 


to deteat- 


them. The French, after having, with ſome 


difficulty, reached che top of a hill, which ſe- 
parated them from the Imperia aliſts, drew up 
oppoſite to them, with orders not to fire at 


all: but as M. de Vendome judged it impru- 


ſt poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of a farm which was ſituated 


upon his right, the two armies ſtood looking 
at each other for ſome time. 
orders to engage were given. The Imperi- 


aliſts, in obedience to their inſtructions, ſuf- 


all poſſible coolneſs and precaution: notwith- 
anding which, before the ſmoke was di- 
ſperſed, they were broken ta pieces; great 


ſpot, and the reſt put to flight. 

At the battle of Belgrade, I ſaw two batta- 
lions cut to pieces in an inſtant, of which the 
Being $1 Fron nded _ 
a thick fog, which rendered it impoſſible 
us to diſcern any thing, a ſtrong blaſt of wind 
ſuddenly aroſe, and diſperſed it; when we im- 


Ar length, the 


I fered the French to approach within about 
twenty or twenty-five paces; at which di- 
ſtance they preſented their arms, and fired with 


numbers of them were deſtroyed upon the 


mediately {aw a battalion of Lorrain, and an- 


other of Neuperg upon a hill, ca ned the bat- 
; _ | tery, 


perg deſired a detachment to ſecure the cloth- 
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tery, ſeparated from the reſt of our army. 
Prince Eugene at the ſame time diſcovering a 
party of horſe in motion upon the fide of the 


mountain, aſked me if I could diſtinguiſh what 0 
they were: I anſwered, they were thirty or 4 
forty Turks; then, replies he, thoſe two bat- n 
talions aro undone: at which time I could per- F: 
ceive no appearance of their being pars. a} Þ 
not being able to ſee what was on the other W 
fide of the mountain; but galloping up at full 
ſpeed, I no: ſooner arrived. in the rear of Neu- Ml c 
| perg's colours, than I ſaw the two battalions MW 
preſent, and give a general fire upon a large f 
body of Turks, at the diſtance of about thirty g 
| paces; inſtantaneouſly after which, the Turks 0 
ruſhed forwards $72 the ſinoke, without M3 
allowing them a moment's time to fly, and n 
with their ſabres cut the whole to pieces upon m 
the ſpot. The only perſons who eſcaped, were A 
M. de.] Neuperg, who happened luckily to be t 
on horſeback; an enſign, with his colours, Mat 
who clung to my horſe's mane, and incumber- fe 
ed me not a little, beſides two or three private n 
men. At this inſtant came up Prince Eugene, 
almoſt quite alone, being attended only by his Mt 
body-guard; but the Turks, of their own ac- 
cord, retired. Here the Prince received a ſhot *. 
through his ſleeve. Upon the arrival after- MW... 
wards of ſome cavalry and infantry, M. Neu- 5 


ing; upon which ſentries were immediately Nene 

poſted at the four angles of the ground, occu- Þ 

pied by the dead bodies of ag. two battalions ; Ma, 
and 
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a and their clothes, hats, ſhoes, Cc. collected 
ae in heaps together; during which time, I had 
at 


curioſſty enough to count the number of 
Turks, which might be deſtroyed by the ge- 
W neral diſcharge of the two ee and 
found it amounted only to thirty-two; a cir- 
cumſtance, which has by no means increaſed 


N f my regard for the firings *. 
all BS It was an eſtabliſhed maxim with M. FR 


Greder, a man of reputation, and who has, 
for a long time, commanded my regiment of 


ge foot in France, to make his men carry their 
Ty WW firelocks ſhouldered in an engagement; and in 


© order to be ſtill more maſter of their fire, he 
did not even ſuffer them to make ready their 


ad matches : thus he marched againſt the ene= 
on my, and the moment they gave their fire, he 


& threw himſelf, ſword-in-hand, at the head of 
che colours, and, crying out F llow me! raſhed 
Wat once upon them. By this method he de- 
feated the Friſe guards at the battle of Flerus, 
and was alſo ſucceſsful on all other occafions. 
What 1 have been advancing, 885 to me 


2 The quickneſs with which the Pruſſians load, iu dend 


W tage in one reſpect, as it engages a ſoldier's attention, and allows 
him no time for reflection in marching up againft his enemy: ne- 


er- verchelefs it is an error to imagine, that the five victories which 

eu- [they obtained in the laſt war, ougbt to be aſcribed altogether to 

1 their firing, becauſe it was remarked, that, in moſt of thoſe 

actions, they loſt more men from the fire of the enemy, than the 

tely enemy did from theirs. 

cu- F. This expreſſion alludes to the abe whieh were for- 
. werly in uſe, and ſignifies the fixing of the match in its proper 

Ns 3 8 955 to give fire to the muſket. 
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ſupported by reaſon, as well as experience, and 
proves that our large battalions are vaſtly de- 
fective in their compoſition; as the ouly ſer- 
vice which they are capable of doing in action, 
is by their firing : their conſtruction is there- 
fore ps FT, to that alone; and when that is 
rendered ineffectual, they are no longer of any 
conſequence; conſcious of which, their own 
ſafety becomes naturally the next object of 
their attention. Thus it is, that every thing 1 
centers, from its very nature, in its point of 
equilibrium, —— The original of this method 
of forming our battalions, was probably taken 
from reviews; for, drawn up in ſuch exten- M 
five order, they make a more pleaſing appear- 
ance; to which being familiarized by cuſtom, WW 
it inſenſibly became adopted in action. : 
Yet, notwithſtanding the weakneſs and ab- = 
furdity of ſuch a diſpoſition, there are many || 
who pretend to vindicate it by reaſon; alledg- 
ing, that in thus extending their front, they 
will be able to enlarge their fire: and, in com- 
pliance with this opinion, I have known ſome if 
draw up their battalions even three deep; but 
they have been made” ſenſible of their error, 
bs by ſevere Experience; otherwiſe, I really ima- 
gine, they would ſoon have formed them two 
deep, and not improbably, im ranks entire: 
for it has been hitherto an invariable maxim 
in all engagements, to endeavour. to outflank 
the enemy, by exceeding - him in front. 
But before I enlarge too much on this 
biet, it 1s neceſſary that I ſhould deſcribe 
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: my method bf forining regiments and legions; 
after which, I ſhall treat of the cavalry; and 


= IE cndeavour to eſtabliſh a certain order and diſ- 
. IE poſition, which, although it may be ſubject 
to ſome change from the variety of ſituations, 
15 f ought n never to be Ay G 1 dens : 
ny 
li '© A A P. 
of 
5 | of the Legion. 
od -HE Man conquered all nations by che 
en effects of their diſcipline; they ſtudied the 
mal” art of war with unwearied attention, and ju- 
*" I diciouſly relinquiſhed their own cuſtoms, 
mn, whenever experience threw better in their way. 
n this reſpect; they differed from their ene- 
ab- mies, the Cauls, whom they perpetually de- 
any BE feated during a ſeries. of ages, without making 
dg- BE them ſenſible of the badneſs of their practice, 
hey or provoking- them to retrieve their ae by 
em- ang alteration in it. : 
me The legion was a ach ſo formidable, as to 
but be capable of undertaking the moſt arduous 
ror, enterpriſes. Its compoſition, ſay 8 Vegetius, | 
ma- was undoubtedly the effect of divine inſpira- 
WO tion alone; a reflection correſponding with the 
tire. opinion which 1 have, for a long time, enter- 
uu rained concerning its importance, and which 
. has rendered me more ſenſible of the defects of 
our own practice, | ere fs et * 
this 5 E „  Acconding | 
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| Actortling then to my ſyſtem, the infantry 
is to be formed into legions, every one conſiſt- 
ing of four regiments, and every regiment of 
four centuries; each century having a half- 
century of light-armed foot, 15 a ar 
tury of horſe. 
When centuries of infantry are drawn v up in 

ſeparate bodies, I ſhall give them the name of 
battalions, and the cavalry that of /quadrons, 


in order to render things famgliar to our ideas, 


by dete es as much as s poſſible to our own 
cuſtoms. 

The centuries, both of foot and horſe, are 
to be compoſed of ten companies * ; 
company conſiſting of fifteen men, as will be 
explained more at large in the following de- 
tails.— But, as it is neceſſary in all govern- 
ments to have regard to economy in the ſup- 


port of their armies, it therefore becomes ex- 


pedient to form them upon + three different 
eſtabliſhments, underſtood; among us by the 
following appellations; the eſtabliſhment in 
Peace; the preparatory eſtabliſhment for war; 5 
and the complete eſtablithment in war. 
In times of profound peace, when the firſt 
_ eſtabliſhment takes place, the companies are 
only to conſiſt of one ſerjeant, one corporal, 
and five veteran ſoldiers; 3 when Preparations 


* * Although a compan of york i is an n unuſual term in the 
Engliſh ſervice, yet it is ho ed the military reader will be kind 
enough to excuſe this introduction of it, as it is only admitted 
in this place, to prevent obſcurity and confuſion in others. 


See Plate Fe. fig. 3, and + 
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W Chap,/ii. Of the Legion, :— 
are making for a war that is expected, al- 


4 MM though not declared, an addition of five men 
£ WE myſt be made; and of ten, when they are to 
be completed to the full elbe Which 
makes an augmentation of 1600 per legion. 


= The five veterans per company will conſti- 
& tute a fund for the occaſional ſupply of offi- 

cers, and non-commiſſioned officers, by which 
means the inconvenience of making them of 
ſuch as have nexer been 1 in ſervice will be 
W avoided. 

= New-raiſed regiments Iam ahogethes averſe 
to; for unleſs they are grafted upon old ones, 

X 19H" commanded by good officers, eight or ten 


ry Yn 
be campai gns e deſtroy them. 


W The cavalry are to be ſubject to no manner 
W of change or reduction: for veterans, both in 


FE regard to men and horſes, are the beſt, and 


P= To 0 85 
x- recruits of either abſolutely uſeleſs. Notwith- 
ent ſtanding, therefore, they are an expence to 2 
the? nion, their neee renders it nn 


fable. 
In regard to che infantry, nid the Prin- 
eipal officers are men of ſenſe and experience, 
che management 15 the ee pare of it 
lis diſcretional. 


ral, As I am going to treat of war, 1 ſhall : 
ons Naccordingly ſuppoſe my troops completed to 
| che third eſtabliſhment; ſo that a century of 

n the foot —. conſiſt or the tolloning aun. 7 
trend x l 

| ä 3 The 

are 
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The Detail of a Century. 4 


eue e 
Second lieutenants „ 
Serjeant- major e 
Do aa a TRES 
a 57 "I at arms — — 
Ten companies, ade 52 8 
each of 17 men, including 
che W and, c many 


a et 170 
* 4 1 2 i 2 
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Ther two o Half be tu 
5 "nd foot, are not to Mickey ten' 7 


regiments to which they reſpectively belong. 
Any diminution af the heavy=arn 


ces, urs compoſe the main bady of the ; in- 2 . 
fantry, even though it ſhould be ſo great, by 


— 


loſſes in time of war, as to reduce them to the 
eHabli :/hment in peace, will be of no bad conſe- 


quence, becauſe the different di viſions of the 
legion will ſtill remain equal and entire: a cir- 
rumſtance of infinite uſe and advantage in ſer: 
vice, as you will never be obliged to vary your 
manceuvre; for it is inconceivable how preju- 
flicial are all alterations of that kind, inſomuch 

that, 
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ny, including the ſerjeants and e be- 
cauſe they are to recruit theraſelves out of the 
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longing to the fame government, when aſſem- 


2 bled tegether, differ to ſuch. a degree in their 
manner of performing, that one would have 


naturally taken them for a Section, n made 
from ſeveral diſtin& nations. 

It is neceſſary therefore to eſtabliſh o one cer- 
tain principle of action, and never to depart 
from it; a principle which ought to be 3 
ed . to every military perſon, as being 
the foundation of his ; profeſſion; but it is im- 
poſſible to retain it, unleſs you always preſerve 


the ſame nurnber of officers, and non- com- 


miſſioned officers; becauſe, without it, your 


manceuvres will naturally be Wy ect te to perpe- 


tual variation. 


i en eur. 
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that, after a long peace, L have ſeen troops be- 
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The State of a Leg on, | 


Four regiments | 3 — 
Legionary general! — 
Legionary major 5 ** 
Engineers . 

| Quarter-maſter VT VIE 
! God} 725. lg 
en — 
Surgeon- major bog 
_ Kettle=drammer mm 
 Standard-bearer _ [LOT EEG End 
n — — 
Prov st — 
Marſhal-maaun — 
Executioner : — * 
Carpenters . — 
Workmen of various kinds £1 ous 
Servants, for ten \ arriages — 
1 vg to ———— 


el Total legion 3 = 
* B. 2 ene 
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Ev br cenküx is to be furniſhed with a piece 


of Aae of my own invention, called an 
amuſette, which carries above 4000 paces 
with extreme velocity; the field- pieces uſed by 
the Germans and Swedes will ſcarcely carry a 
fourth part of that diſtance: this is alſo much 
more true; 5 18 drawn and worked with calc 


* See plate I, . fig. * 
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vy two or three men; carries a half- pound 
ball, and is made with a convenience to hold 
Ja chouſund; all which muſt render it of great 
W {cryice on numberleſs occaſions in war. 

= The artillery and waggons are to be drawn 
vy oxen, andthe latter loaded with all kinds of 

inſtruments and utenfils neceſſary for building 
W forts; as cordage, cranes, pulleys, windlaſſes, 
ſaws, hatchets, ſhovels, mattocks, O'c. which 
W muſt be all marked with the number of their 
W reſpetive legion, to prevent their being loſt, 
or mixed together. 


= The corps being thus diſpoſed, the private 
ſoldiers ſhould have a piece of braſs fixed on 
each ſhoulder, with the number of the legion 
and regiment upon it, to which they belong, 
chat they may, at all times, be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed.— 1 would alſo have their right 
hands marked in the ſame manner, with the 
kind of compoſition made uſe of by Indians, 
Wo as never to be effaced; which would effec- 
tually put a ſtop to deſertion, and tend to in- 


numerable good conſequences. This cr.om, 


however ſtrange, may nevertheleſs be eafily 
introduced, provided the ſovereign, will only 
Jaſſemble his colonels, and repreſent. to, them, 
chat it will be of great importance in ſupport- 
Jing good order, as well as preventing deſer- 
tion; that it cannot be conſidered in any other 
light, than as a mark of honour, which mani- 
feſts their engagement in the ſervice of their 
country; and that they will do him a pleaſure 
in firſt complying with it, and ſetting the ex- 
Mew ö . ample 
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ample to the reſt of his army. 


marked with a hot iron. 


The half-centuries of horſe are to be com- 
poſed of men taken out of the regiments to 
which they reſpectively belong, leaving the 


—Aijiy addreſs 
of this nature muſt infallibly have the defired 
effect; in conſequence of which; all the ſub- 
ordinate officers, ambitious to oblige their 
prince, and ſenſible of the utility of ſuch an in- 
ſtitution, will gladly imitate their colonels; at- 
ter which, the ſoldiers will be ſo far from ob- 
jecting to it, that it will become a matter of 
choice to chem. It was a practice amongſt the 
Romans, but with this difference, that they 


choice of them to their centurion; with this 


exception, that he muſt give preference i in ſuch | 
election to the old ſoldiers. Cavalry thus col- | 
lected and formed, will never abandon their in- 
fantry ; but, on the contrary, will inſpire them 
with uncommon reſolution, and be of admi- i 
rable ſervice to them, either in purſuing the Bi 
enemy, or covering their retreat; of which 


I ſh:.*! ſpeak more at large in another place. 


The light- armed foot are, in like manner, ; 


to be ſupplied by their reſpective regiments, 


the centurions electing the youngeſt, and moi 
active. Their arms muſt conſiſt of nothing 
more than a very light fowling-piece, and a 
bayonet with a handle to it, which will, at | 


the ſame time, anſwer the purpoſe of a ſword. 


This fowlng-piece is to be made ſo as to open 7 


and receive the charge. at the breech, in order 
Lo avoid the l inconvenience and loſs of time in 


1 Tammang 
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ramming it down; and all the accoutrements 
muſt be as light as poſſible. Their officers are 


the ſame manner as the private men, 
without paying any regard to - ſeniority.- 
if- & Thus formed, they muſt be exerciſed with a 

= continuance; muſt practice jumping and run- 
ning, but, above all, firing at a mark at three 


appointed for thoſe who excel in all theſe dif- 
= ferent exerciſes, in order to excite an emula- 
tion amongſt (him. 


& this plan, and thoroughly inured to labour, 
can march every where with the cavalry, and, 


= confiderable ſervice. . 1210 


1 am far from approving Af grenadiers: 
for as they uſually compoſe the flower of our 


degree, that they are no longer. able to furniſh 

nts would therefore ſubſtitute the veterans in their 
1 

boom; who ougght, morever, to have -a larger 


. 1 are to be employed « on all ſervices re- 
| quiring expedition and activity , and the ve- 


tenant, 


alſo to be choſen out of the regiment, after 


hundred paces diſtance: and rewards are to be 


A body of infantry compoſed arab to 


lam confident, will be W of doing very 


army, and are employed on every important 
occaſion, a briſk war exhauſts them to fuch a 


non-commiſſioned officers, on whom the ex- 
cellence of the - infantry totally depends, 28 


- pay than the other ſoldiers. The hght-armed 


terans only on ſuch as were 3 and of 
moment; which will tend to the reciprocal 
intereſt of both eſtabliſhments. The command 
of che former 1 is to be always given to a lieu- 
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out affronting them to a violent degree; even 


in themſelves inſufficient, and whoſe perſons 
are naturally too infirm to ſupport the fatigues 


common to employ the grenadiers on every 


firelocks, five feet in length, whoſe bores muſt 
be wide enough to hold an ounce-ball, and 


two feet and a half in length. 
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tenant, the particular appointment of whom 
muſt depend upon the colonel; but that of 
the latter, being regarded as the poſt of ho- 
6 2 15 to be determined altogether by ſenio- 

T1 According to the preſent fyſtem, it is 
ee to prevent the officers from ſucceed- 
ing to grenadier- companies by ſeniority, with- 


thoſe, which is frequently the cafe, who are 


incident to thoſe ſtations.— I have alto ſeen 
the lives of many brave men thrown away on 
trifles, and that particularly at ſieges. It is ſo 


occaſion which preſents itſelf, that they are 
ſometimes detached on the moſt ee ter- 
vices, and but too often ſacrificed without any | 
manner of neceſſity. = 
The Werren forces are to have good 


made to receive the charge at the breech, in 

the ſame manner as thofe of the Ne ware 
forces: they will carry above twelve hundred 
paces: to theſe muſt be alſo added bayonets, 


It is needleſs to be under any apprehenſions 
of overloading the infantry with arms, becauſe 
their weight rather ſerves to poiſe and make 
them ſteady than otherwiſe. Thoſe of the 
Roman foldiers weighed above fixty pounds; 
and it was death to throw away any part of 

them 
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the latter muſt be laid aſide; 
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contrary effect, as it prevented their entertain- 
ing any thoughts of flying ; and, for that rea- 
ſon, was one of their capital maxims. 


The men are likewiſe to be furniſhed with 


bucklers of leather, prepared in vinegar; which 


will be attended with: very conſiderable advan- 
tages: for they are not only of uſe to cover 
the arms, but whenever the troops are to en- 


gage ſtanding, they may form a kind of pa- 
rapet with them in an inſtant, by paſſing them 
from hand to hand along the front; two of 


them, the one upon the other, being muſket- 


proof. My opinion, in regard to this piece of 


armour, is ſupported by that of Montecuculli, 
who fays, that it 1s abſolutely necellary” for the 
infantry. 

Theſe bayonets being made with handles to 


fix within the barrel of the firelock, are much 


preferable to the others; becauſe they put it 


into a commanding officer” s power, to pre- 


ſerve his fire as long as he thinks proper; 
which is a circumſtance of the utmoſt import- 


ance, It is inconſiſtent for one body of troops 
to make uſe of two different ways of engaging 
at once. They muſt of neceſſity, therefore, 
either proceed at once to cloſe fight, or depend 
altogether upon their firings; and whenever 
the former method is to be put in execution, 

to which, on ac- 
tual ſervice, men can hardly be reconciled; 
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them in action; which, ſo far from being at- 
tended with any bad conſequence, had a quite 


nothing, in general, being more difficult, than 
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to prevent their firing, when they approach 1 
near their enemy; of which what follows is 
one inſtance.  --: 


Charles XII. King of Sweden, intending to 


introduce amongſt his troops the method of 
engaging ſword-in-hand, had frequently men- t. 


tioned his deſign to his officers, and it was 
likewiſe made known to his whole army. Ac- 
cordingly, at the battle of- againſt the 
Muſcovites, he haſted to the head of his re- 


giment of infantry, the moment it begun, and 


made a fine harangue; immediately after 
which he diſmounted, and, poſting himſelf in 
the front of the colours, led them on to the 
charge; but as ſoon as they came within a- 
bout thirty paces of the enemy, the whole gave 
fire, notwithſtanding his preſence, as well as 
his poſitive orders to the contrary; and al- 
though he routed the enemy, and gained a 
complete victory, yet he was ſo piqued, that 
he paſſed through the ranks, remounted his 

hacks and rode off without ſpeaking a ſingle 
word. 

But to return to che 8 . batta- 
lions are at firſt to be drawn up four deep, the 


two front ranks being armed with firelocks on- 


ly, and the two rear with half-pikes, and fire- 
locks ſlung over their eee e The halt- 
pike is a ſlender weapon, thirteen feet in 
length, excluſive of the iron head, which is to 
be three-ſquare, eighteen inches long, and two 
broad; the ſtaff muſt be of deal, hollowed, 
and covered wich varniſhed parchment; which 

| wall 


h I Vill be very light, and not being ſo limber as 
is one that is ſolid, will be likewiſe much more 


Nuſeful in action. oe My: opinion, in regard to 
the importance of this inſtrument, is ſupported 
yy the general concurrence of men of reflec- 


tion and experience; and the only reaſons to 
as De aſſigned for the difuſe of it, are ſuch as 
c- Have alſo occaſioned the abolition of many 
he Ter excellent cuſtoms of the ancients, by 
e- Frhich I mean neglect and indolence. The 
ad 2 3 were found unſerviceable in ſome 
er 2 Þffairs that happened in Italy, where the ſitua- 

in tion was rough and impracticable for them; 

he from whence they came to be totally laid 
a- 7 xfide; and nothing ſince has been thought of, 


Hut to increaſe the quantity of fire-arms. 


Ve 
as Although I have been exclaiming againſt 
al- ing in general, yet, in certain ſituations, it 


gle pught to be ſimple and unconſtrained.—— 
WT he preſent practice is of little or no effect; 
Wor the men are ſo diſtracted by that attention 


Erith any certainty. How 1s it to be expected, 
W bat, after they have preſented their arms, they 


Eye, till they receive the word to fire? The moſt 
minute accident ſerves to diſcompoſe them; 
; ad, having once loſt the critical moment, their 

Ire afterwards 3 is, in a great meaſure, thrown 


LY 


n f. , 4s 


Ws both advantageous and neceſſary; ſuch as, in 
Vncloſures and rough grounds, and alſo againſt 
Wcavalry: but the method of performing it 


Frhich they are obliged to give to the word of 


- ommand, that ir is impoſſible for them to fire 


Fan, in ſuch a poſition, retain an object in their 


away, 
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away. The ſtricteſt nicety and exactneſs i X 
required in levelling ; inſomuch, that an 
movement of the firelock, when preſented, 
although, even imperceptible, is ſufficient ti 
throw the ball confiderably out of its tru 
direction; to add to which, their being key 
in a conftrnined attitude, wall naturally mak 
them unſteady, Theſe, and other inconvenien 2 
cies, totally prevent that execution which migh oy 
be expected from ſmall arms. But as this i 
a ſubject which demands a particular article, 
{hall therefore treat of it at large hereafter, and = 
return to the forming of my battalions. An 

In charging, the two rear-ranks are to levee 
their pikes; in which poſition they will extend 
from ſix to ſeven feet before the front-rankm 
the front-ranks being ſheltered in ſuch a man 
ner, will, I am confident, take a much ſure 
aim, and fire with: more coolneſs and reſoly 
tion, than they would otherwiſe do; and th 
rear-ranks, as they are likewiſe covered by tit 
front, will exerciſe their pikes with mon 
intrepidity, and be capable of doing infinitely 
more ſervice, than if they were armed onh Io 
with firelocks : the ſecond rank can fire ver 
well, without obliging the front to kneel ; b + 
which means a very inconvenient and danger 0 
ous poſition is avoided: for all thoſe who 1: 
bour under any degree of fear, are natural) 7 
deſirous to continue as long as poſſible in ſuc 
an attitude; and, after they have fired, do nol 
riſe up, in order to load again, with that briſk . 
is a 18 neceſſary. But there is anothall 
mor 
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ore material objection to this method, which 
g, that it ſubjects you to the neceſſity of halt- 
Wag at every fire. —— According to the diſpoſi- 
oon which I propoſe, the whole are under 
4 over, one rank protected by another with a 
eciprocal confidence. The front preſents a 
Poreſt of ſpears, whoſe appearance muſt be 
Eircadful to your enemies, and encouraging to 
Y ) our own troops, who become inſpired with 
Wccth courage from a ſenſibility of their power. 

The _ plate I. fig. 5, 7, 8. and plate 


Wnanner of forming the centuries. In forming 


entre of their reſpective centuries, becauſe every 
entury is to follow its own; and, in forming 


ſiraMWre to be governed by the grand or legionary 
andard; which method will enable them, on 

rery occaſion, to form with eaſe and celerity. 

W 4s ſtandards were at firſt deſigned only for 


lential an inſtitution. It is become univerſally 
No a battalion in the centre of it, as if nothing 
abſurd practice appears to me another proof 


f our ignorance: for the ſtandards being 
appointed by the ancients, each to direct the 


: I. fig. 6. plate III. fig. 9, 10. will explain my 


egiments, the ſtandards. are to be poſted in the 


] 5 he legion, the ſtandards of all the regiments 


- ſuch purpoſes, and to aſſiſt troops in rallying, 
Wnothing aſtoniſhes me more, than that men 
ould be prevailed upon to deviate from ſo 


: the cuſtom, to poſt all the ſtandards belonging 


Ness than numbers collected together could ſerve | 
to render them ſufhciently conſpicuous. This 


: motions of a ſeparate body of W and theſe 
bodies 
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48 e the Legion. Book I. 
bodies being reduced, by the events of war, to n 
ſmall numbers, the whole, in conſequence of 
their weakneſs, were at length formed into 
one body, and all the ſtandards poſted in the r 
centre: in the courſe of years, they were 
completed to their firſt eſtabliſhment ; but the 
neceſſary removal of the ſtandards to their ec 
former poſts again, which ought to have taken 
| place at the ſame time, was omitted: from | 
thence we blindly have adopted the ſame cu-- 
ſtom, which is a circumſtance that has hitherto | 
eſcaped the obſervation of any other perſon; | 
and it is highly probable, that our battalions | 
likewiſe owe their preſent unwieldy form to . 
ſome ſuch original. If this be allowed, the 
diſciplinarians of the preſent age have certainly 
proceeded upon a principle founded oO e- 
treme ignorance and error. 2 
As there will be found above an | hundred 2M 
officers and non-commiſſioned officers per re- 
giment, they are therefore to be always poſted 
by files; one to every maniple or diviſion, 
and two to every century. This diſpoſtioaſ 5 
will enable them to prevent the regiments 
from diſordering each other, and the divitions a. 2 
from mixing, which is a matter of no {mal - 
moment in an engagement: it will moreover 
produce another good effect, in giving theme 
an abſolute command over the men: for when- WI 
ever they attempt to take their firelocks from 
off their ſhoulders, in order to fire at an im- di 
proper time, or without order, they can in- 
Ty ſee and hinder it; Which they are by 
no 
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ho means able to do, when poſted in the front 
and rear, according to the preſent practice. 

| I As I have formed three different eſtabliſh= 
1 ents, the firſt and loweſt of which is to take 
ere | ook in peace only; the ſecond, when a war 
i is expected; and the third, after it is declar- 
ed; at which time, the companies, as has 
4b efore been explained, are to be completed to 
| | eventeen men, and conſequently the centuries 
co 184, ſerjeants and corporals included; when 
erto theſe centuries therefore are reduced a third, 

on; Wor more, they are to be diſtinguiſhed by the. 
name of troops, and by that of battalions un, 
when complete. 

the The half-centuries of li oh armed n nnd 
inly of horſe, muſt be always kept complete, be- 
cauſe they recruit out of their reſpective regi- 


ire 
2 re- : ”— 
ted 


pelow their proper eſtabliſhment ; and this 
more eſpecially, as it is not my intention to 
have them at all ſubject to detachments, but 
ion that they ſhould always march in a body. 

tion In the diſpoſition for charging *, the light- 
ents: rmed foot are to be diſperſed along the front, 

lions Hhat the diſtance of an hundred, or from one to 
mall 8 wo hundred paces, from the legion, and to 
over I degin firing when the enemy 1s about three 
hem F hundred paces off; which they are to continue, 
hen; without any word of command, till the enemy 
from approaches within about fifty paces; at which 
im- diſtance, every commanding officer is to order 
| 1 n retreat, taking care to retire ſoftly towards 
e blk 


_ * See Plate III. Fig. 11. | 


3 and conſequently ought never to be 
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his reſp ectire regiment, and in ſuch manner a 
as to bh able to fall into the intervals of the 
battalions by tens; keeping up his fire likewiſe | 
till he has joined them: by this time the le 
gion muſt be advancing in charging order, ha- 
ving doubled its ranks, and formed eight deep, 
while the light armed foot were ſkirmiſhing 
in front. The half-centuries of horſe likewiſe, | 
being divided and formed into two troops, are 
to be poſted at the diſtance of thirty paces in | 
che rear of their reſpective regiments. 1 
The whole moving forwards in this order, 
with a regular and briſk pace, muſt certainly 
make a formidable appearance, and ane 1 
intimidate the enemy; for what can they do | 
to oppoſe the ſhock? If they would attack 
the flanks of the centuries, oy muſt nece(- 
farily break their battalions before they can be 
able to do it; which is a very dangerous, if 
not an impracticable attempt, conſidering that | 
the intervals conſiſt of no more than ten paces; | 
thoſe moreover filled by the light- armed foot, 
and rendered {till more impenetrable by the 
tranſverſed pikes of the rear-ranks. How is it 
to be ſuppoſed, that, being only four deep, 
and having been likewiſe already harrafled by 
the hght-armed infantry, they can poflibly 
maintain their ground againſt troops, which 
are not only quite freſh, but formed eight 
deep, with a front at the ſame time equal to 
theirs; and which fall impetuoutly upon them, 
diſordered in a manner already by that floating 
and unevenneſs of the ranks which is unavoid- 
able 
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able in the movement of ſo extenſive a body ? 
From hence therefore it appears highly proba- 
ble, that they muſt be defeated; and if they 
truſt to flight, they will only expoſe them- 
ſelves to more certain deſtruction: tor the mo- 


2 ment they turn their backs, the Iight-armed 


e 
Ys = 2 


foot, together with the horſe poſted in the 


1 | rear, are to purſue, and will make dreadful ha- 


vock amongſt them. During the purſuit, the 
centuries are to ſtand faſt, in order to receive 
their own troops again, if repulſed by the ene- 


2 my, and to be able to renew the charges in 


| Caſe 1 it ſhould be neceſſary. 

The peculiar advantages of this Jiſpolition 
being thus conſidered, I cannot avoid giving 
preference to all others, and of being 


beſt adapted for a day of battle. And although 
1 it may be imagined by ſome, that the enemy's 


. 


cavalry might diſperſe my light- armed troops, 
yet, in the execution, it ill be found quite 
otherwiſe: for every regiment having but ſe- 
venty of theſe irregulars, which will be ſcat- 
| tered along its front, and in continual motion, 
the enemy will have no ſteady or fit object to 
fire at: finding themſelves able therefore to do 
but little, if any execution, and expoſed at the 
ſame time to a ſevere fire, they muſt ſoon be 
obliged to retire. But as they will naturally 


endeavour to remedy this 1 inconvenience, the 
only effectual method of doing it, will be for 


then likewiſe to eſtabliſh a body of irregulars, 
trained up to engage mine, and formed upon 
Thus 1ts goodneſs is in one in- 


0 2 


my Principle. 
ſtance 


% 
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ſtance demonſtrated, by the enemy 8 Een re- . 
duced to a neceſſity of adopting it. Yet it is Mc 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they will firſt have YN 
ſuffeged confiderably, and have been repeated- 
ly Band, before. they become ſufficiently ¶t 
reconciled to this change in their manoeuvre [| 
to put it in practice; and even then their | 
troops will be but awkward and new to that | 
kind of engagement, oppoſed againſt mine 
perfectly dexterous, and familiarized to it by 
long habit. Their retreat will moreover be at- |; 


tended with great difficulty and danger; for 
as the preſent diſpoſition of their main body 
_ admits of no intervals, they will be obhged to 
move along the front of their reſpective regi- 
ments, in order to retire by the flanks. 
It will not be improper, 19 I finiſh this I 
chapter, to give che following conciſe calcula- | 
tion of the fire of my light- armed troops. | 


Let us ſuppoſe, them, to begin firing at the t 
diſtance of 300 pages, vchich is what they muſt z 
5 practiſe, at their ordinary exerciſes, and to con- a 


tinue it, during the ſpace of time neceſſary for £ 
the enemy ta march that quantity of ground, 
which, will be from ſix to ſeven minutes at 


leaſt: my irregulars will be able to fire fix 
times in a minute; however, I ſhall only ſay | 
five; every one Will therefore have fired thirty 
times, and conſequently | the compliment be- 


longing to every regiment, at leaſt 2000, be- 
fore the engagement can poſſibly commence 
on the ſide of the enemy. We are, moreover, 
to conſider, ch Hae © troops employed on this BY: 


ſer vice, 
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ſervice, are ſuch as have been inceſſantly exer- 
is ciſed in firing at ſome very diſtant mark; 
= which are not drawn up in any cloſe order; 
and which fire at their own eaſe and diſcre- 
tion, without being obliged to wait for the 
word of command, or kept in that conſtrained 
attitude which is cuſtomary in the ranks, 
[TX where the men crowd one another, and prevent 
their taking a ſteady aim. I may therefore in- 
ſiſt upon it, that a ſingle fire from one of theſe 
irregulars perfected in his buſineſs, will in ge- 
neral do as much execution as ten from any 
other; and if the enemy are drawn up in or- 
der of battle, their movement will be ſo ſlow, 
| - | that they muſt ſuſtain above four or five thou- 
ſand ſuch fires from every regiment, before 
3 they will be able to begin the engagement. 
1 h would not have any one imagine, that 
= | three hundred paces is too great a diſtance for 
IJ theſe fuſees; becauſe their conſtruction is ſuch, 
chat they will carry four hundred point blank; 
and above a thouſand, if elevated to twenty, 
or twenty-five degrees. 
= To theſe I add the fire of the machines 
15 33 I call amu/ettes, Theſe, as I have be- 
; fix fore obſerved, do not require above two or 
- ſay | three ſoldiers both to draw and work them ; 
which ſoldiers are to be furniſhed by the cen- 
turies to which they reſpectively belong, aſ- 
ſiſted by the en. who are ap- 
ence | pointed 3 for that ſervice, ——Before an 
wer, engagement, theſe amuſettes are to obe advanced 
this in front, along with the light-armed troops: 
vice, as 
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as they can be fired two hundred times in an 
hour with eaſe, and carry above three thou- n, 
ſand paces, they will be of great ule to gall an. 
enemy, when forming after they have palled Wl 
any wood, defile, or village; when marching 
in column, or drawing up in order of battle, 
Which laſt requires time. Every century is to 
have but one; nevertheleſs, thoſe of both lines 
may be joined upon occaſion, and the whole |. 
collected upon any eminence, in which fitua-M 
tion they mult do prodigious execution. They "2 
will carry further, and much more true, than 
our cannon ; and the captains-at-arms mut bei 
taught, by conſtant practice, to work them 
with dexterity and judgment. The ſixteen be- Me 
longing to a legion planted together in an en- 
gagement, will be ſufficient to ſilence any bat-W 
tery of the enemy's in an inſtant. =] 
With regard to my pikes, if in rough, or 
mountainous places, they be found to be uſe- 
leſs, the ſoldiers have nothing more to do, than 
to lay them aſide for the time, and to make ta 
uſe of their fuſees, which they always carry er 
flung over their ſhoulders for ſuch purpoſes. 
To fay that the carriage of them will be too 
great an incumbrance, is a frivolous objection; 15 
for as they are now obliged to carry their ten: 
poles, nothing more is required, than to ſub- 
ſtitute theſe pikes in their room, by making 
the tents in ſuch a manner, that, with a cord 
tied by the middle of them, chey may anſwel 
the cite end. Their appearance above th 
tents, ſo far from being diſpleaſing to the eye, E 


will 
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in have a very good effect, and be rather or- 
namental in a camp, than otherwiſe, Their 
an entire weight, including the Mon-weork; does 
not exceed five pounds; and, being made hol- 
ow, they are not ſo weak and limber as thoſe 
formerly in uſe, which, at the ſame time, 
weighed near ernten pounds, and were 
3 el incommodious. | 
Even numbers, and the ſquare-root, eus 
ute the principle on which the form and diſ- 
hey poſition of the ſeveral diſtidct bodies of my 
1 infantry depend, and from which one muſt 
never depart; as are, for inſtance, the four 
maniples or diviſions per century * ; the four 
enturies per regiment; and the four ig 
ments per legion. N 
A body of troops forned according to this: 
plan, muſt andoutiadty be capable of great 
chings, eſpecially if the legionary general be a 
man of parts and experience. For inſtance, if 
5 The commander in chief of an army wants to 
take poſſeſſion of ſome poſt, to obſtru&t the 
Enemy in their projects, or, in ſhort, to exe- 
oſes. : ute any of thoſe various enterpriſes Which are 
tooff frequently found neceſſary in the courſe of a 
tionvar, he has nothing more to do, than to de- 
tent· E dach ſome particular legion upon it; which, as 
hit is furniſhed with every material that can be 
8 e to fortify itſelf, can ſoon be ſecured 
cord from any up: inſult; and, in the ſpace of 
1 four or five days, might put ice in Tuck a de- | 


arr 


> eye 3 See Plan VII. 
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fenſible ſtate, as to be able to ſuſtain a regular L 
fiege, and to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy's i 
hole army. How practicable this is, {hall | 
be demonſtrated hereafter, when I come to 
the ſubject of fortification. = 
This diſpoſition of the infamry appears to 
me the more prudent, as it is juſt in all its 
parts; and the acquired reputation of any fin- 
gle legion, will both make an emulous im- 
preſſion upon the others, and at the ſame time 
diſcourage the enemy. Such a body will na- 
turally regard their credit as the common caulce, 
and be perpetually ſpurred on to glorious deeds Mx 
by a reſtleſs ambition to equal at leaſt, if not Mi 
excel, that of any other. The exploits of 2 
corps which has any fixed rule, are not ſo ſoon 
forgotten, as thoſe of one which bears the 8 
name of its colonel only; becauſe that is ſub- 
ject to be changed, and the remembrance of 
their former actions will then be apt to ceaſe, Hin 
together with that of their name. It is more- 
cover natural for all men to be leſs intereſted ne 
about things which relate to others, than about 
thoſe in which they themſelves are perſonal- 
ly concerned. Thus, by the ſame rule, it 
becomes much eaſier to inſpire a corps which 
is diſtinguiſhed by a title peculiar to itſelf, BF 
with a ſpirit of emulation, than another which 
is called after its colonel, who very probably 

may be diſſiked. Many perſons, not know- 
ing why thoſe regiments which bear the names Mt 
of provinces in France, have always behaved 
ſo particularly well, impute it Kean to 
their 


4 
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Their natural courage; which is fur fen being 
4 The real reaſon, as appears from what I have 
L uſt been obſerving. Thus we ſee, that matters 
f che utmoſt importance depend ſometimes 
n trifles which eſcape our notice; 
= Theſe legions, moreover, form a kind of 
univerſal ſeminary of ſoldiers, where different 
Wations are freely adopted, and their natural 
Prejudices fectually removed; a circumſtance. 

pf infinite uſe to a monarch, or a Conqueror, 

rho will thus always have a world to recruit 
Wn — And thoſe who imagine, that the Ro- 
nan legions were totally compoſed of Roman 
itizens, are very much deceived; for they 
ere a collection of all nations: but it was 
heir compoſition, their diſcipline, and their 
the method of fighting, which gave them the 
Nuperiority over their enemies, and obtained 
heir victories; neither were they vanquiſhed 
5 n their turn, till theſe prudent meaſures 
Pecame ſupplanted, and neg ee and dege= 

7 ee were Hes) to e in their ſtead. 
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* Of Cavalry in general. Book l. 


4. Of the Eſtabliſhment of Cavalry; ; toge- 


of making the horſes fat ſhould be avoided. 


better; as it renders them familiar with dan- 
ger, and capable of attempting any thing : but 


for the horſes, leaves us ignorant of their real 
power and importance. 


land, with which I marched in 5 ad 


can alſo affirm, that at the end of chat time it : 
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and Accoutrements for Man and Horfe 


ther with their Manner of forming, engag- 
ing, and marching. F. Of Foraging, green 
and dry. 6. Of Tents, and the Method of 3 
. encamping. 7. Of Detachments, or Parties 0 

os Wee Cavalry. 
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of Cavalry in general. 


- HE w/ aught to be wen e 
to be mounted on horfes inured to fa- 
tigue; to be incumbered with as Hittle baggage 
as. pofſſible; and, above all, that leading miſtake 
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The oftener likewiſe they fee an enemy, the 


that immoderate love which we are apt to have 
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I had a regiment of German horſe in Po- 
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Vas fitter for ſervice, than another whoſe horſes 
W were too full of fleſh. Unleſs cavalry be able 
to cndure fatigue in running and violent exer- 

I ciſe, they are in reality good for nothing; but 

ms chen they muſt be broke by degrees, and fa- 

WE miliarized to it in length of time by cuſtom; 
= after which, galloping at full ſpeed by ſqua- 
== drons, and a conſtant uſe of violent exerciſes, 

vill both preſerve them in better condition, 
cen BY and make them laſt much longer; it will 

of moreover form the men, and give them a 

martial and becoming air. To exerciſe the 

horſes only once every three years, and then 
but in a gentle manner, from an apprehenſion 
chat violent fatigue and ſweating may be pre- 
judicial to them, is far from being ſufficient: 
for I inſiſt upon it, that, unleſs they are ac- 
cuſtomed to hard treatment, they will be more 
ſubject to diſorders, and at che ſame time 
become incapable of ſervice. 

= There muſt be two kinds of 90 rh - diſtin» 

guiſhed by the different names of 195 and dra- 

= goons: of an former of which, although much 
the beſt, the number muſt be but ſmall, be- 

I cauſe they are attended with great expence : 

but their uſe and application, nevertheleſs, re- 

quires our particular attention. Forty ſqua- 
drons of them are ſufficient for an army of 
from 40 to 50,000 men, Their movements 
ſhould be fm ple, neceſſary, and free from all 

Wy tendency to ee the eſſential point being 

1d | do teach them to engage in a firm body, and 

| . never to diſperſe. The mounting of grand 

= 11 . guard 
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guards is the only duty which they are to do; 
for eſcorts, detachments, and parties, are al 1 
ways to be compoſed of lighter troops. In ge- 
neral, they ſhould be upon a ſimilar footing 
with the heavy artillery, and never {ultered to! 
march but with the army. 2 
The men are to be ſlender in 2 and 
from five feet ſix to ſeven. inches high: then 
horſes to be ſtrong and thick, and never un- 
der fifteen hands two inches high. Fanny of ir 
the Germans are the beſt. L 
They are to be med ris Ind to "YE * 
11 the front rank to have lances hung by z 
ſlender ſtrap to the pummel of the 1addle; 
words alſo four feet long, with ſtiff three ie 
ſquare blades; ;carbines; but no piſtols, as they 
wall only increaſe the weight; ſtirrups; but, 
inſtead of ſaddles; the bows only, with 28 
pair of pannels ſtuffed, and covered with black If. 
ſheep-ſkins, | which are to ſerve by way of a 
caſe;/ and to come acroſs the horſeis cheſt. 
in regard to dragoons, there muſt be at tl 
leaſt twice as many as of horſe : but their re · ¶ Iſt 
giments are, nevertheleſs, to be compoſed of 
the ſame numbers. Their horſes. are not to be 
above fourteen hands high, nor under thirteen 
hands two inches. Their exerciſe muſt be full 
of ſpirit and velocity; and they are alſo to know 
perfectly well that of the infantry: their arm 
are to be fuſees, ſwords, and lances; Which! * 
laſt, when they diſmount, will ſerve. inſtead i 


. See Plate XIII. 
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Chap. ni. 1. Of Cavalry in general, 61 
3 Jof pikes. Their ſaddles and furniture are to 
il be the ſame with thoſe of the horſe: their 
ge. 3 perſons muſt be ſmall, and their height from 
ting five feet-to five feet one inch; never exceeding 


d to two. They are to form by ſquadrons three 


x1. 


and Worſe. 
heir "I | When they Miao . pantie are to be 
un- open, that they may be able to wheel to the 
e of Wright: by half- quarter ranks, and from four 
form eight deep, according to the * plan an- 
foot, nexed. After they have linked their horſes, 
by chey are to march into the front and form, 


dle; leaving the right and left hand man of every 
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Article fourtll 1 - e 
ſkirmiſh; after the fame manner as the light- 
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rhich | per duties of the cavalry, it beeomes neceſſary 
ea 


and faſt, as the horſe do, and their fuſees to 
ployed on all the petty ſervice of the army; 


eſcorts; to Kashifte e and to ſour the 
[country 


3 See Plan XV. 17: . S361 


N N ART I. 


deep, and to march 1 in the ſame order as che 


5 rank on horſeback to attend them. But I ſhall 
explain this evolution more e beer 2 : 


The rear-rank muld os | raxighe to waült nd 
ld troops, always retreating by the inter- 
. Tals between the ſquadrons, and rallying in 
their rear: but the front and centre ranks are to 


be flung. hei dragoons are to be em, 


to beat up the enemy's quarters; to form 


W d l in W che pro- 
* Proves: to the ſubject of the {ſecond article. | 


Of the Armour of the Cavalry. Book 1, 


ARTS Eb Bodo 
Of the Armour of the Cavalry. 


I AM at a loſs to hikes N armour hes been 


laid afide; for nothing is F either 10 uſu. ' 
ornamental. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that the. 


invention of gunpowder aboliſhed che uſe of it. 


But that is far from being the true reaſon ; , 
becauſe it was the faſhion! in Henry IV s reign, 
and ſince, to the year 1667: and every one 
knows, that powder was introduced amongſt Wk. 
us long before that time. I ſhall endeavour 


to make it appear, that its diſuſe Was occaſion- . 

ed by nothing but the inconvenience of it. 
That a ſquadron totally unguarded, accord > 
ing to the preſent cuſtom, watt ſtand but a 


bad chance, oppoſed to one armed from head BR 
to foot, is inconteſtable; for their {words mult MR 


be uſeleſs to them. The laſt and only re- 


ſource, therefore, is to fire. This, as it is al- + 
ways highly advantageous to reduce an enemy M.- 
to ſuch a neceſſity, becomes an affair well 


worthy our attention. 


1 have invented a ſuit of armour, conſiſting . 


of thin iron plates, fixed upon a ſtrong buff- 
ſkin, the entire weight of Which does not ex- 
ceed thirty pounds. It is proof againſt the AI 
word and 2 and although I cannot alledge i 
it to be the ſame againſt a ball, eſpecially one 
that is fired point-blank ; nevertheleſs, it will 
: reſiſt all ſuch a as have not been well rammed 
4 down, 


Wrap. ni. 2. of the Armour of the ebay. 63 


3 MA u, as become looſe in the barrel, by che 


ever very dreadful: and it is a general obfer- 


15 of it, have been always defeated. It therefore 
Pecomes adviſeable, even to oblige them to give 


vith more certamty and eaſe, than by arming 


Propoſing; for as that will render them invul- 
Perable by the ſword, an enemy will naturally 


Inſtant your troops have received their fire, they 
Pill raſh upon them with irreſiſtible impetuo- 
E ty, grown Aby deſperate from a conſciouſ- 
Refs of their own ſecurity, and a thirſt of re- 
enge for the dangers they have but juſt eſcap- 
5 And how can thofe whoſe bodies are 
uite unguarded, be able to defend themſelves 


. 1 21 
N 
Wy, 


Epiments in a whole army, and they had but 
. Fouted a few ſquadrons of the enemy, the diſ- 


ie formidableneſs of their appearance. 
This kind of armour will not only have a 
good effect to the eye, but reduce the expence 
Pk the clothing conſiderably; for nothing more 
| W be required, than a ſmall buff kin every 
ſix 


3 notion of the horſes, or. are cena man. 
blique direction. Bur ſuppoſing that you do 
Nuſtain the enemy's fire, that of the cavalry is 


ation, that thofe who have availed themſelves 


Tt 4 Ren fire; which cannot poſſibly be effected 


'> BY our cavalry in the manner which I have been 


pe provoked to uſe their ſmall arms: but the 


Rgainſt others, who are thus, in a manner, in- 
8 Fulnerable? for their perfons are fo little expoſ: | 
d, that it will be impoflible to wound them 
© Fnortally,——If there were only two fuch re- 


: Leer would preſently become general, from 
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will no longer be in a condition to dread thai 
of the enemy; but rather be fired, from 


on the other. 


rigible in our prejudices, that ſuch whoſe u- 


=; the Armour of the 8 Book 


£ years; a cloak every three or four; and 20 
pair of breeches.— The hat 1s to be chan 
ed for the Roman helmet; which is ſo grace. 


wy 
4s 


ful, that nothing can be comparable to it; and 


it laſts, as does alſo the armour, during a man 
life. ——Thus the dreſs will be rendered much 
leſs coſtly, and more ornamental: your cavalry | 


ſenſe of their ſuperiority, with an cagerneſe oh 
engage them. The prince who firſt introduce 
this cuſtom amongſt his troops, will reap hi 
advantage from it; for I ſhould not be at all 


ſurpriſed, to ſee ten or a dozen ſuch horſemen, Mr: 
attack and defeat a whole ſquadron, becauſe 


fear would prevail on one fide, and courage 2 


To ſay then, he Ao enemy "will adopt the 7 


ſame meaſures, is to admit the goodneſs of 


them: nevertheleſs, they will probably perſiſt 
in their errors for ſome time, and ſubmit to be 

repeatedly defeated for years, before they will 
be reconciled to ſuch a change; ſo reluctant are c 


all nations, whether it proceeds from ſelf-love, M1 
lazineſs, or folly, to relinquiſh old cuſtoms. 
Even good inſtitutions make their progreſs but F 
flowly amongſt us; for we are grown fo incor-· 


5 


tility is confirmed by the whole world, are, u 


1 5 


notwithſtanding, frequently rejected by us; My 
and then, to vindicate our exceptions upon e- 


33 
VF 


very ſach occaſion, we only ſay, It is contraij 


to cuftom. . | | 1 c 


15 


Chap: ili. 2. Of "_ Armour of the Cavalry, 6; 


To induce a conviction of what 1 have ad- 
Panced, one need but call to mind the num- 
Per of years during which the Gauls were per- 
= conquered by the Romans, without 
zan yer attempting to retrieve their loſles by any 
_ Þlteration in their diſcipline, or manner of 
ro E:-tiing, —— The Turks are now an inſtance 
tral of the fame; for it is neither in courage, num- 
m i Fe nor riches, but in diviplin _ order, 

that they are defective. 
: At the battle of Peterwaradin, they had a- 
. pove 100,000 men; we only 40,000, and yet 


8 5 


t al 9 wee them. At chat of Belgrade, they had 
men, more than double their former number; we 
:auſe not 430,000; and there alſo we conquered : | 


T End this will always be the event of their bat- 
5 tles, while they depend upon rude numbers, 
Nin oppoſition to ſkilful conduct. Theſe ex- 


1 ol amples ought moreover to perſuade us, never 
erſit to be prevented in any thing. 

to be Any objections which may be Wield TY Op 
will $ this armour, from a ſuppoſition that a ſhot re- 


ceived through it will be more dangerous, are 
immaterial; becauſe a ball will only force its 
own paſſage through the iron-work, without 
. carrying the broken part into the wound along 
with it. But let us even grant it to be fo, and 
only wei igh the advantages refultmg from the 
ſuſe "of it, with the bad confequences which 
will attend the want of it, and we ſhall find 
on e- che balance greatly in our favour: for what 
will ſignifythe loſs of ſmall numbers thus OC- 

| calioned by their armour, provided that, in 
| general, 
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general, it gives us. the ſuperiority over our 
enemies, and wins our battles?: If therefore it 

be conſidered, how many men loſe their lives 

in an engagement by the ſword, and how ma- 

ny are dangerouſſy wounded by random and 
weak ſhots, againſt all which this kind of ar- 
mour will be a protection, 'one cannot avoid 
acknowledging the utility of it ——Nothing 
but indolence and effeminacy but! have oc- 
caſioned its being laid aſide: to carry the 
cuirads, or trail the pike during whole years, 

for the uncertain ſervice of a Engle day, was 
deemed perhaps a hardſhip; but when a ſtate 
ſo far degenerates, as to ſuffer the diſcipline of 
its troops to be neglected, or convenience to 
ſupply the place of utility, one may venture 
to foretel, without the Buy of prophecy, that 
its ruin is approaching. 

The Romans conquered the world by the 
force of their diſcipline; and in proportion as 
that declined, their power decreaſed. When 

the Emperor Gratian had ſuffered the legions 
to lay aſide their cuiraſſes and helmets, becauſe 
the ſoldiers, enervated by idleneſs, complain- 
ed that they were too heavy, their ſucceſs for- 
ſook them; and thoſe very barbarians whom 
they had formerly defeated in ſuch numbers, 
5 who had worn their chains during ſo 
many ages, beca 16 GORE ih their turn. 
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1 ARTICLE III. 
4 7 07 19505 and Accoutrements for Mon and Horſe. 


# * HE men are to have 1 * catbines-; . 
which carry much farther than any others, 
and are more eaſily. loaded, as the ramming 
down of the . will be avoided, which is 
very difficult to perform on horſeback: the 
bore of the barrels muſt be narrow, which will 
increaſe the violence of the ball in its diſcharge: 


* they mult be always ſlung over their ſhoulders | 
or in an engagement, as well as on a march. 
1 They are alſo to have pouches fixed to their 
to We 
re waiſt-belts, for the convenience of carrying 
any thing, Bet thoſe in uſe amongſt the Im- 
1at 
perial cavalry. —— Their ſwords mult be flung 
te after the ſame manner as the carbines, becauſe 
a in. that poſition they will be leſs inconvenient, 
and more ornamental: their blades muſt he 
len 
_ three-ſquare, that they may be effectually pre- 
ſe [x vented from ever attempting to cut with then! 
ule 
. in action; which method of uſing the ſword 
2 never +. 544 much execution: they are alſo 
much ſtiffer, and more durable, than the flat 
ws. kind: they muſt be four ſeet in length; n a 
= 


long ſw ord is as neceſſary on ee as 
: ſhort. « one is on foot. — piſtols are corally t 0 


This kind of carbine, by the aſl ſtance of a ſpring, opens 

at the breech, and. as has before been obſerved, receives the 
TlI- charge there. The barrel is alſo rifled ; on which account, and 

in order to avoid a circumlocution, that epithet only will for the 
future be made we of to expreſs this entire piece of machiner 7. 
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be laid afide ; for they are only a Gat Bhiu it 
addition of weight and incumbrance. # 

The front-rank ſhould be furnithed with Ma 
lances; which M. de Montecuculli, in his me- 
moirs, prefers to all other weapons in uſe a- 
mongſt the cavalry; and even fays, that they 
are jirreſiſtible: but then it is neceſſary that Mr: 
che lanciers ſhould be armed from head to foot. 
The length of theſe lances muſt be about 
'Hivelve feet, and the ſtaffs hollow they weigh We 
about fix pounds, and will ſerve in Pitching 
the tents, as will be explained hereafter. Thus 
* the incumbrance of tent-poles will be avoided, 
which. have a very bad appearance upon a 
' horſe, at the fame time that oy: greatly in. 
'ercaſe his burden, 

We now come to the horſe-accoutrements: 
and with regard to the bridle, I am far from 
approving of that with a bit: inftead of which, 
I would recommend a head-ftall, having two 
ſtraight branches; and from che part where in 
the bit is uſually placedy adeathern ftrap ſhould 
paſs over the horſe's noſe, as may be ſeœen in 
Plate IV. Fig. 12. This being contrived to 
draw cloſe, in proportion as the rider tightens 
his reins, will govern a horſe effectually; and 
anſwer much better than any bit: one may 
ſtop and manage the moſt headſtrong horſe at 
pleaſure, without "pany; his mouth, or in- 
flaming his jaw ss. 
There is a conſiderable advantage n 
this ſort of bridle, in that a horfe will be able 
to feed with it on, a8 well e as off? for, by on 
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# ly ſlackening the reins, he is at full liberty to 
open his mouth; and, by tightening 1 


with Magain, he is compelled ta ſhut it, which will 
me- prevent his. lolling out his tongue, and put a 
c :- Mitop, to ſeveral other bad cuſtoms which are 


by 3 by the bit: it will moreover make him 
6 raiſe and carry well his head. It is originally 
i qehe invention of Charles XII. King of Sweden. 

Wich regard to the ſaddle, I think it ex- 
. tremely defective. If a horſe grows lean, the 
4 bow bears upon his ſhoulders; and galls him: 
if he rolls himſelf upon the ground, he breaks 
1 lit. Thus a man becomes obliged to march 
Jon foot; for, if he rides upon it afterwards, he 
in- ſpoils. the horſe's back: beſides, the buckles, 
5 ſſtirrup-leathers, and other appurtenances, are 


Ihurtful, expenſive, and heavy: they are per- 
from {Wpetually growing out of repair; and one is 
hich, 5 fre quently. obliged to have eee to town 
two ſaddlers, ji which is attended wanne no mall 
here inconveniencſe. WET obs 
would From theie defocds, of. the ſaddle now in lh, 
en in I have been induced to invent another, the 
ed to form and conſtruction of which will appear 
hten from Plate I. Fig. 43. and the following expla- 
and nation. The bow is to be made of iron, 
may ſtrong and well tempered, and fixed upon a 
rſe at pair of cloth or leathern pannels, ſtulled with 


either woot or hair, to the end of which muſt 
be faſtened the crupper: over theſe muſt be 
placed a black ſheep-ſkin, or one of any other 
2 able animal, which will ſerve at once for houſing, A 
y a and as a.covering for the pannels: this ikin is 
B 5 1 80 
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to be brought acroſs the horſe's cheſt, and wil 7 * 
Have a graceful effect; underneath it alſo mull 


never gall either the horſe or his rider, why 1 
at the ſame time, will have a very cloſe and! 


thoſe uſed at the menage, faſtened at the bo 
or lengthened at pleaſure, Theſe pannels and 
either by night or day, unleſs it be to dreh 
They can lie down with them very well; and 
having nothing to do but to mount, are form- 
ed in an inſtant. On grand guards, or in 
rainy weather, all that will be required to keep 
the ſkins clean and dry, is to roll them ny 
upon the bows. In cafes of emergency, th: 
men may make the pannels themſelves. 


third of ours; is infinitely more commodious; 
weighs nothing; and never galls a horſe's back, 


of the cavalry, I ſhall prochuc to their uten- 
ſack, ſeven feet in circumference, and five in 


with forage, and the men mounted again, arc 
to be placed by their comrades en croupe, b” 
as cloſe to their backs as poſſible: upon any 


go a ſurcingle, which; in that poſition, cali 


eaſy ſear. The ſtirrups are to be the ſame a 
of the ſaddle, and capable of being ſhortens 1 
{kins are never to be taken off the horſes backs, 
them, py Fr which they muſt be put on again, 


when any ſudden alarm happens, the men 
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This entire equipage does not coſt the 
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—— Having thus deſcribed the accoutrements 
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ſils. 
Every man is to be furniſhed wich 1 a | larg 


2 * 
we 
Iz 
. 7 


depch; with ſlings for the arms, as may be 
Þ 


ſeen in Plate IV. Fig. 12.: theſe being filled 


alarm, 


Warm, they are to throw down their ſacks, 
a to form in ſquadron. Thus, as they are 
caſſ&yer to go without their arms, inſtead of fo- 
who gers diſperſed about in a diſorderly manner, 

aud ey immediately become a regular body of 

e oops, prepared to give the enemy a warm 
boy ception. But I ſhall treat hereafter more at 
ene Arge upon this ſubjeR, in the article of forage. 
and While the horſes are graſing, the men are 9 75 
acks cut down the forage by handfuls with ſickles, 
dreh d to put it in their ſacks ; but it muſt de 
0 Web as is quite dry, although there ſhould not 
and 


a ſufficient quantity upon the ſpot to fill | 


men em; for the horſes will not only have fed 
ol mu while it is gathering, but will carry 
or ib 2 ay, without any kind of fatigue, or injury 
keep their backs, as much as will ſerve them for 
n uo or three days: from one piece of ground | ö 
„ the f he muſt go to another, and by the time that 1 


e laſt is exhauſted, the firſt will have pro- 
t the wir a freſh ſu pply. Thus, provided that 
10Us; Were are five: or {1x of theſe in alternate ule in 
back, e environs of a camp, the cavalry may be 
nents if | Wbliſted for a conſiderable time, without 
utcn- ing haraſſed by long marches,” to fetch 
Wcir forage. Theſe ſacks, if ſtuffed with 
paw, will alſo vecaſionally ſerve for beds. 
Sickles are better than ſithes, which are not 
ly troubleſome, but have a very difagreeable 
Ppearance upon a 'horſe. 


* 


large 
ve in 
ay be 
filled 


1, arc Inſtead of a cantine or barrel, every man is 185 
bu have a goar-ſkin bottle, hke thoſe made uſe 
1 any in ns countries to hold liquors in. This, 
larm, W- with 
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ed with two ſtraps upon the pannels behind 


compaſs, that monſtrous: load which is now 


men. But it will be neceſſary every now and 


they conſtantly carry with them, all which 


horſes. It will be no exaggeration to ſay, that 


thoſe evils to which the 5 ruin 8 80 our cavalr) 
| TOE! bei in Par ea W 
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: foot; that is to 1 of four centuries, or {qui 


with his: linen, ſtockings,” cap, a cord, and 
his few other neceſſaries, is to be put into the 
bottom of his ſack, which muſt be afterwards 
rolled up together With his cloak, and faſten- 


him. Thus will be reduced to a very ſmall 


carried by the cavalry, and which both hurt 
a great number of horſes, and incumbers the 


then to examine the men's baggage, and to 
oblige them to throw away every ching that is 
uſeleſs. I have frequently done it, and oe 
can hardly imagine what quantities of tuff 


ſerve to increaſe not a little the burden of thei 


the very ſuperffuities which I have ſometimes 
found in the review of a fingle regiment; and 


ordered to be thrown away, have been ſuff- 
cient to load twenty carriages!” This is one of 
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— 


their lee, 2 Jannine ag ug, and 
marching.  - Party e r e 
ought fo: be compoſed like thoſe of the 


I dr Ons, 


chap. "Y 4. Of the Bu ihment of Cavalry. 7 ; 
| drons, each of which 3 is to conſiſt of 1 34 em 


and 

the according to the moans. detall: 

ards : 
1 The Detail „ a Century 1 c 
un 

mall 1 Centarict: 

Now 1 Lieutenant. 

urts W Sub-lieutenants 

the 1 Cornet. . 

and 3 uarter-maſter. . 

d t 7 . 2 

at 1 1 Fourief. | 

one ET. Standard-bearers. 

ſtuii} 2 Trumpeters. 

hich 10 Brigadiers: 

their 10 Sub-brigadiers, mh 

that 100 Men. . 

Imeèes — | 
by Total I 34 

Ul- 
ae of Stalf-officers TY ſame a as to a century 0 foot, : 


With reſpe & to the e a qua- 
Y trons of Bard are never to be diminiſhed in 


; E this eſtabliſhmenr, becauſe that a great deal of 
time is required to perfect a trooper in his bu- 
W fines; that none but the veteran horſes will 
U anſwer 3 in ſervice; and wa oP afe to farm a 
ſolid body. 13 

As to the dragoons, they. may be Atber 
E reduced, or diſmounted in time of peace; for, 
5 provided they do but remain upon the eſta- 
Z K bliſliment 


en 
and 


"00N 
F the 
que 
rons, 


cheir numbers, but always kept complete to 5 
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bliſhment of the infantry, they will be always 
uſeful, 3 | 


They are to act by ties in narrow places 1 


and defiles, but by if quadrons where-ever the 
ground will admit. When they are obliged 
to leſſen their front, the beſt method of doing 
it, is to rank off, and march by the centre, as 
may be ſeen in Plate I. Fig. be ſame 
method 1s to be obſerved 1 in forming again. 

In time of war, when an enemy is in the 
field, they muſt always march in ſquadron, 
and form inſtantly again after the paſſage of 
all defiles, eſpecially where there is any pro- 
bability of Mae. When they are to form, 
and march by half-{quagrons, it Amun be done 
by the centre. 

In marching by twos, the greateſt c care muſt 
be taken, that none of the men double their 
files; for if t one does i it, all will do it; by which 
means a body of cavalry will 601 twelve 
hours on a march, which otherwiſe would not 
have required Above half that time. One 
falſe ſtep is ſufficient to create all this delay, 
unleſs the officers are particularly attentive: 
for, # not immediately remedied, it will throw 
A whole column into confufion ; ſome will be 
halting in one place, others 91 87 galloping in 

another, in order to overtake their leaders, 
Nothing is fo deſtructive to the cavalry as this 

want of attention; it ſhould therefore be pu- 
nithed with the utmoſt ſeverity. When there 
are holes, or broken parts in the road, which 
cannot be avoided, It 1 is much berter to make 
rs a ge- 
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"= a general | halt, and repair them, than to ſuf- 
5 er troops to march over them in diſorder, In 
paſſing through waters, likewiſe, the horſes 
muſt never be ſuffered to drink; for the halt- 
ing of a fingle man for any ſuch purpoſe, will 
ZE ſtop a whole army. As often therefore as that 
happens, the officers ſhould repair immediate- 
iy to the ſpot, and, inſtead of fruitleſs repri- 
XZ mands,” and ill-timed mercy, inſtantly chaſtiſe 
the offender in an exemplary manner; which 
| is the only effectual method of putting a ſtop 
EZ to ſuch irregularities ; for otherwiſe the men 
EZ will be perpetually finding out fome weak pre- 
rence or other to halt, after which it is impoſ- 
ſible for them to recover their ranks, without 
EZ galloping. The conſequence of this, in the 
courſe of a day's march, will be, that they 
will not be able to reach their camp till night, 8 
when they might and ought otherwiſe to 
have arrived there by Noon, -, If therefore this 
2 abuſe is not provejnd: by extraordinary care 
and attention, a few days march is ſufficient 
to ruin the beſt cavalry, + 5 
All the different movements P his horſe 
are required to learn, are the wheelings, upon 

the centre, and to the right and left by ball. 
quarter ranks; which laſt they will have oc- 
caſion to make uſe of, in order to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of a piece of ground, when its GA 
will not permit them to do it in ſquadron; 
and likewiſe to vary their manœuvre, or to 
change their diſpoſition, as often as ſituation 
and circumſtances may require it. Nevertheleſs, 
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76 Of the Eftabliſhment of Cavalry. Book 1, 
the wheelings: upon the centre, when practica- i : | 
ble, are RESTO the Pell dene ar are che | 
moſt ſim ple, TRE 4d [2 


The 79 nd be alſo tau ght to | Whee 1 
to the right and left by half- quarter ranks with 
great celerity and hel, when they are ta 
diſmount. A troop. conſiſting: of no more than 
fifty men, is to wheel by quarter ranks ; and 
by half- quarter ranks, if it exceeds an hun- th 
1 When a body of dragoons arrives at h 
any paſs which they are to defend on foot, they In: 
are immediately to draw up infHquadron; after ; | . | 


that to perform the evolution of wheeling to 
the right by half- quarter ranks, as deſeribed 


in Plan XV. and diſmount. The: horſes, being ; | 
linked together, are to be left under the care ; : ; 


of one brigadier, and zone fub-brigadier- per 


bl quadron,i and, che right and left, hand man Ihe 
them . 404. to gavern hen N ase — 
it muſt, neventheleſs, be rendered; familiar tu 


; them by Practice. % n 7 215 Tz | g ] 
It ſhould be obſer ved as ee ee 1 


never te halt lin rwhieglingupon- the centre, in WF" 
order, to dreſs and ſtraighten che ranks, for no- 


thing is more dangerous in action: 


When the horſe, are to charge tlie enemy, | | ; Ar 
they muſt be ſtrictly injoined ta keep their Wap 
ranks. and files eloſe, and not to diſperſe on 


any pretence: their ſtandards are taibe facred 


to them; and whatſoever may be the event of 
the engagement, their duty ts) always to ral 
to them. When cavalry are o well verſed. u. 
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Itheſe principles as to be governed by chem in 
_ they will be invincible J. 
nn charging, they are firſt to move off at a 
4 + | gentle trot to the diſtance of about an hundred 
aces; from thence to increaſe their ſpeed in 
2 I 1 as they advance, till they fall at laſt 
nto à gallop: but they mult not cloſe to the 
oup, till they come within about twenty or 


a- Fhirty paces of the enemy; and even then, 
at ¶ hey are to receive tlie following word of com- 
y b and, as a ſignal for it, from an offitęr, Fol 
er h mel. As this mancœuvre is to be 

to formed with the utmoſt  celerity7- they + mut 
ed therefore be familiarized to it by conſtant 
ug Rerciſe; but it is above all tllings neceſſary, 
re hat they ſhould practiſe galloping large 


| | J liſtances. Alc quadron; that cannot charge two. 
EShouſand: 855 at full Tpeed without breaking, 


ol : s unfit for ſervice*.' It is the fundamental 
ſe 


Point; for after they have once been brought 
that degree of perfection, they will be 
I apable of any thing, and every Other Pos of 
le, heir duty will appear eaſy to them. | 
in! The dragoons are not only. to be ee 
10- perfect as the horſe! in theſt exerciſes, but 
"uſt alſo be taught to ſkirmiſh; their rear- 
y, nk is to difperſe, to retreat, and form again 
ein ich celerity : they are to Practiſe firing on 
n Norſeback, with ſuch rifled fuſees as are uſed 
y the lighe- armed troops, and Raute to 
Farn the exerciſe of the infantry. ; _ 
n time of Peace, anc: in winter-quarters in 


un! 


= * The Pruſſian cavalry are upon this footin g. 


time 
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expoſed to hardſhiq ps. 


to it, and even Lay their heads on the muzit 
ofa fuſe, without any fright or ſurpriſe. N. 
vertheleſs, they muſt not be ſuffered to a- 


are guarded. againſt at-firſt, they will preſent 4 


Fonging makes an eſſential part of ti 


in Pang whats the * deen mull. be made 


1 
1 
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Book 1, b 
time of war, their horſes are to by violenth — 
exerciſed, at leaſt three times a-week, in or. 
der to inure them to fati gue, and: to keep then Wi 


in wind. The ſame ſevere uſage is alſo pro- 


per for the heavy cavalry at thoſe times; for 1 
they muſt never be ſpared, or tenderly treat. Jr” 
ed but in the field, where they are 1 * 


The beſt opportunities of weis g 145 o 


ſtand fire, are when the infantry perform ther 


exerciſes ; but they muſt be broke to it by ſſon 
degrees, and very a meaſures; and nee 
be beaten, but, on the contrary, {ſtroked and 
encouraged 48 Much 28 poſſible. In the ſpaa 
of a month, they will be perfectly reconcile 


proach too cloſe during the firings ; for if ona 


they get burnt, it will be no eaſy matter N 51 


5 them near again: neither muſt they b 
allowed to wheel fuddenly about; or ew = 
when the men fire; for ungen thoſe motion 


iy Uccome habitual, like thoſe of ag hullan f ö N 
A R T 1 0 * E 2 
of F oraging, green and dry. 


art of war. The country where it is i- Me 
tended to be, muſt firſt be reconnoitred ; and 1 
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he number of horſe or foot required to form | 
ke chain, is to be proportioned to the degree 
i bf danger, and the nature of the ſituation ; but 
} : 1 ne mult always endeavour to cover at leaſt 
ne ſide effecually from the inſults of the e- 
Wpcmy. 
| 7 3 TER TY, of fora gin g for the cav alry; 
rhich I have already propoſed in the third ar - 
cle, will, in a great meaſure, prevent thoſe 
L Iifgrecable accidents, to which. ſuch parties 
ee in general expoſed ; yet they are always to 
Wave one ſtandard, two trumpeters, and one 
eld- officer per e and one ſubaltern 
er ſquadron. 
The foragers ought not to diſperſe them- 
Elves too far: every regiment is to take pore 
fon of the piece of ground which is 1 
Bd to it, and its foragers are to be obliged wy _ 
fine themſelves within che limits of it: a 
Wctached guard of ten men per regiment, are 
remain with their ſtandard, together 9275 
e two trumpeters; who, in caſe of any a- 
Im, are to ſound the call; | upon which hi 
WſpeRive foragers are e y to pair 
= alther. 8 * | 
As ſoon as, every regiment has 3 1 
do, and all the men belonging to it are aſ- 
wg, it may be at liberty to return to 
mp, withour 3 waiting for the others; but 
chain of cetitries is ro*contitine, a long as 
he & mn officer thall think J 
It is incredible how much the 14128 are 
| plied by Titties; for they weigh five of ix 
hundred 
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80 Of: Foraging. IN bock! "= 
hundred pounds, and ballads | remain up- 
on their backs eight or ten hours: now and 
then they are detained abroad whole nights o | 
foraging parties; which alone is ſufficient u 
ruin them, excluſive of any other duties. IH 
in marching through rough roads, or defiles, 2 
truſs breaks, or drops oft, or a, horſe falls down, 8 
the whole party are obli ged to halt. This is an! 
accident which frequently happens; and While 3] 
it is repairing, the other horſes being imp» MW 
tient of their burdens, grow reſtleſs, and kick 
one another. Thus, inſtead of one truſs, ther 
are preſently twenty thrown down. In rain 
weather likewiſe, the ground is ſo ſoft and 
ſlippery, that it is impoſſible for them to key 
their feet; by which means the forage muſt 0 "ov 
dragged through the dirt, and conſequently 
great part of it ſpoiled. In ſhort, it is bett 
to deprive the poor animals of it altogether W- 
than to oblige them to pany it at ſo deaf 
a rate. = - 
According to the method af foraging that! =. 
_ propoſe, / neither loſs nor inconvenience cat: 
a the horſes will bring a greater quar]* 
tity of forage into camp, without being expo, . 
| fed to any fort of injury in the carriage. 
But beſides the many difficulties attending ti 
preſent manner of foraging, which I have . 
bove recounted, one might add the confuſiaſ 
and diſtreſs chat muſt enſue, if the foragers an 
attacked at any diſtance fam their camp. I 
| loſs of all their forage is the leaſt misfortuſ 
that « can a befal them ; for as "uy always * * 


4 FOE T8 Nl oragihg, Bt 
co flight on ſueh oce aſions, and 1 4 778 TO 
„ deavours to provide for his own ſafety only, 
nd 3 S their diſorder i is ſuch, that if they and A rege, 
bord, or defile in their way, you ou will ſee them 
= precipitate themſelves by h utidreds! their fear 
bo totally diveſts them of their underſtanding, | 
| 3 | a, they cruſh and drown one another, © 
F E . | ig of. followed, will effectually 
; er any. thing of this kind from happen 
. 3 ing: for the enemy, being advertiſed of your 
Þ | diſpoſition, will Nor, preſume to attack you, 
1 an a certainty of being repulſed; at leaſt not 
5 ithout a very ſuperior force; in which caſe it 
ill be impofſible for them to furpriſe you, or 
” 2 to conceal their march with ſo large a body. 
5 Having difpatched what is called green fo- 
; 4 aging, | all now proceed to ſpeak. of dry. 
; WT bis ufually commences in the month of Sep- 
. ember. To do it in ſafety, it is neceſſary 
What the villages ſhould be polleſſed ry infan- 
Fry, and the adjacent country COvere by 1 Pa- 
. 4 oles, and advanced parties of cayalry : the 
Hain body muft be poſted. as near the centre 
s Poſſible, that } it may be in equal readineſs 
11 o march to any part which may be attacked. 
: After the e foraging is over, all the partics muſt | 
+ afſembled, in order to form the rear-guard; 
from ien detachmencs are to | be made, 5 
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grain, the men muſt threſh, and, cutting ill 


where all the corn ſheds 3 in Carriage, 


I have above recommended, and capable «| 
containing a whole century, or ſquadron, the 


the fatigue of fetching forage. By the (an 


4 = 


{traw in half, put. the whole 3 into their ſacks“ 
This method of conveyance prevents all hall 
loſs, which 1s unavoidable in the uſe of true 


A R T: 1 0 L E. VI. PL 
Of Tents, and the Method of encamping. 


l Have already chase, that lances are Y 
ſupply the place of tent- poles in encamp- 
ing: in Plate VI. Fig. 16. therefore, is repre =. 

ſented a tent, ſupported in the manner whicll 


men as well as horſes included. It is of infinit 
conſequence to keep the horſes warm, and 
under cover, particularly in the autumn, wheſſ 
the nights grow cold; the omiſſion of which 
is one of the principal reaſons why they wall 
away ſo viſibly during that ſeaſon. _ 2 1 
Theſe tents will effectually protect chen | 
from the ſeverity of the re fo Apecialy if 
the men ſurround them with branches pln 
together, and {weep the dung into the in. 
tervals between, becauſe that cementing wil 
form a kind of wall. With theſe precaution 
the horſes will require much leſs feeding, a and : | 
conſequently not be expoſed ſo frequently tw 


rule, an army will be able, both to ſubſiſt ih 
one place, and to keep the field much long : 1 N 


* See Plate, IV. Fig 12. WAR 
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ances highly deſerving a ſerious attention. 
According to the preſent method of picket- 


Part of their ſtraw when it rains, by trampling 
t amongſt their dung; and, although he men 

Supply them with freſh litter upon fuch occa- 
Sons, that alſo muſt preſently be reduced to 
A othing but filth: to ayoid lying down upon 


A with a fit of the colic, and die upon the ſpot. 


RS 1 * 


Hor ſtraw at all, as the ground muſt always 


= it leaſt one half of the uſual quantity of forage, 


2 will both ſpare your Horſes, and be able to 
Hubſiſt a HER longer time in the ſame camp. 


- properly conſidered, the advantages reſulting 
From what I have propoſed will eafily be con- 
eived. Let us but compare my method of 


ich conſtantly attend the latter, oppoſed to 
he caſe, convenience, and ſecurity of the for- 
aer, and i it will appear how much it deſerves 
he preference. 


Ing their ſize, wal be no particular incum- 
5 L. 2 brance 


an an enemy not having recourſe to the like 
5 aeaſures; all which appear to me circum- 


ng the horſes, they certainly ſpoil the greateſt 


rhich, they reſt with their four feet and head 
under them, catch a ſevere cold, are ſeized 


Under theſe tents there will be no occaſion 
ST cmain dry; „ which Will produce a ſaving of 
Np and conſequently diminiſh, in the ſame pro- 


Portion, the labour of fetching 3 it. Thus you 


If all theſe things are put together, and 


Foraging with that in preſent practice, reflect 
pon the various accidents, loſſes, and fatigues, 


The carriage of theſe 1 Nei 
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take in pieces, and be carried by the men. 


for a ſquadron of 130 men, according to the 


find! id ue. 5 b 


55 Detocþments, ar Parties of liht-arme 9 : a Ne 


Tur Mabe or ſituation of a war muſt de-. 
parties. Large detachments af cavalry are 


feldom employed, but upan enterpriſes Which 75 | 
require vigour and expedition; ſuch as the 


putting it in execution, if, che day before 5 


r 


falling in between both your parties, and be-. 
coming expoſed to twa fires. Detachmens 2e 


— il» of CR Goto 
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brance to the horſes; or chey may be made to 


—= The: quantity of cloth required for one of : 4 75 
them is near fifty ells leſs than what is uſed Ml 


preſent method ; which will appear an extra- : f 0 
ordinary difference. Nevertheleſs, ſuch as have p. 
curioſity enough to ke a . a will th 


AR TIL 0 1. E III. 
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termine the utility, as well as ſucceſs, of 


intercepting of convoys, furprifing of poſts, or 


fuſtaining of advanced parties of infantry; n. 
all which they are of great uſe.- 


-Amongſl 3 | 
other inſtances, ſuppoſe you. receive intelli- WE .. 


gence that the enemy have a defign ta attack 4 


your rear-guard, or your baggage, with a $ 6 
confiderable force, they will be deterred from 


your march, you have detached a large boch WR 
an oppoſite way; for that will ferve to araul MM 


"them, and, being at a lofs to know poſitive) 1 be 


its route or deftination, they will be afraid ot b 


of this kind ſhould be always Arong, and th M 


commanding 2 


Chap, iii. 7. of ligbt-arme Covalry, 85 


o commanding officers men of parts and expe- 
l, : : | rience; ; for, .of all the duties incident in ler- | 
vice, theſe are the moſt replete with hazard 
4 WE and difficulty in execution; at leaſt, where 
* g : the object is not fixed: other wiſe, when OT 
- dered to take poſſeſſion of, or ſurpriſe ſpme 
they have nothing to do but to be governed 
vy their inſtructios. 
= The duty of the cavalry is ſuch as renders 
a knowledge of the feat of war indiſpenſiblß 
'» A neceſſary. to them; their excellence conſiſts in 
reſolution, and a quick perception of every 
tuation or circumſtance capable of producing 
any advantage. Parties of them muſt be al- 
Pays out; but, in general, they are not to 
ar WY engt of more than fifty men, and mould 
avoid engaging with the enemy; for the in- 
tention of them is nothing more than to gain 
intelligence, and to pick up priſoners.— If 
che enemy is bold in his meaſures, and makes 
large detachments to oppoſe yours, a watchful 
eye muſt be kept over his conduct, till, by a 
cConſtant obſervation of all his proceedings, a 
A ficcenfat opportunity may be found of attack 
W ing him by ſurpriſe with a more powerful 
force. Having then obtained a ſuperiority in 
me field, he wilt no longer preſume to moleſt 
aue your ſinall parties: you will be able to obſerve | 
all his motions, ſo that it will be impoſſible for 
him to take the leaſt ſtep without your re. 
eeiving immediate intelligence of it; you will 
remain ſecure and. undiſturbed, he expoſed to 
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5 continual fatigue and danger; your foraging- 
parties will be ſubject to no interruption, his 
obliged to uſe che utmoſt er 56 to 1 
it. og 
"Theſe are te duties on which dragoons are 
to be employed; and, after having been in- 
ured to them by practice, they will be inf 
nitely ſuperior to huſſars; becauſe they are ca- 
pable of the ſame expedition, and much more 
ſervice, A party of fifty dragoons need be un- 
der no apprehenſions from the appearance of 
a multitude of huſſars; for they are always to 
march on a trot; and when they come to the 
_ leaſt defile, the huflars will not dare to purſue 
them further. After they have been taught, 


by exerciſe and experience, to know their own Wil 


power, no enterpriſe will appear difficult to 
them; inſomuch that even the enemy's grand 
guards will be obliged to on to 25 152 
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AM Finden, chat unleſs troops are pro- 
perly ſupported in an action, they mull 
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be defeated; and that the principles which i 
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NV. dle 8 has laid down in his me. 75 
moirs, are founded upon certainties. He ſays, 
chat infantry and cavalry ſhould be always re- 
1 ciprocally ſuſtained by FE other. 
cs, we, in direct oppoſition to his meaſures, 
= voſt all our cavalry upon the wings, and our 
2 in the centre, each to be ſuſtained by 
BS: (elf only: which diſpoſition, as the interval 
© between our lines 1s uſually five or fix hundred 
1 paces, is in itſelf ſufficient to intimidate the 
WT troops ; becauſe it is natural for every man 
who ſees danger before him, and no relief be- 
hind, to be diſcouraged: and this is the rea- 
ſon Why even the ſecond line has ſometimes 
Kr given ground, while the firſt was engaging ; 
which is what many others, probably, as well 
as myſelf, have ſeen happen more than once; 
and although it ſeems hitherto to have eſcaped 
4H the reflection of any, cannot, as I have alrea- 
dy obſerved, be imputed to any other cauſe, 
chan the frailty 


following 


Neverthe- 


The 


is a tranſcript of what the above- 


nentioned illuſtrious author ſays upon chis 


ſubject. | 
In the armies of the ancients, every regi- 
ment of foot had a certain proportion of 
The horſe were divid- 
eld into two ſorts,” under the appellation of 
* heavy-armed and light- armed; the former 


horſe and artillery. 


of which wore bean a why therefore 
would they icorporate theſe diſtinct bodies 
together, unleſs it was on account of the 


abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a connection, and 
gt | the 
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{ the mate ſervice. n would be hab: " 9 
« a oct each other, by acting in concert 
6 According to the madern practice, where ali 
+ the infantry is poſted in the centre, and tu 
* cavalry upon the flanks, to the extent of {MM 
% veral thouſand paces, Hae is it poffible the; 
40 can ſupport each, other? If . * cavalry an 
a2 defeated, it. is evident that the infantry, be. 
' . coming abandoned, and their flanks expoſed, EF 
„ muſt una v oidahly, ſhare the fame fate fron . 
* the enemy's cannon at leaſt, it not by oth« 
« Means; which happened O T Swedes | il 9 
„the year; 1614. When their cavalry 5 7 
6 been driven off the field of battle, they per: 
o carved the error of their diſpoſition; ACE mm |» 
order to remedy, it, poſted ſome platoons 1 
« muſketeers, between the ſquadrons: but al 
+ efforts were then inefſectual; for the ſqua - 
6  drons were totally, diſordered, and the * _ 
toons, not having any, body of troops a 
« band to retire to, nor Neigen to cover 
them, were put to the fword ; for how cou 
e they poſſihly retreat to their infantry, which 
« was at ſo great a diſtance?” =. 
It is for thefe reafons that E have poſted mal 
bodies of cavalry, at the diſtance of thirty pa-. . 
ees, in the rear of my.infan ry; and battalions 1 
of pikemen, formed in the & quare *, in the x 
— between my two wings 1 u 
the rear of which likewiſe, it ml be able i we. 
rally, if broken or repulſed 25 8 1 
»gSee plate VII. Fig. 7. 5 = 
+ Perhaps it may be objected, that this cavalry, if rag 5 | 


J Png as they ſee the fquare-battalions in their 


he firſt. The battalions will maintain their 
1 1 | Pooundd, from the perſuafion of being ſoon ſuc- 


ently Arm again, and renew the charge with 
Peſh courage, in order to retrieve their honour, 
Jad wipe out the diſgrace of their late diſcom- 
ture: the battalions will moreover ſerve to 
over the flanks of the infantry. 


9 airy, The weakneſs of this diſpoſition is alone 
Efficient to intimidate them; for he foot ſee, 
hat if the cavalry are defeated, they muſt ine- 
EFitably be cut to pieces: and if the cavalry, 
ho have alſo a dependence upon them, make 
hut a briſk movement, they leave chem be- 


Fe Miſtance, chey foon fall into confuſion ; and, 
Peing put to flight, leave the flanks of your 
my open to the enemy. 

Others again poſt ſquadrons of cavalry a- 
nongſt their infantry ; which is equally abſurd; 


E 2 the enemy, will fall into diſorder upon the Care. hanabons. 


3 in on purpoſe to render them capable of oppoſing the ſhock 
pf cavalry: beſides, the intervals between them are ſo large, 


ity, they might be covered with chevaux de friſe, 
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My ſecond line of cavalry will never fly, ſo 


ay 3 e, and their countenance will alſo animate 


oured by the cavalry, who, under the cover 
[Sf their fire, and a vigorous reſiſtance, will pre- 


Some very improperly poſt ſmall bonne of in- 
ntry between the intervals in their line of ca- 


ind; fo that, perceiving they have loſt their 


or the deſtruction of horſes from the enemy 8 
5 as it hould be obſerved, that the ee furniſhes them with 


Po Nhat however precipitate the horſe might be in their retreat, it is 
5 rebate they would fall upon them; but, for a farther ſecu- | 


M ; 5 five: 
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fire occaſions diſorder; and if the cavalry give 3 
way the infantry will preſently do the ſame, 
But I would aſk, in what manner ſquadrons W 5 1 
in this diſpoſition are to act? Are they to ſtand I 
faſt, fword-in-hand, and wait the attack of the ; I 
enemy's infantry, firing and advancing upon 
them with fixed bayonets? or muſt they make 
the charge themſelves? If they do the laſt, 
and are repulſed, which will ol” probably be 9 
the caſe, they muſt break their own infantry Ml: 
in their retreat; becauſe it will be difficult for 
chem to find their foriner poſts again, and the 
intervals allowed them being ſmall, will cer- Bl 
tainly have been filled up: for the battalion 
are ſubje& to ſuch great inconveniencies from 
their preſent method of forming, that the diſ- 
order of a few files, whether occafioned by 
their o.] n movement, the doubling of the 
ranks, or the enemy's cannon, is ſufficient toi * 
0 throw the whole into irretrievable confuſion, Bl 
It is far otherwiſe” with my centuries: 
they follow each their reſpective ſtandard, and 
keep in a body together; all diſorders among = 
them are eaſily remedied ; and if not, ſo long 
as they are guided by their ſtandards, which 
are to range in a line with that of the le- 
gion, no fatal conſequence can enſue; becauſe 
the officers will be able to keep the ranks 
ſtraight, which it is impoſſible for them to do 
in the battalions ; and this being alſo one great 
defect in M. de Folard's column, I ſhall take 


the preſent opportunity to give my ſentiments 
of it. | TY GS 


ARTE 
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gs, yet cannot agree with him in opinion, 
concerning the column. It is ſtriking indeed 


y trying it in execution, I became convinced 
of my error. The following analyſis, or cal- 


: Petects, nn 


13 ormed, muſt be always compoſed: of at leaſt 


Z o which! is double its former diſtance, becauſe 


5 kicking his leader, if confined. within the ſpace 
Z of eighteen inches; but, to march with celeri- 
Wy, muſt be allowed three feet: ſo that when 


Wt has gained ſixty paces; and likewiſe to 
2 arch the ſame diſtance, after the front has 
| M 2 ...-... halted; 


Of the Column. 91 


Uoteichdanding che very great . T 
W have for the Chevalier Folard, and the 
L high eſteem, I entertain, for his 1 ingenious writ-⸗ 


and formidable in appearance, and the 1dea — | 
it which firſt preſented. itſelf to my, imagina- 
tion, ſeduced for a while my judgment, till, 


eulation, will be, eber to ditcover the 


nin action every man 18 to be 1 one 
foot and a half, or, eighteen inches diſtance; 
and the flanks of the column are to face out- 
vards; which flanks, 1 in whatſoever order it is 


forty files in depth, upon twenty-four ranks 
In breadth: thus, when faced, it conſequently 
Wakes up ſixty feet for its flank-front. In 
I. arching, it requires one hundred and twen- 


man will not be able to move without 


Ihe front of the column marches firſt off its 
round, the rear will be obliged to wait, till 
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ded; f{o that a column, conſiſting of two hun- : g 0 


order three hundred Ard ſixty feet in ! e ngtl 
and, ef courſe;! ſeven finite 
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with eaſe; inſomuch white 1 * not know anf 


totally involved in confuſion, I do not ; : 
think, notwithſtanding! what the Cheval 
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halted; leb; as it muſt make intervals in 9 0 


che flanks, will expoſe them to great danger Bw 
This defect will naturally be ee dl; in pro. th 
portion to the number of files which are ad. 


dred and forty, will occupy in its ſtanding 


dred and twenty 
marching. After having piereed the enemy, . 
its flanks are to face to the right and left out- 
wards; in order to charge their broken ranks; 
but as it takes up double its proper Allowand | 
of ground, its files will remain * and 
large intervals be left; eſpecially if ret lar 
is made with ſpeed and imperuoſity, which gal 
Fan to be the property of the column. 1 

The Chevalier is very much deceived i um 
imagining! it to be 4hody capable of moving lt! 


one 16 utiwieldy; particularly when it is formel . 
in the manner juſt above deſeribed! If i 
happens, that che files are once difordered # 
either by m arching, che unevenneſs of th Wl 
ground, er the enemy's cannon, which lat Yi 
Toth make dreadful havock amongſt them, i 
will be impoffible to feſtor A a good or- 
der again. Thus it becomes Achuge, inactix * 
maſs, diveſted of all manner of regularity, and 


& 


fays, that the weight of it can be of any great 
conſequenee, for the men do not puſh on 
Water: Wards in che manner Whig! he de 3 | 


P.. Ss. Arbe cvlamn. | 0 
ſerves; ye TAY ite poſuble chey ſhould, 


Whey are obliged to do in marching. , 
. FI In retreating, it has the advantage of batta- 
ions formed in the {quarez not that it 18 


ough it be even pierced: by the enemy's 
1 — in purſuit, yet the injury it will thereby 
aſtain is inconſiderable; for they, muſt be ex- 


oed to a fire from behind, and the interval 


they make will preſently be eloſed upp: 

; 5 Iwo battalions, formed back to back, will 
3 anſwer the ſame purpoſe, marching by files, 
i Band facing to the right and left ED 
; ; vhen neceſſary Vt This method of; Tetreating 


rhich every man will take up in marching.—— 


hut to believe, chat the column js an active and 
red, light body, is an error of which I am tho- 


ghly convinced; inſomuch that I am even 


hen compoſed of but twenty-four 40 3 
on account of the difficulty of form 
when once broken or dilbtdertd.” 8 it 


. 


N does not at all confound cheir natural or 
B What I have been ſaying concerning the 
+ room which every man muſt neeeſſarily take 


you 


a 


hile they take up three paces diſtance, which 


capable! of marching. with more celerity, but 
| L becauſe every part moves together ; and al- 


1 muſt be performed very ſlowly; for otherwiſe 
# the-rear Will ſoon be ſeparated from the main 
body, by reaſon of that diſtance of three feet, 


| J * ta think it a dangerous diſpoſition, 
— 2 


ſhould never conſiſt in breadth of more chan 
two battalions, formed each four deep; Which 


ee the danger at mar g 8 
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der to fill up any interval, you muſt inevitabh 1 
cupy- double. its. former quantity of ground, 


and. you will alſo. require double. the prope ; F 
time to form it again: as, for inſtance, ſuppo- Mil 


has halted, the latter will have the ſame num» 


a hundred paces, off, and ſeizes. this opportu- 


troops that are to make it; for if you- har 
four battalions, and the enemy is at che diſtance 
of goo paces, you are expoſed to as great a 


trical principles, to which it is neceſfary to 
remedy for theſe defects, on Aich the event 


of all engagements totally depends. It is what 
1 have z upon the e on purpoſe to 


you do it in the.preſence of an enemy, in or > 


be undone; for your battalion will then o 


ſing your battalion conſiſts of Go men With 7 + 


files cloſed, it will cover- 225 feet; if it is v 


gain ground to the right, the right-hand ma 


will have marched that diſtance before the left 


hand man has moved; and, after the forme 


ber of feet; to march, before the battalion can 2 
be in its proper order, to face to the front 
again; which together takes up as much time 
as would be neceſſary to march the diſtance of 
450 feet, or 180 maren If then the enemy ß 


nity to charge you, he will have the advantage Wi 
of as much time, before you can be formed, 
as is required to march eighty paces. The tn 
danger of this movement naturally increaſes, = 
in proportion as you augment the number Wl 


diſadvantage. In this I proceed upon geome- 


have recourſe on many occaſions in war. 
The tad. or. cadence is the only effeQua 


demonſtrate 


* 
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|; 1 ſ-monſicare” ah great efficacy of it, and, at 
e ſame time, to expoſe the 1gnorance of our 
Modern diſciplinarians, who; notwithſtanding. 
| i Hey concur with me in regard. to the reality 
r cheſe errors, remain yet unacquainted with 
Wy other method of avoiding them in Aan 
= than by-marching'ſlow, 

We cannot even bring a fingle basteln 
3 : ran up but four deep, to the charge, with- 
E jut being ſubject to the | inconvenience of 
nich 1 have been ſpeaking; unleſs we march 
Wt a fnail's pace, our ranks and files, when we 
pproach the enemy, are open. This mon- 
rous defect in our diſcipline is what gave riſe 
the preſent method of firing; for, to charge 
cherwiſe, it is neceſſary to move briſkly and 
gether; which cannot be done, allowing only 
shteen inches to a man, without the tactic. 

It is alſo impoſſible, that the Romans an 
acedonians, as their manner of forming was 
cloſe and deep order, could engage without 

. It is a term which is very familiarly uſed, 
1 ut has hitherto, ne; been ee miſs 

Yypplied or miſtaken! Din ! , 

I have frequently deen bürpriiel; a the 
olumn is not made uſe of againſt the enemy 
N 0 n a march; for it is certain, that a large ar- 
y to y always takes up then tree: or four times 
: hore ground than is neceſſary to form it. If, 
Au Herefore, you get intelligence of the enemy's. 
vent . Pute, and the hour at which he is to begin 
what Nis march; although he is at the diſtance of 
ſe to x unde nw vou, you would have very 
brate Wi | fullicient 
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moleſtarion; when one would have imagined, 


and in how many places may one, make a 1 3 


CE CDC coo ZI 
; 
” 
uy l 
4 


of ſeparating it, {o as to be able, althougi 
inferior, to attack one part with advantage, WA 
and at the ſame time; by the proper diſpoſition 2 


JT. CODY being as various and  undeter Wi 


5 Tor as theſo affairs are neuer deciſive on you 


Bock! 


gufßcbeht . for his frow 
uſually armves in the new camp hefore his rear 
has quitte | the old. It is e to form 
troops chat take up ſo much more than their 
proper quantity of ground, without; making 
large intervals, ws. a dreadful confuſion. 
Notwithſtanding. which, I have very often 
ſeen the ee ſuffer it to be done without 0 A 


that nothing leſs, than, faſcination could har 2 a 
prevented hin taking the 5 of a 5 = 
Ga rr 1a favourable to him. ” - 
Ihe preſent fubject might ai 4 _ 1. 
witfad chapter; for how many different coun: 4 y 
tries will occaſien ſuch ſtraggling marches 


attack without riſking any thing? how is 2 
vently does it happen to an army to be 
divided: on its march by bad roads, rivers F F 
difficult paſſes;/&c. anti bew. many fituation 5 
will enable you to furpriſe ſome part of it! E = 
How offen als opportunitiogprefent- 'themſelvs E 7 


of! al number of troops only, prevent it 45 
-relieved hy che other 2 But all cher 


minate as che fittiations which produce then: 
nothing more is required than to keep goa 

inteltigence, to acquire a knowledge of te 
country, and to aſſume the courage to execute £ 1 ret 
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de, and may be ſo on that of the enemy, the 
7h you run is inconſiderable, when eompared 
rith the advantages you may gain: the manner 
4 br attack is with the heads of your columns; 
chich are to charge as faſt as they arrive, and 
1 Wo be ſuſtained by the Other S. Which follow 
7 1 i d that your diſpoſition is made in a manner 
"© pontaneouſly, and you attack an enemy withs - 
ut either order or ſupport, and totally: un» 
2 prepared to make any defence on r 
uus have I deſeribed the m uſe and 
e coperties of che column. But I find I have 
rf andered from my deſign, which was, to 
Fonfine myſelf here to the rudiments, or firſt 
5 5 principles of che military art, and to reſerve 
4 y obſervations on the ſublime branches __ 
Tocher places” uin er enen ene 
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Have alrindy 1 eee that the, praſens | 
method of firing by word of command, as 
it 5 It 2 *the ſoldier in a [conſtrained +polition, 

{prevents his levelling with any exactneſs, and 
cr that it is, moreover; — ſitua- 
tions where there i 15-a poſſibility of coming to 
loſe quarters, 2 You muſt»neeceflarily halt, in 
Per to give ydur fire; and if the enemy 
cure £ Weſerves his, and at the ſame time marches 4 
you! 1 r filkly up, you maſt infallibly be defeated; 
de N for 
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depend upon hs execution to 
be e Ja their diſcharge „and when they 
* perceive their — when ſo dread- 
fully diſappointed, they will certainly abandon 
you,—— For theſe, reaſons the firing of ſmall 
arms, where the cloſe. fight is practicab 6 
ought entirely to be laid, 5 N but where you 
are ſeparated from an enemy dy hedges, ditch- 
es, rivers, hollows, and ſuch like obſtacles, it 
is of great uſe, and 0 t be too much en- 


2 


couraged, | x, x 7 473} 666 

have above „ che rifled. Galen 
as it is charged quicker, and carries not only 
farther, but with more exactneſs; ; According 
to the preſent method of loading, the ſoldiers, 
in the tumult and hurry of an engag e. ve 


ry ſeldom ram down their char ge, and are al- 
ſo very apt to put the N into the bar- 
rel, without biting off the caps; by negled- 
ing to do which, many ; of. the arms are of 
courſe rendered els. 

In order to obviate Ky Miſchief, L "would 
have the cartridges larger than the muzzle of 
the pieces, that the men may not be able 
through careleſſneſs to load; that way: they 
ſhould alſo be made of parchment, and. paſted 
up at the tops, which would eaſily be uncap- 
ped with the teeth; and they ought to con- 
tain a ſufficient b of poder for both 
the priming and charge. The balls are to be 
carried in the e 7 a in action the 
men are ta take out de or e at a ben n; 
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ind to held chem in their mouths, for the fake 
of more readineſs in loading. 4 
= To diflodge the enem from any poſt on che 
n other ſide of à river; from hedges, ditches, 
and ſuch ocher ſituations, where the uſe of 
mall arms' is neceflary ; I would appoint an 
officer, or non-commiſſioned officer, to the 
command of every two files, who ſhould ad- 
France the leader of the firſt a pace forwards, 
and ſhew him where he is to direct his fire, 
F Wpermittin: him afterwards to uſe his own 
lime; chat is, to avoid hurrying him to make 
it, before he has taken proper aim at his object. 
1 laring fired his own fuſèe, the man who co- 
3 - ers him, is immediately to give him his, and 
oon che ochers of the fame file, paſſing their 
arms from hand to hand, till their r 
has diſcharged them all four ſucceſſively. It 
nmuſt be extremely unfortunate indeed, if 5 
econd or third 26 does not take place; for 
he commanding officer is cloſe by him, ob- 
ſerves his behaviour, directs him where to fire, 
nd diſſuades him Rom A1 hurry, Thus, as 
e neither waits for the word of ommand in 
nn conſtrained poſture, nor is in che leaſt con- 
gud or interrupted by : any body, he will be 
ble to fire his number of times with great eaſe. 
= This file having done, the' officer is to make 
t retire, and to replace it with the ſecond; 
which is to perform the fame as the firſt, Af 
er the ſecond has finiſhed its fire, the firſt, 
Raving had more than ſufficient time to load, is 
o be advanced again; which may be repeated 
* 55 N 2 in 
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in AE ſame ſucceſſive der 6 for” n houn 
en if neceſſar y. 
This method of firing ſh 5 ſach prod: 915 
= execution, 'that. 1 5 only think 1 1t Pre- | ; 
able to any other, but even — that AS, 
by platoons or ranks it would preſently ſilence: MY, 
and although every man amongſt them was a 
Cæſar, I would defy; them to maintain then 
ground againſt it, for theſpace only of a quar: Wi 
ter of an hour; for one can fire ſix times ina 
minute with eaſe; | nevertheleſs, I ſhall on 
ſay four; allowing which, every fuſee wil 4 
have fired ſixty ſhots in a quarter of an hour, i 
and conſequently the file leaders of a battalion 55 
gonfiſting of five hundred men; thirty chor Fg 
ſand, excluſive of the light- armed forces, 
which, within the ſpace of an hour, will b ZN 
able to fire about twenty thouſand ; and tha 
with much more exacinels than What we ſer 
uſed at preſent: Miki) d y | 
I during a ſiege, dene, two mein * i 
diſpoſed in this manner, are poſted upon i 
curtain, oppoſite to any work which the ene 
my have taken by aſſault, and where they wil 
require an hour's time to make good * J 
lodgement, they muſt be expoſed to no EH 
than two hundred and ei ghty thouſands ſhots [of 
the doing of it According to the preſent 
method of firing, a ſoldier, after having loaded, 
runs upon the banquette, and pops off his piec 
over the parapet; but whether he fires into th. 
air, or the foſſe, is a matter of accident; fu 
he is wf in a hurry, and does not allot 
 kana{lM 
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imſelf time either to diſtinguiſh, or ks aim 
t any — 5 object: the battalions are, 
oreover, in confuſion, and I am perſuaded, 
hat out of twenty ſhots, hardly two fall even 
ichin the work Where the enemy has made 
is lodgment. Whilſt, on the contrary, ac- 
ording to my diſpofition, every one will take 
place, which muſt conſequently produce a ve- 
„different effect. This method of firing may 
e alſo of infinite ſervice againſt cavalry, e- 
Poecially when r eren are N * r 
| bf anf eee e eee 
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1 aarmy, thould have a ſtandard; to be 
1 E before him AS, A Mar K of his dignity; 
hich would be. alſo uſeful, in facilitating ed 

i neans of finding him upon all occaſions. 
As the colours or ſtandards are of the great- 
1 ſt ; importance in action, they therefore require 
nur particular, regard and attention, In the 
rrſt place, they ſhould all be of different co 
ours, that the legions, regiments, and even 
W<enturies, to which they reſpectively belong, 
| ay *. readily neee in an fngage> 5 5 
nent. | 1 MITES 
| The men muſt be tau abt to think i it a mats 
er 
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ter of conſcience, and an indiſpenſable obliga i 
tion, never to. forſake them; they are to MM. 
looked upon as things ſacred, and ,regarde 
with a reſpect inviolable. It is neceſſary there. Mo. 
fore, in order to produce this effoct, that they 
ſhould be always attended with great form and Mit 
ſolemnity. This is an eſſential point to be ob- 
tained; for after troops are once brought uh 
ſuch a degree of attachment to them, the 
can hardly ever fail of ſucceſs, in any enter 
priſe; reſolution and courage will be the natu. 
ral conſequences of it: and if, in deſperate al. 
fairs, 1 determined fellow ſeizes but 2 Nu 
ſtandard *, he will render the whole century iſ F 
as intrepid as himſelf, and Ls en by: i 
whereſoever he leads the „ 
The ſtandards being diſtinguiſ le by thei Sn 
different colours, will render the actions of 
1 every century conſpicuous: ; a circumſtance Wl 
Mil which mult create the greateſt emulation, be- 
1 cauſe both officers and ſoldiers will be con- 
ſcious that they are expoſed to obſervation; 
chat their countenance, conduct, and beha- 
viour, are apparent to the reſt of the legion 

Ihe firſt century that ſhall have carried 
paſs, forced a Teer hme: es or made a vigor 


* The religious care dieb the * foldiers took of their 
epſigns or ſtandards” was extraordinary. They worſhipped 
them, Frere by them, and incurred eertain death if they lot 
them. Hence it was an uſual ſtratagem, in a dubious engage- 
ment, for the commanding officers to ſnatch them out of the 
bearers hands, and throw them amongſt the troops of the ene · 
my, knowing that their men would venture every es I to rec0- 
ver n 
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s charge, will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and 
in the applauſe of the 8 5 97 the men, 
well as officers, will from thence become 
Pore united: their exploits will be the con- 
Wnt ſubject of converſation; and the glory 


serful incitement to the Imitation of them. 
nus things, which are but trifles in them 


time, will render them invincible. 


1 


ö 9 ound, 14.; a red croſs en ſautpir upon a 
| 1 hite ground, 15.3 5 chree be n 
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ar the ſtaff, to hold che number of the le- 


on, which is to be m 


m which they are crowned, will be 4 


ies, will tend to diffuſe a general ſpirit of 
ulation amongſt the troops, and, in courſe 


he particular number of every century 
ot be diſtinguiſhed by the colour of its 
adard: as, for inſtance, white might fignify | 
' i {Wumaber f.; black, 2.; yellow, 3.; green, 4. 
. f.; blue, 6.; chocolate-colour, 7.; 3, crim 
ir En, 8.3 ſea- green, 9.; ſky-blue, 10; black 
of d white in a lozenge, 11. ; green and yellow. 

two bends, 12; yellow and blue by the 
gs, 13.3 2 green croſs upon a yellow 


8, yellow, green, 


Wh Every Radard bang haves white quarter 
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| in Roman cha- 
1 Enn the deſigns and colours will 

Noe to diſting nguiſh the centuries. of every le- 
"pc l, e i the oppbers 0 the h en 
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. drillery and Carriage. 
1 woukd; rt We army hah: confi d . 
1 more than ten legions, eight regiments of 
horſe, and ſixteen of dragoons; which wou 
amount to thirty-four thouſand foot, and 
twelve thouſand horſe; in the whole, forty- 4 
thouſand men. iti o big = : 
A generabof parts and experience man! 1 
ing ſuch an army, will be always able to make WA 
head againſt one of an dwadsel thouſand; fo 
multitudes. ſerve only to perplex and embar Tz 
raſs: not that I think reſeryes are unneceſſar Wl 
but only that the acting body of an n 15 
ought not to exceed ſuch a number. ">. 
M.,. de Turenne was une n dane with die 
armies infinitely inferior in numbers to tholr i 
of his enemies, becauſe he could move within 
more eaſe and expedition; knew how to ſecur ih 
himſelf from being attacked in every Hrantion n 
and kept always near his enemy: 3 
It is ſometimes impoſſible to find a piece a 
| ground i in a whole province ſufficient; to con- 
tain an hundred thouſand men in order oi 
battle, which ſubjects an army chat is ſo ſtrong 
dc the neceſſity of being frequently divided. 
Thus I would ſeize a favourable opportunii 
of attacking one part of it; and having defeatei 
that, bould thereby intimidate the other, and 
| ſoon gain a ſuperiority, - | 4 
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In ſhort, I am perſuaded, that the advan- 
ge which large armies have in point of num- 
- ers are more than loſt in the extraordinary 
cumbrance, the diverſity of operations under 
ie jarring conduct of different commanders, 
hc deficiency of proviſions, and many other 
I hconVeniencies,' ofponree ay infopurable" frond 
- beim pf lte See £09 5 
hnut it is here ſomew vie unteaſbnabls to 
Neat of this fubject, only that I have been led 
AS make this digrefſion for the fak 4 12 eee. 
lining the proportion of things. err ien 
Sixteen pounders are equally as uefa“ as 
Nenty-four pounders to batter in breach, and 
be ed leſs troubleſome in carriage: fifty 'of 
em, together with twelve mortars) and a 
1 roportionab le quantity of ee will 
Wh: ſufficient” for ſuch an army as I have Juſt 
* en deſcribing: . Boats, with all the P Oper 
cklüng to make a bridge; twelve pontons 
ich joints , for the paflage of canals and 
all rivers; to gether with all other neceſſary 
ſtruments and utenfils. Theſe jointed pon- 
ns do not eonſume above ſeven minutes time 4 
lying, and are alſo as readily taken up a- 
in: they are of very great uſe for the com- 
unication of armies, and . wr proce vary 
ur oxen to draw them all. fr 14 
The carriages for — mut be totally 
| wood, without any fort of iron- work about 
em; ſack as thoſe of the Muſcovites, and 
: ſo thoſe Which we ſee come out "UE" "hy 
8. late v. Fig. 18. „ 1 RE 
=. Fidnbh: | 
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Franche-Comte : to Paris: they travel from one 


damaging the roads; one man is ſufhieient 0 


two oxen 1 ten of aur Knee 12 1 mon 


0 encies occaſioned by our preſent method of car 


f 2 however inconvenient it may be? 4 
little rainy weather, and but a hundred o 


ſucceeding hundred leave it in a worſe condi 


weight, which is thus fppportsd ppon tro 


extremity of the kingdom to the other, withoy 


drive four with eaſe, each being drawn by 


28 5 


— of. we do put reflect upon the i inconveni 


riage, we {hall ſee the uſe, as well as Neceſiiy 
of adopting this. How frequently does it hay- 
pen, that there is a total want of proviliong, 
becauſe the carriages have not been able to get 
1p? How often is the baggage, and likewiſ 
the artillery, left behind, which obliges th 
whole army to make a ſadden halt upon thy 


two of carriages, are enough to break an 
deſtroy a good road to ſuch a degree, as ty 
render it afterwards impaſſable ; and notwith Wl 
ſtanding you repair it with faſcines, yet tl BW 


tion than it was before; for it will be cut u 
pieces with the wheels, by reaſon of that val T1 


points only 5 
All the carriages belonging. to an ara AN 
ought to be drawn by oxen; on account, uw 
the firſt place, of their equality of pace; i 
the ſecond, becauſe they are attended with MR" 


10ſs; in the third, every ſituation will produzBF 
| ſafficient forage to ſupport, them: in the fourth 


when any are maimed or r deſtroxed, othen F 
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Pay be had from the magazines: add to which, j 
Wt only a ſmall quantity of gear is required, ; 
Z nd that, where-ever the army halts, they 
WE Mncdiately find their natural food and nou- 
ichment. A ſingle man, and eight oxen, 
ill be able to draw more than four men, 
ach a dozen or fifteen horſes: neither will 
5 they conſume the forage which they ſhould” 
ring to camp, as the horſes do, becauſe they 
ee left to paſture, while the ſervants are ga- 
1 hering and loading it; all which is moreover 
one without any manner of trouble or incon- 
enience! Such as get maimed muſt be killed 
ad eaten, and are to be replaced by others 
5 ut of the magazines. e 

All cheſe reaſons have induced me to prefer 
em to horſes for carriage; but they muſt be 

f 1 likewiſe marked, that every one may be able 
—% hoes 1 po his own in the 7 
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at, 1 1 9 5 diſcipline 1 is the firſt object that preſents 
nttelf to our notice. It is the ſoul of all armies; 

& Cc unleſs it is eſtabliſhed amongſt them with 

-odud : great prudence, and ſupported with unthaken 

ourtl, Foolution „they are no better than ſo many —o 

oth onteraprible Toke of rabble, which are more 5 

- was (NIH G dangerous 
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traction. All partiality and diſtinction muſt be 15 
utterly aboliſhed, otherwiſe you expoſe your-· 
ſelf to hate and reſentment. By enforcing 5 
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proper example, you may render yourſelf at 3 
once bot 


deration; ſo diſplayed upon every occaſion 2 
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dangerous to the very ſtate chat maintain 
them, than even its declared enemies. 

It is a falſe notion, that ſubontibation, and 
a paſſive obedience to ſuperiors, is any de- 
baſement of a man's courage; ſo far from it, 
that it is a general remark, that thoſe armig 
which have been ſubject to the ſevereſt diſci. 
pline, have Aare def che — 5 
things. e HL 11 = 

Many general officers. imagine, KI in 85 
ving out orders they do all that is expecd 
from them; and therefore, as they are ſure tb 
find great a abuſes, enlarge their inſtructions ac- Wl 
cordingly'; in which they proceed upon a very 
erroneous principle, and take ſueh meaſure 
as can never be efſectual in reſtoring diſciplin Wl 
in an army bleibt it bas e . or ne. 2 
Slecled. n e ' = 

Few orders are benz "goon e are «to! 8 exe. | F- | 
cuted with attention, and offences to be pu- 
niſhed without reſpect of either rank or e 


your authority with judgment, and ſetting 1 


h beloved and feared. +7 Severity muſt 5 5 
be accompanied with great tenderneſs and mo 


to appear void of all manner of deſign, an 
totally the effect of a natural diſpoſition. 

Great puniſhments are only to be infl} ail 
for great erimes: but the more moderate th 
al 
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0 e in general, the more eaſy it will be to re- 
4 rm abuſes,” becauſe all the world, concurring | 
the neceſſity of n. ul nabe, ba- | 
Vote their effect. TEEN 
== We have, for 8 one Arn pernicious 
» om ; which is, that of puniſhing marauders 
eam certain death, ſo that a man is frequent- 
hanged for a ſingle offence; in conſequence 
which they are rarely diſcovered; becauſe 
eery one is unwilling to occaſion the death of 
poor wretch, for only having been Aecking 
Perhaps to gratify his hunger. 
lf, inſtead of this method, we did Try ſend 
em to the provoſt's, there to be chained like 
alley-ſlaves; and condemned to ſubſiſt upon 
read and water for one, two, or three months; 
r to be employed upon, ſome of thoſe works 
2 which are always CAITYINg: on in an army; and 
ot to be reſtored to their regiments, till the 
Pight before an engagement, or till the com- 
+ na Wag: in chief ſhall think proper: then all 
e world would join their endeavours to bring 
ach delinquents to puniſhment: the officers 
pon grand guards and out- poſts would not 
: {Buffer one to eſcape; by whoſe, vigilance and 
L ctivity the miſchief would thus be ſoon put 
n entire ſtop to. Such as fall at preſenti into the 
Nands of juſtice, are very unfortunate indeed; 
or the provoſt and his party, when they diſ- 
over any marauders, immediately turn their 
; Hes another way, in order to give them an op- 
Hortunity to eſcape: but as the commander in 
an 15 perpetually ENS of the outrages 
which 
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which are committed, they are obliged to a- 
prehend one now and then, who falls a ſac: 
fice for the reſt- Thus the examples. that an MW; 
made have no tendency towards removing th: Ws; 
evil, or reſtoring diſcipline ; and hardly an 
ſwer any other — than to juſtify t 
common faying amongſt the ſoldiers, Tha | 
e none but the unfortunate are hanged.” — Mi; 
Perhaps it may be obſerved, that the officen 
likewiſe ſafer marauders to paſs by their poſs; 
unnoticed, But that is an abuſe which may 
be eaſily remedied, by diſcovering from t 
prifoners what particular poſts they paſſed by, n 
and impriſoning the officers who commandal : 
_ them, during the remainder of the campaign, 
This will render them vigilant, careful, and (Wt 
vere: nevertheleſs, when a man is to be pu- 
nmifhied with certain death for the offence, there Wc 
are but few of them who would not riſk two 
or three months inpriſcament, aces than be i 
inſtrumental wie": +} 
All other military Pudiſhen antes . ca- 
vied to extremes of ſeverity, will be attended iv 
with the fame conſequences. It is alſo very tt 
neceſſary to prevent thoſe from being brandel i 
with the name of infamy, which thould be re- r 
garded in a milder light; as the gantlope, for 
inſtance, which in France is reputed ignomi- 
nious; but which, in the caſe of the ſoldier, 
deſerves a different imputation, becauſe it is! 
puniſhment which he receives from the hands 
of his comrades. The reaſon of its being thus WF 


ITY vilified, proceeds from the cu- 
ſtom 
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n of inflicting it in common upon whores, 


{rovince of che hangman; the conſequence of 
| 5 Puniſhment, in ne by ſuch an act of cere- 


-g, and which is alſo productive of a much 
cen Arcacer: for after a man has run the gantlope, 
s captain inimediately ſtrips him, for fear he 


ervice; by which means this puniſhment, how 
Huch ſoever neceſſary, is never. inflicted but 
Wor capital crimes; for when a ſoldier is con- 
ned for the commiſſion of any trival offence, 
he commanding officer always releaſes him, 
pon the application of his captain, becauſe, 


| leduction from his perquiſites. 


em, are frequently laughed at and deſpiſed. 
ongſt the Germans, of not touching a dead 


Wand good inſtitution, if not carried too far. 
Peſtilential diſeaſes are, in a great meaſure, 


plunder wo carcaſes for their ſkins, - and 
15 chereby . danſelees to ininttian. It does 


: ; DguEs, and ſuch offenders as fall within the 


hoch is, that one is obliged to paſs the colours 
er a ſoldier's head, after he has received this 


the 2 3 ony, to take off that idea of ignominy which 
ha attached! to it: a remedy worſe than the 


| 3 hould deſert, and then turns him out of the 


a ; : orfooth, the loſs of the man would be ome 
= There are ſome things of great 1 importance 
towards the promotion of diſcipline, that are, 
Potwichſtanding, altogether unattended. to; 
rhich, as well as the perſons. who practiſe 
he French, for example, ridicule that ra a 


8 horſe: which is, nevertheleſs, a very ſenſible 
prevented by it; for the ſoldiers frequently 
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not prevent the killing and eating of hora 
during ſieges, a ſcarcity of proviſions, or othe 
exigencies. Let us from hence, therefore - 9 
judge, whether it is not rather uſeful tha =» 
otherwiſe, : 1 "3 
The French alſo teproket the Gnas u o 
the baſtinade, which is a military puniſhmen 
eſtabliſhed amongſt them. If a German offen, 
ſtrikes, or otherwiſe abuſes a private ſoldier, lM 3 
3 caſhiered, upon complaint made by the pi 
party injured; and is alſo compelled, on pai 1 
of forfeiting his honour, to give him ſatisfa- 
tion, if he demands it, wlien he is no longe . 
under his command. This obli gation prevail M0 
alike through all ranks; and there are fre. 
quently inſtances of general officers givin 
ſatisfaction, at the point of the ſword, to ſub- 
alterns who have quitted the ſervice: or then 
is no refuſing to accept their challenge, with - 
out incurring ignominy, | 
The French do not at all ſcruple to ſtrił 
a ſoldier with their hands; but they e are hardly Eo 
ever tempted to apply the ſtick,” becauſe th © A 
is a kind of chaſtiſement which has been e- 
ploded, as inconſiſtent with that notion of l 
berth which prevdils amongſt them. Never 
theleſs prompt puniſhments are certainly n 
ceſſary, provided they be ſuch as are not at | 
counted diſhonourable. = 
Let us compare theſe different cuſtoms «Bl 
the two nations together, and judge whiciM 
contributes moſt to the good of the ſervice, ani 
the proper ſupport of the point of honour 
The puniſhments for their officers are ke E 
0 


diſtinct kinds. The French upbraid the 
ermans with their provoſts and their chains; 
he latter retort the reptoach, by exclaiming 
dt the mages and ropes of the French; 


Dae public pri bc They have a provoſt to 
4 very regiment; 3. which poſt is always given to 
n old ſerjeant, in recompenſe for his ſervice; 


b 5 hey had been. firſt degra . 
1 we obſeryations which [ have been ma- 


1 15 umaing patticula ar cuſtoms, or Pre judics, 
Ppefkore one 


k : 7 7 


8 f which they qughs to engage, and laſtly, col 


me branches. Few perſons will perhaps un- 


| ſence v with which 1 deliver my e 
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f 4 or the Germã M eee confined in 


ut 1 have never heard of their officers being 
ut in irons, unleſs for great crime, and Wer 


After having. thus explained my eas. con 
erning the forming of troops, the manner itt 


; ; erning diſcipline, which, if I' may uſe the 
ypreſſion, is "the baſis and foundation of, the 
rt of war; I am to proceed now to the ſub- 


N 9 erſtand me; bur [ write for the connoiſſeurs, 
bo, I hope, will not be offended at the con- 
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of the ſublime Branches of the Art of of 
* | War. a 


1 e H POT 


Of bi Le, and the Attack and Defenc 
of Places. of $f 


policy of fortifying towns, has not yet been 

laid aſide. This opinion“ will probably ap- 

pear extraordinary; and it is therefore necef- 
ſary that I ſhould juſtify it. 

Let us, in the firſt place, examine the uſe- 
fulneſs of fortreſſes. They ſerve to cover a 
country ; they oblige an enemy to attack them, 
before he can penetrate further ; they afford a 
ſafe retreat and cover to your own troops ol 
all occaſions; they contain magazines, and 
form a ſecure receptacle, in the winter-time 
for artillery, ammunition, Gc. 

If theſe things are properly confi heed we 
ſhall find it Ks prudent and advantageous t0 
have them erected at the confluence of two Wl 
rivers; becauſe in ſuch ſituations the enemy 
will be oblig ed to divide his army into three 
diſtin corps, before he can be able to inveſ 
them, one of Which ay | be Tepulſed and 4 
feat 


I AM acai 1525 the preſent erroneous 
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Led, fore it ean be ſuccoured by the others. 
wo ſides of your fortreſs will ikewiſe remain 
always open, till the blockade is completed, 
which cannot poſſibly be done in a ſingle day: 
Moeither can the neceſſary communication be- 
ween the diviſions of his army be preſerved, 


3 Wn ths aon for en — eee in be- 
F ng thus maſter of the rivers, you thereby ob- 
tain a command of the whole country. You 


hall require it; may be readily furniſhed with 


formed, and ammunition, or other ſorts of 
Hl ilitary ſtores, tranſported to you with eaſe. - 
= Where rivers are wanting, other fituations 
Inay be found, fo frongly fortified by nature, 
that it is next to an impoſſibility to inveſt 
chem, and which being acceſſible only in one 
Place, may at a ſmall expence be rendered in a 


woo” he. Works of nature to be 0 
| 4 been ori My founded for the b Papo of 
eo trade for their extent, and to chance for their 


g 3 ſituation. In che courſe of time they increaſed, 


P 2 


WII, the uſe of three bridges, which will 


a ay divert the courſe of the river, if occaſion 


>) ſupplies of e ; may have magazines 


manner impregnable ; for, in general, I look 


„ fußfaining a regular ſiege; but were indebted 


j and the 1 in abitants ſurrounded them with 
walls for” a defence againſt the incurſions of 
5 their 


n 
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tions were ſo far juſt and neceſſary; but wi 
them? Before Chriſtianity became eſtabliſhe . 
ceeding might wear ſome appearance of reaſon; Wl 
but NOW: that war is carried on with more mo. 


deration and humanity, as being by thoſe mes Wi 
ſures productive of more advantage to the con- 


beſides the inhabitants, together with Fa 4 


ſands; and I inſiſt upon it, that the latter, not 

Will neither make a longer defence, nor a mor 
 whea they ſurrender: but what uſe, is it pro : l 
bable, the enemy will make of the place, aft Wi 
he has taken it? He will ſcarcely: fortify it, bu, ip 

with a contribution and march further. Pe- 


taking it, and the difficulty of keeping it after | : | 
wards, may deter him altogether from laying 


their common enemies, and a protection from 
thoſe inteſtine diſturbances,. in which king. Wa 
doms are ſometimes inyolved.  Thele, precau. 


could be the inducement for princes to fortiff J. 


in the world, and when vanquiſhed province 
were: laid waſte and depopulated, fuch a pro. 


queror, what can be ſaid to juſtify it? A tom | ; 
furrounded with a ſtrong wall, and a bulwai Mi 
capable of holding three or four hundred men, 


pieces of cannon, will be in as much ſecurity i 
8 it the gAarr iſon conſiſted of as. many thou- ] : | 


withſtanding their ſuperiority in numbers, | 


advantageous capitulation for the inhabitant ſſh: 


4s it appears to me, will rather content hiſt ; I 


haps, indeed, the oppoſition he may expect 1 


ſiege to it; for he will be afraid to truſt th Þ 
weilen of Kt to a Small gurriſon, and " +8 
| | 
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4 : Ying to expole a. large one * the n of 
Peing made priſoners. 

dere is another mare. reel \nnſbul to 
perſuade me, that fortified 255 are capable of 
making but a weak defence, which is, that 
3 Jotwichſtagzing a garriſon is furniſhed with 
proviſions for a three months ſiege, yet it is 
ho ſooner inveſted, than they find that. — 
hardly a ſutficient quantity for eight days; 
Pecauſe no extraordinary allowance is made, in 
he calculation of numbers, forten, twenty, on 
perhaps thirty thouſand additional 'perfons, 
Fo have abandoned the country for the ſecu- 
tity of chemſelves and their effects, to find re- 
age there. The riches of a prince are not ſuf- 
cient to provide magazines for the ſupport of 
=> whole province, in every place that is in 
Hanger of being attacked, much leſs to ſupply 
be annual conſumption of them; for it would 
ven exceed the boaſted virtue of the philofo= 
pers fone to do it, without creating a famine - 
In bis dominions.— Some may perhaps ob- 
ere, that thoſe who could not furniſh an een | 
Egproviftons, ought to be expelled the garriſon: 
Put fuck an inhuman proceeding would be at- 
ended with more miſery and diſtreſs, than even 
T he arrival of the enemy; for what multitudes 
ere there in all gities, whoſe manner of liveli- 
good would render them obnoxious to that 
Peatment? But ſuppoſe it nevertheleſs to be put 
Nnexecution, is it probable, that when the enemy 
uveſts the place, he will ſuffer theſe wretches to 
5 ctire where they pleaſe, and the garrifon to avail 
* itſelf 


he will undoubtedly turn them back again, 
** he be afterwards able to juſtify ſuch con- 


and of courſe become incapable of holding ou 


ſuch an addition will conſequently render one 


on the ſiege, becauſe it muſt at length furren- 


8 millions, which have been ee! in ks 
| fang! it, be thrown away 


for a ſovereign to erect fortreſſes in ſuch ſ- WF 
tuations as are ſtrong by nature, and properly Wi 
adapted to cover the country : after having 
8 tak which, it will become a matter of pru- 


his towns as far as to/the ramparts,” at leaſt to 
relinquiſh all thoughts of ſtrengthening then 
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itſelf of their baniſhment? So far from it, thy 


ow furely the governor will not” ſuffer them 
o periſh with hunger at the gates; neither 


duct to his ſovereign : he will therefore be 
reduced to the neceſſity of admitting them, 


long: for ſuppoſe that his garriſon conſiſts of 
five thouſand men, that he has proviſions for 
three months, and that the number of inha- 
bitants beſides amounts*to thirty thouſand, 


day's confumption of proviſions equal to what 
fix or ſeven were before, and the place not 
remain tenible for above twelve or fourteen 
days: but, provided it holds out even twenty, 
the enemy has little or io trouble in carrying 


der of its own accord; and thus will all the 


What I have been ſaying appears to me ſuf: 
ficient to demonſtrate the great defects of for- 
tiſied cities; and that it is moſt advantageous 


dence, if not to demoliſh the fortifications of 


for the future, ar of laying out fuch immenſe 
| _ 
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4 ums of money to ſuch uſeleſs and ineffectual 

7 I Purpoſes. N 

2 " Notwithſtanding what, 1 8 Low e 

founded upon ſenſe and reaſon, yet I am 

Honſcious there is hardly a ſingle perſon. wha 

be , I vill concur with me in opinion; ſo. prevailing 
Bd ſo abſolute is cuſtom. A. place ſituated 


m, = 
ou ccording to my plan, may be defended againſt 
n enemy for ſeveral months, or even years, 


. Provided it can be ſupplied with proviſions, 
ba. xecauſe it is free from that detriment and 
1 cumbrance which is unavoidably occaſioned 
dy citizens. 

The fieges in Brabant had not been carried 
In with fuch rapid ſucceſs, if the governors 
ad not calculated the duration of their defence 
y that of their, Proviſions: : on which account 
| t ey were as impatient for the making of a 
ficient breach as the enemy, that they might 
e thereby furniſhed with a decent opportu- 
F iy of capitulating: yet, notwithſtanding this 
EDutual diſpoſition of the two contending par- 
es towards the accompliſhment of the ſame 
Ind, I have ſeen ſeveral governors obliged to 
133 without having had the honour: of 
Porching out through the breach. 

lt has been a remark of mine at "HE thax 
i 5 ve covert-way is crowded, at night with men, 
Id a great fire of ſmall arms conſtantly. made 
m thence, which does but very little execu- 
: Pen, and fatigues the troops, even to a degree 


LE 


5 abuſe. —The Wits who tax fork ding 
3 {4 nicht, 18 naturally tirgcdd; but as his firelock 
4 muſt. 
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malt b be out of order, that part of the enſuin 1 
day, which he would be glad to appropriate u 
reſt and refreſhment; he is obliged to ſpend u 
cleaning and repairing it, and in making ca 
tridges; a circumſtance of infinite conſequenc Wl 
and which, ' unleſs attended to, will be pw 
ductiee of diſeaſes, and a general diſlike to 1 I 
ſer vice. AIlt is towards the end of a ſieg Wa 
when every ching comes to be diſputed H 
inches, that vi gour and refohution are ma 
wanted: at which time, the greater proofs yu 
give of thoſe, the more the enemy will i 3 
diſcouraged ; for diſorders will then begin u 
ſpread amongſt them; forage and proviſo 
will grow ſcarce, and all things ſeem to concu 5 
to their deſtruction. If, moreover, to add u 
their deſpondency, they perceive that you, 
reſiſtance is ſtill ſtronger, and that it increaſs, 
when they expected it to diminiſh, they mi ET 
de at a loſs how to act, and give chem I 
| Ro up to defpþair. 1 
It is for theſe falt, Aut the beſt troop F 
age” always to be reſerved for ſpec Sk 
affairs only, and never ſuffered to expoſe then 
ſelves upon the ramparts, or to do centinelt 
duty in the night-time, but to be ſent to than 
quarters'again, immediately after their retunM 
from any expedition on which they have ben 
employ 1 if 

With regard to che fire which ! is made l K. 
the beſieged from the covert-way and "Ty 
ramparts upon the workmen during the nig 
it amounts to little more than fo much ay EY 

1 


110 ing down. their charge, take the powder by 
id in andfuls, pour it looſe into the barrel, and put 
ca he ball in after 1 it; and as, by conſtant firing, 
cnc Their ſhoulders are become painful to them, 
pry. Ind the obſcurity of the night likewiſe pre- 


T ents the officers from ſeeing what they do, 
Whey only place the muzzles pen the paliſaden, 
ud fire at random. 


* 2 : It 1s rauch better to raiſe, e thi cloſes 
s jou pf the day, ſome barbette-batteries *, either 
11 In the covert-way, or upon the ramparts, and 


To the night-time towards. the proper object, 
oncul femoving them again at break of day. Theſe 
dan ill do infinitely more execution than the fmall 
vou rms, becauſe they will make way through 
eat Fabions and faſcines ; the balls, being as large 


relvi g : 

icochet, will go far beyond the port of muſ- 
troop 
peru 
then 
tine va 
o ther 
retu 
e be 
* Theſe batteries are raiſed, adant four feet bisber than the 


1de b : : trre-plein, ſo that the guns may be juſt high enough to fire 


Per the parapet. The French have named them batteries en 


1d t 
non, ſhaves, as it wee, the graſs rom the e talus of 


10 
noi wo: parapet. 
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Q e more 
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. the ſeldiers, to avoid the trouble of ram- 


raw a line with chalk, to direct their fire in 


z s walnuts; will frour : the whole breadth * 
e trenches, . and, by rolling and bounding a 


Perry: they willmake dreadful 8 amongſt 
e e and thoſe who ſerve the batte- 

ies; neither will the enemy's cannon be able 
= © diſmount or ſilencee them. Twelve pieces 
lanted after this manner will require no more 
an thirty-ſix ſoldiers, and twelve cannoniers, 
work them; and, I am perſuaded, will do 


be, or en barbette, becauſe the ball. in its paſſage out of the 
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more miſchief than a thouſand men poſted in 
the covert-way, Beſides, your troops are, 
during all this time, at reſt, and will, the dn 3 
after, be in condition to be employed on am 
kind of ſer vice. It may be objected, per- 
haps, that the conſumption of powder will be 
very much increaſed by this method of firing; 
but the ſoldiers with their ſmall arms wal} 
more in the night-time, than they uſe; _ 
if ammunition is ſcarce, the number of 
upon theſe batteries may be accordingly i | 
The advantages reſulting from it will be ver Wil 
_ conſiderable, in that your, troops will be e. 
| poſed to leſs fatigue, and conſequently be mor 
free from diſorders ; for nothing occaſions} 
them ſo much as night-: duties. = 
I ſhall make one obſervation in this place 
which is, That all the ancient fortifications ar Wil 
abſolutely good for nothing, and the modem 
ones are not much better, as ſhall be demon 
ſtrated at the end of the ſucceeding chapter: 
The King of Poland has formed uf 
5 AUmirable plan of fortification; but as the pre. 
ſent conſtruction of places is founded upon 
different ſyſtem, and we are compelled to ma 
uſe of them as they are, I ſhall therefore onal 
endeavour to remedy. their moſt glaring de ET 
fects. And, amongſt many, that of all tw 
out-works, for example, being ſcarped at ti: 
gorge, is far from being the leaſt ; in order vp 
remedy which, it is neceſſary to contrive ua 


3 
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0.5 ver, When they fall into the hands of the 
3 efiegers, to aſſail them ſword in hand from 
cenind; for, after they have made a lodgment 
them, the number of men which they leave 


7 5 overing party and pioneers are obliged to re- 


| I Ire: if therefore you command accels to them, 
nd attack them afterwards with a ſuperior 


b Je able to accompliſh with fatety, bocau ee 


n not be expoſed to any interruption from 


low de fire of their batteries or trenches. They 


in chus be obliged to make a freſh artack, in 


lac nich che truſt loſe an infinite number of 
5 at Wen, becauſe it will be neceffary for them to 


den 5 Nail ! it with a large force. When they have 
non gain carried the work, and their parties are 


aptcr, Wn fred, you are to repeat your ſally, and diſ- 
d auß o gess them as before. Nothing can be more 
Pre: geſtructive and diſcouraging to the beſiegers, 


pon 1 Wan this method of proceeding with them; 
make 35 the advantage, moreover, will remain 


> 4 7 Ways on your fide. 


g 4 X All works that are ſcarped at the gorge, are 


11 che ecoverable, after once they have been car- 


at = ® Wed, from the difficulty of their acceſs, the 


der u ie of the enemy, and the impraQticable- 


ve Aels of attacking them; for as they have only 


| W nal paſſage, and frequently a ſtair=caſe, ſo 


o as to admit but one man at a time, the 
| iſ 5 2 > Bs Alla; lants 


iy communication with them, ſo as to have 


; x keep poſſeſſion is but ſmall, becauſe their 


eee, you muſt undoubtedly diſlodge them; 
Wind, before they can renew the allault, Then 
- dyment will be deſtroyed. This you may 


ö 
ö 
9 
4 
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ieee from the garriſon will be deſtroyc 
as faſt as they appear: they muſt of neceſſity, 
therefore, be totally abandoned, when on: WY 
the enemy has got poſſeſſion of them; Þbecauſ ; 
to attempt to retake them afterwards, 218 onh 
ſacrificing the lives of your. foldigrs to 10 
manner of purpoſe. 

What J have been ſaying is f afficient to make = 
it appear, that the beſieged have no opporu AW 
nities more favourable to them, for diſtreſſiʒ 
the enemy during the courſe of the fieg; 
than thoſe which are furniſhed by their on 
works, ſo long as they can r up an cal z 
eee with them T 

Many people imagine, chat, hin -once 2 
breach | is made in a work, it maſk be aban- Wl 
doned, as being no longer tenible. It ß 
certain indeed, that, in fuch a caſe, one ca 
{carcely be able to prevent the enemy's making Wi 
a lodgment therein; but he may be drive! 
out again, and ſo reduced to the neceſſity d 
making a freſh aſſault; which he may, in lik 
manner, be repeatedly obliged to do, . becauk 
the beſieged will always haye the advantage i 
maintaining it, and muſt deſtroy yaſt numben 
at every attack. The only effectual expedient 
the enemy can fall upon, is to blow it up; 
which will probably not occur to him for ſome 
time, and until he has miſcarried in ever) 
other attempt. But if, where the ditches ai 
dry, the works are countermined in ſuch 1 
manner, as to have the gallery carried quit 


round them, he will not be able to avail oy 
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F F of WY mine, ſo long as the beſieged re- 
1 main in poſſeſſion of them, becauſe if he digs 
TE than they have done, he muſt come to 
. aer: 5 the whole, mines are pro- 
Huctive of more dread than real miſchief, and 
1 pre n diſcovered, and Wear ellect pre- 
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3 Large works are the ac ſervic ab le; for 
mall ones are capable of but little uſe or re- 
iſtance, becauſe they are ſo ſoon ruined and 
eſtroyed. There is a very good way, in wet 
Hitches, of retarding the conſtruction of the 
EF gallery over them; which is, by having large 
Poats covered with thick Planks, and filling 
hem with armed ſoldiers: it will be im poſſi- 
ee chat it can be carried on, ſo long as the 
Vvorkmen continue expoſed to certain deſtruc- 
ion from the. party poſted in theſe boats, 
| hich will always approach quitecloſe to them 
y fire. Being made muſket- proof, 
be : enemy” - ſmall arms will have no elle up- 
Won them; in conſequence of which, they will 
e obliged ta raiſe a battery at the ſaliant angle 
of the ditch: but, after a few fires, that will 
eaſe to be e dahin to them, as they can 
vreſently get under cover, and the cannon can 
o but very little miſchief in plunging.— 
here are no practicable means of obſtructing 
the paſſage of the ditch, but by the uſe of theſe 
SH boats, unleſs holes are made throu gh the re- 
H 1 opens, and guns Planted bebi ING it to {ſcour 
Y be rb 
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C HAP. u. 
Reflections upon War i m carl. 


8 I take objects juſt as ey occur to my 
imagination, ſo the reader muſt not be 
ſurpriſed at my quitting the ſubject of fortih- 
cation in this place, to reſume it in another; 
for it appeared to me neceſſary to make th 
following digrethon, before 1 entered into, 
more minute and circumſtantial Account of 
things, |» iy) tie 

Many perſons are bf: opinion, hari it is ad- 
vantageous to take the field early; in which 
they judge very properly, provided there is 
any important poſt to be ſeized, or enterpriſ 
to be executed, which may require it: but 
otherwiſe Lam far from concurring” with them, 
and think there is no oceaſion for ſuch preci- 
pitate meaſures; but, on the contrary, that it 
is even prudent to remain in winter- quarter 
much longer than the uſual time. The ene 
my's being ſuffered to lay ſiege to a place is 0f 
no ſignification, becauſe he will thereby only 
weaken and diſpirit his troops; and if you fall 
upon him towards the antumn with an army 
yell diſciplined, and in good order, he mul +. 
infallibly be ruined, _ 4 
l have always remarked, that a Gnple cam- 
paign reduces an army one third at leaſt, and 
ſometimes one half; and that the cavalry in 
particular 3 is in fo wretched a condition by the 
beginn ing 
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5 4 eginning of October, as to be no longer able 
reep the field. ks 4 


ieemy in the mean while with advanced par- 


m ; x ies and detachments, and, towards the end of 
t AS laborious ſiege, attack I with my whole 


rtif. Force; at which time I ſhould have confider- 
ther; 
> thy 
nto 


I of 


ake his retreat: but as even that would be 


Wn army like mine, quite freſh and in vigour, 


5 ad. f abandoning his baggage, artillery, and ſome 
zhich Mart of his cavalry ; the loſs of which would 
Te 13 Ferant his making ſo early an appearance in 
Priſe Ihe field the enſuing year, and render him a- 
but raid perhaps, if not incapable, of doing it at all. 
hen, . — This may be accompliſhed within the 
reci- 3 5 ace of a ſingle month; after which you re- 


hat i urn to quarters, with your troops in good or- 
arters 5 : ſer, as well as ſpirits; ; while thoſe of the ene- 
enc- y are depreſſed, and ruined. It is more- 
is over the time of harveſt, when the barns will 
only e full of grain: having therefore gained a ſu- 


u fall 
army 


mull ung the winter; which ſeaſon of the year 


cam- Fat imagined. I have made ſeveral win- 

„ and r -campaigns in very ſevere climates, when 
ry in Poth the men and horſes continued in better 
y the i Fondirion than in the ſummer: for thoſe who 


aning are 


l would therefore continue in quarters till | 
bout that ſeaſon of the year, haraſſing the 


6 : bly the advantage, and foon' oblige him to 
WB: ficult for him to execute in the preſence of 


e would probably be reduced to the neceſſity 


E eriority in the field, you may march into the 
emy's country, and has ſubſiſt your army 


far from being 0 deſtructive to troops as is 
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are ſubject to no diſorders, have no occaſi Wl 
to be particularly apprehenſive about any » Wi 
account of the time of year, unleſs it ſhoul 
be attended indeed with mare than uſual ſeye. 
rity. 
Such Ewa are 310 * found as il ad- 
mit of cantonments for a whole army, and n 
which it may be very ſecure from being in- 
ſulted by g enemy, provided the diſpoſition {MY 
is judiciouſly made, and a proper communic. i 
tion preſerved between the poſts. Proviſions 
will not be wanted for as conſumption F 
but ſome management is required in the m. 
thod of procuring ſupplies for future exigen- 
cies. An experienced general, ſo far fron 
maintaining the troops under his command a 
the expence of their ſovereign, will, by raiſing 
contributions, ſecure their ſubſiſtence for the 
enſuing campaign; ſo that, being well lodge 
clothed, and ſupported, they will conſequent 
ly be eaſy, contented, and happy,——ln or 
der to accompliſh this, it will be neceſſary Ml 
fall upon a e We of drawing ſupplies of p- 
viſions and money from remote parts of t. 
country, but without fatiguing thereby til 
troops too much. Large detachments are et 
poſed to the danger of being cut off by the & 
nemy; are likewiſe detrimental to the ſervice 
and rarely productive of thoſe advantage 
which are expected from them. The bel 
way is, to tranſmit to thoſe places from wh! 
contributions are; required, circular letters 
' threatening the inhabitants with military exe 
cution 
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Lon, on pain of their refuſal to anſwer the 
nand made from them; which ought at 
e ame time to be moderate, and propor- 
able to their ſeveral abilities: after which, 
eelligent officers muſt be ſelected, and de- 
ed with parties of twenty-five or thirty 
e, allotting to each a certain number of 
lages, and giving them ſtrict orders to march 
night only, and not to plunder, or commit 
manner of outrage, on pain of death. 
ben they arrive at their appointed pla- 
Bs, they muſt ſend a non- commiſſioned offi- 
err and two men in the evening to the chief 
agiſtrate, to know if he is prepared to take 
Ip his acquittance, which will be given under 
ie hand and ſeal of the commander in chief 
r the army, If he anſwers in the negative, 
e commanding officer is not thereupon either 
J plunder the place, or to take the fam re- 
uired; but muſt diſcover himſelf and his par- 
, {et fire to ſome detached: houſe, and af- 
erwards march away again, threatening at 
e ſame time to return, and burn the whole 
f pr * illage. B%%%%%%%%%%ͤ;r 7 2 Dog Ht 
All theſe parties are to be aſſembled at ſome 
endezvous before they are diſmiſſed, where a 
Eric inquiry muſt be made into their conduct, 
Ind thoſe who are found [guilty of the leaſt 
apine be hanged without mercy; If any of- 
eers likewiſe are convicted of having taken 
Ir received money from the villages, they 
uit be puniſhed! with death, or caſhiered at 
Walt. But if, on the other hand, it appears, 
3 EEC RTE 
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that they have properly executed their orders, 
they muſt be rewarded accordingly. "This 
method of raiſing contributions will thus be 
ſoon rendered familiar to the troops, and all 
the places that have been ſummoned within 3 
hundred leagues in circumference, will not 
fail to bring their ſtipulated quantities of pro- 
viſions and money; for the calamities the 
have been threatened with in caſe of their de- 
lay, will augment their fears to ſuch a degree, 
that they will be very glad to purchaſe their 
ſecurity by diſcharging the demand made up- 
on them, notwithſtanding any prohibitions 
which may have been iſſued =y the enemy to 
the contrary. 
I wenty parties etachgh monthly will be 
ſufficient to accomplith the whole affair: nei. 
ther will it be poflible for the enemy to diſco- 
ver them, notwithſtanding his moſt d:ligent 
endeavours for that purpoſe, Provided chey 
make uſe of the proper precautions on their 
march, and adhere to their inſtructions. 
Large bodies of troops detached on theſe 
Nr encompals in the execution only a ſmmall 
tract of country, and ſpread diſtreſs in every 
place where they appear: the inhabitants con- 
eeal their cattle and effects from them, and 
can hardly be compelled to ſurrender up any 
thing; becauſe they are very ſenſible, that 
| their ſtay can be but ſhort; and that as the) 
take care to ſend the earlieſt intelligence of 
their fituation to the enemy, he will foon re- 
| lieve n; a circumltance by which 4 
9 


1 


arge parties ha ve frequently been obliged to 
Wretrear with all the expedition they could, af- 
ter having totally miſcarried in their under- 


diem: but, even when they meet with no 
1 | rerenption” from the enemy, the command- 


- ling officers, either influenced by fear, neceſ- 
j F uk or ſelf-intereſt, generally enter into ſome 
compoſition with che inhabitants, and return 


| x ich mils a {mall part of what was demanded, 
I Wind with: the troops much haraſfed, and out 
Wof condition. 

his is the uſual aviildquerts enonditig Ais 
method of raifing contributions; while, on the 
Wother hand, that which 1 have been ee e 
2 cannot fail of ſucceſs, 


s eaſy as poſſible to the inhabitants, they muſt 


5 his required to make it monthly, in fuch 


chief ſhall appoint: in conſequence of which 
1 D | 

1 aving their habitations burnt, unleſs they 
comply therewith, they will aſſiſt one another, 
2 Wd be able to advance the whole with much 


FE: the greateſt diſtance diſpoſing of their pro- 
erties,” in order to bring their reſpective con- 
I ributions in money, and thoſe which lie con- 
Fguous: furniſhing theirs in proviſions. 


Pate indeed, or ele very imprudently conduct- 
d, " f they falk into the hands of the enemy; 
R 2 becauſe, 
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1 = and left ſeveral of their men behind | 


In order, moreover; to render che payment 
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Whares and proportions as the commander in 


added to their apprehenſions of 


Ness inconvenience and diſtreſs; thoſe who are | 


| Thefe parties muſt either be very unfortu- 
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- becauſe, with twenty- five or thirty men on 
foot, one may traverſe a whole kingdom with 
ſecurity. | When they find themſelves diſco- 
vered, they muſt tmndiacty! march off the 
ground; for the enemy will be deterred from 
purſuing them far, particularly in the night. 
time, by the apprehenſion. of falling into an 
ambuſcade; a circumſtance which might very 
well come to paſs, eſpecially when ſeveral af 
the parties have agreed together upon certain 
PO appointed to e _ in caſe of 
ſuch accidents, | 
Nothing can be more entertaining — theſ: 
incurſions, and the ſoldiers themſelves vil 
n, take pleaſure 1 wem 
This puts me in mind of my being attack 
ed, in the year 1710 % by a party of French, 
between Mechlin and Bruſſels; three days 
after which, another, confiſting of fifty men, 
entered Aloft, which is five leagues from Bruf- 
fels, at noon-day, and carried off my baggage, 
I was likewiſe very near being taken priſonet 
myſelf, notwithſtanding there were, at the 
very moment in which this happened, fifteen 
hundred men at the gate of the town waiting 
for their billets; that were Ry out at the 
magiſtrate s. 
It was dangerous to __ 0 by water from Bruſ- 
ſels to Antwerp without a_ paſs, or even tl 


walk in the ſuburbs of any place, without the 
hazard of being carried off by the — bo 


® * The Marſhal was at that time a volunteer in the allied arms 
: . _ though 
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5 W though it was now the depth of winter, = 

ce allies were maſters of. all Flanders ; of 

Lie, Tournay, Mons, Douay, Ghent, Bru- 

ges, Oſtend, and all che barrier-towns, and 
bad an hundred and fifty thouſand men diſ- 

W perſed. in theſe different garriſons; neverthe- 

less, the French partiſans plundered the whole 

country; an example which ſufficiently proves 

the poſſibility of what I have been advancing. 
in regard to parties, and at the ſame time 
confirms me in my opinion of the ſucceſs that 
muſt infallibly attend them. 


| rr never have ruined their armies, if they 
had had recourſe to this method of carrying it 
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ich, be muſt; have been undone. Thoſe who ſaw 
the Swedes at that time, will concur with me 
in the reality of this,. If Guſtavus Adolphus 


R 9 
ä 
2 Nn 2 \ . 
. re 


bad taken polſeſon of proper poſts, and. ſub⸗ 
ſiſted his army in the manner I propoſe, he 
might have ſupported himſelf in this kingdom 


the Luring his whole life, and have even been able 
to augment his troops in it at the ſame. time: 
„ which perſuaſion of mine, has induced me to 
draw — following plan of operations for the 
Juſe of any power a er be en 1 in a 


future war with it. 


for carrying on a War with that Repyblec. . 


Poland is an open. and extenſive count 


The princes that have made war in Poland x: 


Fi Deſcription of. Poland, 4 eG ny a . 


without fortified towns, well peopled, and 
abounds 


* 
1 
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abounds in grain, cattle, and all the neceſſaricz 
of life. It has plenty of wood, a number of 


large rivers, all which are navigable, and great 
ſums of money. The air is wholeſome; it is 


entirely free from: thoſe diforders which are 


peculiar to other climates; forcigners enjoy a5 
good health in it as the natives; and it is 
altogether adapted by nature for: the Lear and 
ſupport of a war.. 

The Polanders make war in nnn 4 vague 


and irregular manner, that, if an enemy makes 


a point of purſuing them, he will thereby be 


preſently: rendered igcapable-of oppoſing their 


conti nual inroads; It is much more prudent; 
therefore, not to purſue them at all, but to 
poſſeſs himſelf of certain poſts upon che rivers, 


to fortify them, to erect barracks for his troops, 
and to ie contributions throughout the pro- 


* in the manner I. have: above: recom- 


en 


The whals 8 W is not in 2 
capacity eee Ne -e redoubt; for 
it is furniſhed with no artillery, no ammu- 
nition, nor even any of the materials which 
are neceflary for a ſiege: and it is, moreover, 
impoſſible that it can ever be otherwiſe, o 


: 3 as the government remains upon its pre- 


ſent tablifiument; The reality of this is what 
no body, that is at all acquainted with the 
matter, ill diſpute. But, although they 
were even: fupphed with alt kinds of warlike 
ſtores, they would not e wem for 1 | 
As 


"> *y 


As the country is very open, and the na- 
3 Ponal troops belonging to it conſiſt entirely of 
Wavalry, all the powers which have made 4 


at 

pon it, have therefore imagined, that cavalry 

re as the only proper force to be employed in 

as. This notion of theirs expoſed them to the 


1 [”..5oidable neceſſity of perpetually changing 
heir fituation, in order to be able to ſubſiſt ; 
Ind of frequently dividing their army, and 
| letaching large parties to procure proviſions; 


es rhich the Poliſh horſe, being extremely light, : 
x attacked upon their march, and although they 


id not defeat them, yet, by continuing to 
bl purſue them, and ſeizing every opportunity to 


5, i 
vs, f time ruined them. But, in order to give an 
to- dea of their method of fighting, the following 


Felation of two affairs, which happened during 
"= laſt war between the Saxons and TOMMY, 


2 ill not be unſeaſonable. 

for q In the year 1 716, a babe of Poland ſudden - 
w- E took up arms, in order to drive the Saxon 
ich kroops out of the country, which were at 
er, x that time diſperſed about in different provinces, 
ſo he crown or republican army, confiſting of 
re- Twenty thouſand men, inveſted the village 
hat [+ herein the Queen's regiment of horſe was 
the Auartered, which farrendered upon terms, 
rey Nithout making any manner of defence, and 


as a few hours afterwards cut to pieces in 
bool blood. After this maſſacre, they attack- 
ed two regiments | of dragoons, who, having 


had 
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Wepeat their inſults, they conſequently haraſſed 
hem to a very great degree, and in the courſe 


had jotellipency of: it, were on PR march to 
join the other Saxon troops: theſe, dreading 
the conſequence of capitulating, from thetre,;. 
ment which had been ſhewn to the Queen) 
regiment, not only defended themſelves with 
obſtinacy, but totally defeated the whole Po- 
Ih army, and took above twenty pairs of 
kettle-drums, together with great numbers of 
ſtandards and colours. This action happened 
near a village called | Tornos, between Cracoy 
and Sendomir, under the conduct and com. 
mand of M. de Clingenberg. 

At the time when theſe hien hay ppened, 
was on my march to Jariflaw in Lithuania, in 
order to aſſiſt in extinguiſhing the flame which 
was burſting out in that quarter; and having 
left a party of eighty horſe at Jariflaw, to re- 
ceive ſome contributions which were due fron 
thence to the troops, the confederate Poland. 
ers inveſted the place, (which is a ſmall town 
ſurrounded with a weak rampart), made three 
general aſſaults, and were repulſed at ever 

one. At the expiration of fifteen days, the 

commanding officer of che party, whoſe nam 

was Heckman, having conſumed all his pro- 
ſions, offered to treat about the furrender oi 

the place; and, after a great many meſlags 

backwards and forwards; he was allowed vM 
march gut with all the honours of war, and 

Waggon, in which he had forty thouſand 
crowns: an object very tempting to the e 
landers, who nevertheleſs ſuffered him to pab; 
but, after two days march, detached eig 
= | hundr 
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\ o Nundred horſe in purſuit of him, who ſoon 
ing rertook him: theſe he engaged for fix days, 
al- F ithout diſcontinuing his march, and at length 
es Nined me near Warſaw, at the diſtance of a 
rith F \nndred leagues from Jariſlaw, with his wag- 
bo- Jon that contained the money, ſixty- eight of 

; of z iis men, and two pairs of kettle-drums. Which 


8 of 
ned 
cow 


OM F ents. This account. may perhaps appear fa- 


— 


d, | nd I could alſo produce ſeveral other of the 
1 u 2 | Ire inſtances, but imagine theſe will be ſuffi- 
hich Went to furniſh} a proper idea of this people, 


ving nd their method. of fighting. 
) Te- 


rom 


and WF olanders, ſhould. be obliged; to ſeparate, their 
own oops, and to make continual, and very often 
three Forced marches, to be able to overtake them; 


ven nd ſometimes even to procure the neceſſ 


the 
name 


rovi- Jiſappointment; for they are ſo —— light, 
er a frequently to march thirty, and ſometimes 


lags rty miles in a day in large bodies; and, by 

d ue means of ſuch e fall upon you, 

di efore it cam be poſſible for you to receive any 

Hand telligence of their Ader or be Ne A ed 
e receive them. ; 

pak; The only effectua! 83 FR 3 

eight N Jon is, o avoid purſuing: them, and to ſecure 

ad | thaſe 


F Pe had taken on his march, without ever ſuf- 
ring himſelf to be broken, and having only 
Wt teen men during all his different engage- 


; lone, but it is nevertheleſs totally genuine; 


It becomes therefore no auger e 
What thoſe who have carried on war againſt the 


pplies of ſubſiſtence: all which is, natwith- 
anding, attended with nothing but loſs and 


arg — — en —__ vn . 6 — — — ———— ng ow -> 
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thoſe poſts ad are property ſituated, from 
N one may be able, by parties of infan. 
try, to ſubject the whale country round aboutt 
contribution. As there is abundance of way 
upon it, one may as well, if I may be allowel 
to make uſe of the expreffian, ſeek for a need 
in a bottle of hay, as endeavour to find out 
theſe parties; and although they are difcqye. 
ed, the only confequence is their being expoſe 


to the diſtant fire of {mall arms: but unleb WE 
they enter the villages by day, and loiter away WR® 
af 


their time in drinking, it is almoſt certain, 

that they will perform their expedition with. 

out being even perceived. 
The Polanders will ſoon abandon the coun- 
try contiguous to theſe poſts, induced thereto 
by this new and-unufual method of carrying 
on the war againſt them, as well as by the ex 
treme dread they naturally have of infantry 

the fear of being ſurprized | by which, will pre · 
vent their taking poſt in towns; an event the) 
have no manner of occaſion to be apprenen- 
five of from cavalry, both becauſe it is heay 
and embarraſſing in itſelf, and that it is in- 
poſſible alſo for it to keep the field without 
being diſcovered by the ts, and others df 
the country- people, who would immediately 
afterwards carry the intelligence, with all the 
| haſte they could, to their own party; in! 
much that you might take it for granted, that 
you would be conſtantly attended on your 


march uy thoſe who ata waited for opport 
mn 
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3 | nities of expoling you to e nn , and pick- 
Ing up your firagglers, 
W The proper poſts to be Counts, are as fol- 
q | tows, In the firſt place, the point of Werder, 
1 near Marienburgh, where the river Viſtula or 
Wei divides its courſe; by the poſſeſſion of 
vhich you become maſter of Poliſh Pruſha; 
of Werder, a rich, plentiful, and well-peopled 
country; of ck Elbing, Marienburg, 
4nd Koningſburgh, in your rear; all which 
Care places that, in a manner, forarm with Ger- 
mans; that abound with merchandiſe and ar- 
= and that will ſupply you with good : 
J recruits. Koningſburgh and Dantzick are two 
Yport-towns, where great number of ſhips ar- 
rive from all parts of Europe, by means of 
Which you may be eaſily furniſhed with offi- 


"| cers, and all forts of military ftores, (the laſt 
vre- of which are very ſcarce in Poland), and at the 
they Wſame time render the procuring of them very | 


3 W difficult to the enemy. 

FE The natural ſituation of this poſt of which 
EI am ſpeaking, is valtly ſtrong and well ad- 

Yar for defence. The Weiſel runs large in 

chis part, and forms almoſt an iſland of it; 

ood 1 for the fortreſs which ſhould be built upon it, 


1 | would be acceſſible only by a very narrow neck 
oi wo land, two leagues in length; to make any 
1 q attack by which, would be only throwing a- 
your * way a great many lives, without any manner 
Fo. F effect. Two ſmall forts, one erected upon 


"ny right, and the other upon the left of the 
river, would render the inveſting-of the place 
1 1 in 
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in a manner impracticable to the Polanders; 
becauſe it would be abſolutely neceſſary for 
them to have three large bridges of communi. 
cation; which is a piece of work far from be- 
ing eaſy to execute, not only by them, but by 
any other power more capable, 
'Theſe forts would ſoon be erected; for Po- 
land is the beſt country in the world for the 
expeditious conſtruction of fortifications: the 
ſoil is ſoft, and there is great plenty of fins, 
which are paliſades ready made in a manner, 
little more being required than juſt to cut 
them down, and to plant them. They are in 
general a foot in diameter, and ſometimes 
more, which will render them more difficult 
to be demoliſhed by the enemy. The caſerns 
being made of this wood, will be extremely 
wholeſome and warm in winter; and as the 
walls of them are likewiſe to be compoſed of 
at, they may be raiſed in a very ſhort ſpace q 
time, and without expence; as may in lik 
manner magazines, ſouterrains, Cc. becauk 
hatchets will be the only inſtruments required 
and the ſoldiers themſelves will be capable 
enough to erect them, eſpecially if fuperit 
tended and directed by officers: of ſome inge- 
nuity.— But I thall take another opporti- 
nity to treat of the conſtruction of theſe works. 
I ſhould leave 5000 men in this poſt, whidl 
would be a ſufficient number to ſecure the poi 
ſeſſion of it; and from thence proceed ten 
leagues, where I would take poſt again up 
the Weiſel at Graudents. This 3 is a — a 
Ituate 


erin- 
inge⸗ 
ortu- 
vOrks, 
which 
' pol 
T tet 
pol 
| cit, 


tuatel 


> 
_ 
: 8 
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; leagues in circumference, and the road to it 
only by a cauſey, which muſt conſequently 
render it a very tenible and ſtrong poſt. Here 
would ſtation 1000 men; and then move 
Ento an iſland which is formed at the junction 


importance; for the Bug is a large navigable 
river, upon which all the trade of Lower 
Lichuanig is carried on. 
From hence I would march to Janowiecz, 


Wwhere the river Sonna falls into the Weiſel 
near Sendomir; erecting in this place a poſt 


2 to be occupied by zo men. The Sonna 


Wupports the commerce of a part of Poliſh 


One thouſand ſhould be paſted.3 in an iſland 


Wlying between Sendomir and Cracow near 
Wooles “; five thouſand in the city and caſtle of 
7 Cracow ; one thouſand at Zamoſcie, upon the 
Wiett of Sendamir ; and five, thouſand at Lim- 
Perg; at Branſaliteſki, one thouſand; the 
tuation of which poſt renders 3 it impregnable; : 
fire thouſand at Pintſchow ; one thouſand at 
Videſwiloff; one thouſand at Dolhinow, upon 


+ 
XX 


dhe 


Jof the Bug with the Weiſel near Thorn, where 
would erect a poſt for 5000 men. The 
aituation of this place makes it of infinite | 


rated on an eminence in a marſh five or fix 


— 


3 raving 1090 men there; and, after that, to 


: Ppruſſia, which is a conſiderable addition to 
the natural ſtrength and ee of this 
| ſituation. 


L Tag This Goats 1 to 4 th the Polaniers 7 in che laſt Berlin map of 
z Fenn and che 1 in that of 99910 
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the river Wilia; five thouſand at Kowng, 
which 1s an incomparable poſt, and as ſtrong 
as any I have ever met with; it commands the 
two rivers that join contiguous to it, and which 
afterwards continue their courſe together, til 
they fall into the Curiſche-Haff. Six thou- 
fand muſt be alſo poſted at Poſnan in Grexf 
„ p . 
The whole country would be ſo effectualh 
covered by this diſpoſition, that it muſt infal. 
libly be reduced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
' patiently to the yoke, and the number d 
troops, moreover, required to form it, amount 
to no more than 48,000 foot, beſides 3809 
horſe. Two campaigns would be ſufficient ty 
complete this conquelt ; neither would it be 
attended with any manner of expence to the 
conqueror, becauſe he might raiſe large con- 
tributions, which, by demanding only ſmal 
ſums from individuals, would be paid with. 
out diſtreſſing the country. A calculation ha 
been made, that the payment of a timpte 
{which amounts to fifteen pence in Fre nd 
money), for every tun of beer that is conſumed 
in Poland, would produce a fund ſufficient for 
the fupport of 350, ooo men; from which on 
may form an idea of the greatneſs of thi 
kingdom, and the number of its inhabitants 
I am moreover perſuaded, that this conquelh 
might be made, without even fighting a fin 
| battle: for the troops, inſtead of being cont 
nually engaged in purſuits and marches, ſhoull 
be employed 1n fortifying and improving q 
| _ | Wool 
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works of their reſpective poſts: and there be- 
ing, as I have before obſerved, great abund- 
pnce of wood in every part of the country, one 
might erect ſuch works as would ſurpaſs! the 
if reveted places in ſtrength, After having 
merefore once eſtabliſhed theſe poſts, which 1 
an foreſee no ſufficient obſtacle to prevent, I 
mould deſpiſe the combined force of Poland, 
and likewiſe that of all ſuch other powers as 
might undertake. to relieve it, By the com- 
mand of the rivers, I ſhould be enabled to fur- 


Yil 
ono, 
ng 
; the 
hich 
till 
hou- 
reat 


nally 


nta|- 


tting u my poſts occaſionally with Proviſions z 

er of and an enemy would hardly penetrate into the 

pr bountry, and leave. them behind bir; becauſe 
$09 


e would thereby expoſe himſelf to great in- 
ronvemencies, From whence could he pro- 
kure the neceſſary ſupplies of all kinds, for: the 
ſervice of the war, and the fubſiſtence of his 
irmy ? The interior part of the country could 
ot poſlibly ſupport him long; which having 
don exhauſted, he would conſequently be 


nt to 
it be 
0 the 
Coll- 
{mal 


with 


N ” hereby obliged to change his ſituation. But 
my hat courſe muſt he take, or which way turn 
2 il is arms, unleſs it be to lay fiege in form to 


theſe forts; the reduction of * which nature and 
rt have conſpired to render impracticable? 
In ſhort, neither the Tartars nor Turks 
rould be capable of preventing the conqueſt of 
he kingdom under theſe circumſtances; for 


>nt fol 
ch on 
f thus 


\tants, 


21" would require all the forces and wealth of 
| 'Y France, England, and Holland, united. The 
Woll Turks are the richeſt neighbours. of Poland ; 


ng thi hut 


W oh 
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but they are notwithſtanding leſs formidable 
than =" Ruſhans. 
Although I have ſaid, that fort y-eight thous | 
ſand men would be a ſufficient force to ſubdus 
all Poland; nevertheleſs, what is there to pre. 
vent my having an hundred thouſand, if ne- me 
ceſſary, after I have once eſtabliſhed myſelf? | 
Is not the country both able to furniſh, 284 to ter 
ſupport ſuch an augmentation ? Or, muſt ; it be bit 
objected againſt, becauſe it will be compoſed to 
of Polanders only, as if by nature one man the 
was not as good as another? It is dicipline Wy {cc 
and {kill which alone conſtitute precedency in tui 
armies; and thoſe who } imagine, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, that the Roman legions con- 
ſiſted entirely of Roman citizens, are much 
miſtaken in their opinion, becauſe they were 
recruited from all nations. One and the ſame 
diſcipline was ordained for the whole ; which 
being good 1n itſelf, conſequently rendered the 
troops ſo, that had been inured to the practice 
of it; and that more eſpecially, when they 
were conducted by men of abilities. 
Troops may be raiſed in Poland with a: 
much facility as contributions, nothing more 
being required than to demand a man per pa- 
riſh or village: but as ſoon as they are deli- 
vered, the marks of the particular centuries to 
which they are ſeverally appointed, muſt be 
fixed upon them, that they may be readily 
| known upon occaſion. This will be the means 
of preventing their deſertion, becauſe neither 


heir own pariſhes, nor any other places wil 
by 
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pe able to afford them ſecurity: but in order 
Ito mitigate the evil to which they. are thus EX= 
2 let their. time of ſervice be limited; in 
Which caſe, one ought to abide by the agree- 
ment made with them. 3 
in time of war, it will be pol to en- 


| ter into any kind 'of conference with the inha- 
. bitants; for the ſole view on their fide will be | 
= [1% trifle with you, to deceive you, and to free 
i Witheir country from contribution, The true | 
, W ſecret to ſubdue them, is to liſten to no over- 
n tures from them, and, Aber all things, to avoid 
„accepting of their troops, which are good for no- 
0 iss but to embarraſs you, and will be ſub- 


h Is to all ſorts of irregularities in their quarters. 
At firſt, tempted by the proſpect of advantage, 
Weber will offer their ſervice to you in crowds; 


V pointed 3 in their expectations, they will throw 
e furniſhed them with means, of plunder- 
; Wrcady to dv, without the leaſt remorſe or re- 
| Inndtance. But you, morcover, become ac- 


3 Nceſlary, in a manner, to your own deſtruction, 
4 wu conſenting to incorporate them in your ar- 


to 

ve Won turn their backs, and leaving intervals 3 in 
ily 7 che ranks, will thereby unavoidably diſorder 
in your own troops; inſtances of which kind we 
er have but too frequently experienced. . 
e With regard to artillery, it is neceſſary to 


but as ſoon as they percei ve themſelves diſap- 
Hoff the maſk, and fo leave you to, repent the 


Wing their own country; which they are always 


by for when it comes to action, they will 


be furniſhed with a large ſtock of iron ſix- 
; T pounders, 
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pounders, which ! in Bacden are good, in great 
quantities, and very cheap: the carriages for 
them may be alſo made there, and the whole, mn 
when compleated, be from thence tranſported Mm 
upon the Weiſel to the different forts. EL. 
After having erected theſe poſts in the ſitu· : 
ations already deſcribed, it will be no difficut Mc 
taſk to bring the inhabitants to your own terms, Na 
| becauſe you will have it in your power to pu ta 
a ſtop to all manner of communication and in- 
tercourſe between them. You may threaten 
them with confiſcation of their lands, unless 
they ſurrender themſelves up within ſuch a ke 
mited ſpace of time; which, together with any 
other methods chat may be made uſe of to ac en 
celerate their reduction, cannot fail of the de- 
fired effect; for finding themſelves ſurrounded, 
and expoſed to diſtreſs from all quarters, they 
will be very ready to ſubmit. You can there- 
fore offer what terms of accommodation you 
pleaſe; can impoſe your own laws, and fe 
them carried into execution. 
Thus I have made it appear, how practice 
ble it is to ſubdue this republic in two or thre 
campaigns at moſt, with a ſmall army, and 
at a trifling expence; and poſhbly the ſituation 
of aftairs may one time or another render ſuch 
a project neceſlary. 

But I do not intend to leave this fabick, 
without returning to that of fortification, and 
deſcribing the method I moſt approve of fat 
the conſtruction of theſe poſts. My ſyſtem i 

founded upon that of the King of Poland J 


which 


Which appears to me preferable to all others | 
und is certainly particularly well calculated for 
this country, which, as I have already more 
chan once remarke1, has great plenty of wood; 
add to which, that much fortifications will be 
attended with no expence in erecting, may be 
cured from the inſults of an enemy in a few 
Hays, and in a month rendered capable of fu- 
b ſtaining a long ſiege. 


| . all adhere to the rule that I have breferibed 


Cl 
ls for myſelf in the courſe of this work; which 


| P prefent practice, before 5 recommend any 


10 wi or innovation in it. 
le- Although we excel the ancients in fortifica- 
| Pons, yet we are far from having arrived at 
ey Fat perfection, which this branch of the mi- 
re- Wy art will admit of. With regard to 
on nyfelf, Jam not fo vain as to think that I am 
lee I poſſeſſed of any uncommon ſhare of know- 


R in it: nevertheleſs I am not to be impoſ- 


ic. . upon by the exalted names of Meſſrs. de 
ee Gy and Cor horn, who have conſumed im- 
and nenſe ſums in the fortifying of places, without 
tion Iaring made any addition to their ſtrength; 
uch | Wi leaſt, any that was material, or proportioned 


0 what might have been expected, as is evi- 


en with ſo much eaſe and expedition. 


ter We have modern engineers, ſo obſcure in 
m  {Wiihemſelves as fcarcely to he known, who have 


; en profited by the errors of thoſe 
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In treating upon the fucceeding ſubject, I 


A firſt to expoſe the errors and defects of the 


ent from the circumſtance of their being ta- 
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two mighty maſters, and are infinitely ſuperig $ 
to them, but who at the ſame time only hold ba 
the medium, as it were, between the deficien. fer 
cy of their practice, and that point of perfec. fla 
tion which one ſhould endeavour to arrive at. I 
Without entering into a miſerable detail of 
all the little works which they have invented, 
I ſhall at once diſcover the capital defed of EZ {en 
their ſyſtem. _ lik 
They have erected their fortifications ! in z br. 
kind of amphitheatre, in order to be able th til 
fire from every part of them, as if the beſieged Mica 
could make ule of a retired work, ſo long a; the 
their own troops occupied another immediate 2 {oc 
ly before it. To what purpoſe therefore ar: for 
they raiſed ſo high? the conſequence of which I litt 
is, that, being thereby ſo much expoſed, the ¶ tre 
enemy deſtroys them as ſoon as he has finiſhed $ lat 
his ſecond parallel, and erected his batteries: na 
a day or two are ſufficient to do it. Thus then N att 
are all your defences ruined ; your cannon 15 f dit 
diſmounted, and this boaſted fortification ren- Nit 
dered incapable of obſtructing the beſiegers, for 
for their batteries being low, and firing at a ſen 
elevation from the herizon, - muſt raze and 
demoliſh every thing. As the beſieged ar 
therefore diſcouraged, and afraid to {hey 
_ themſelves, the enemy carries on his ap 
proaches very faſt, and ſoon arrives upon tht 
glacis. At the covert-way he perhaps meet 
with ſome difficulty and obſtruction ; but, ® 
it is only eee by works that have bet * 
already much damaged, he ſoon renders by in 
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Wit maſter of it, makes lodgments, and raiſes 
batteries in it, which totally ruin the de- 
fences of the place. If there are any low 
aanks, batteries are erected upon the ſaliant 
a of the ditch, becauſe that being parallel 
with thoſe flanks,” and they moreover very 
narrow and confined in front, they are pre- 
entiy deſtroyed. Where chere are caſemates 
kewile, they are ſtopped up, and the em- 
àbraſures are in a ſhort time ruined by the ar- 
to auler. Thus the beſieged are no longer in a 
"| wen to prevent the enemy's paſſage over 
s che ditch —— With regard to a breach, it is 
te- ſoon made in a work, let it be ever ſo high or 
are formidable; after which the beſieged have 
ich Alüttle more to do, than to withdraw their 
the Iwo. and to give it up; for as it is ſcarped 
ied Jat the gorge, and has only a ſtair-caſe, or 
ies: narrow patlage into it, it is impracticable to 
hen Lack it again, when once taken; and this 
= Yun of acceſs, at the ſame time that 
en- it renders it irrecoverable to them, ſerves to 
ers; "a and ſecure the beſiegers in it; the party 
ſent to poſſeſs themſelves of it is but {mall, be- 
auſe the enemy knows it muſt be abandoned; 
Wand as the defences behind it are levelled and 8 
beloved, they lodge themſelves in it without 
"buſt oppoſition or loſs; inſtead of which, if the 
communication between it and the main body 
got the place was eaſy, he would be obliged to 


_ 


„ 


t. 5 0 a very large force, to make a conſiderable 
been Jolgment, and to ſuſtain a great many aſſaults 
hin. in the maintaining of it, which would be at- 


tended. 
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tended with the deſtruction of great number 
of his troops. 

Theſe defects having been in part diſcover. 
ed, the grazing fire* was introduced, in cr. 
der to remedy them ; but the original imper. 
fection of this plan of conſtruction is fach, thy 
the inconvenience muſt always ſubfiſt: for if 
from the body of the place you ſee into the 
country, and upon the glacis, over your ad- 
vanced works, the enemy muſt confequenth 
command as good a view of you, if not a bei 
ter; and although he does not ruin all you 
defences there, yet he at leaft prevents yout 
being able to make uſe of them; which it i; 
moreover impoſſible for you to do, without 
deſtroying your own troops, ſo long as you 
have any in the out-works before them. Tt 
what purpoſe is it therefore, to have a proſped 
upon the glacis from the body of the place 
fince it can be ſerviceable in no other reſped, 
than to defend thoſe works which are imme- 
diately before it? for, while you remain m 
poſſeſſion of the out-works, you are prevented, 
as I have juſt above obſerved, from firing up- 
on the glacis; during which time, the enemy 
has the advantage of playing his batteries from 
thence, to level both your detached deten- 
ces, and thoſe of the main body of the place, 
. on the other hand, its fortifications wert 
lower, the beſiegers, in order to deſtroy them, 
would be obliged to erect freſh: batteries again 
every diſtin work, which would prove 10 


| ® See Plate VIII. Fig. 19. 
es calf 
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Wy taſk in the execution; eſpecially if the 
Works were leſs {pacious in proportion as they 
ere farther advanced towards the country; 
Ind conſtructed in fuch a manner as to have 
mmunications by which they might be eaſily 
ttacked again, after they have been carried 


y the enemy. But, in order to CONVEY a more 
e erfect idea of my propoſed method of fortifi- 


tion, I have annexed a plan“ and profile of 
Bt to which I ſhall refer the reader. The 
T recting of an entire fort, is no more than a 
Ponth's employment for one legion, as will 
ppear by the calculation that is made in the 
| f Wcceeding part of this chapter. 

When the enemy attacks me, he will, as 
Ian, carry my covert-way, and deſtroy the 
| es of my counter- guard and lunettes; 


e et, as long as I have my caſemates free in the 
ce, entering angle of my counter-guards, how 
d, ill he be able to paſs the ditch, in order ta 
ne- WWlault them? Perhaps it may he anſwered, 
in at his batteries will deſtroy them: but that 
ed, far from being ſo eaſy to r büch th as mi ght 
up- e imagined ; for he will not be able to 3 


Wore two or three pieces of cannon upon the 
; lant angle of the counter-ſcarp; and, in cars 
Þ ging on his approaches againſt the batteries of 
Wy caſemates, he muſt ſuſtain a continual fire 
an hundred from the bottom of the ditch, 
Wd the ſaliant angles of my counter-guards 
10 . Id lunettes: will it be therefore practicable 
Wh: him, expoſed both night and day to 10 


P D See Plate VI. Fig. 20, and Plate VIII. Fig. 21. 
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dreadful a fire, which it will moreover be in. 
poſſible for him to put a ſtop to, to erect hi; 
gallery over the ditch, ; n 
It is a maxim in engineering, That o 
cannot command any ſituation without being 1 
at the ſame time commanded: by it; which 
principle has been hitherto ſtrictly adhered 
to; without reflecting, that the buſineſs is, ty 
oblige the enemy to expoſe himſelf in place 
where there is but little ground to occupy; 
where he can be overlooked by a larger front 
than he is able to withſtand; and where it 
moreover impracticable for him to erect any 
batteries in his-defence.! © BK 
All this I am enabled to accompliſh by meas Near 
of my open caſemates; for I command th Wi 
ditch, and there is no poſſibility of his raiſing 
2 battery to play upon, or diſmount either 
| thoſe which are thus planted upon the {urfact 
of the water, or thoſe of my ravelins, becauk 
they are covered by my counter-guard. | an 
} Moreover repair in the night-time all the d. 
mage that may have been done to my cab 
mates; and, in cafe they are blocked up witl 
rubbiſh, my cannon itſelf will be ſufficient t 
open a way through it. 0 
As the paſſage of the ditch is by theſe mean! 
rendered impracticable to the enemy, his on) 
reſource is to fill it up; but I ſhall likewll 
preſently deſtroy that work, as well as a 
batteries which he may have raiſed. upon tl 


* Y 
1 


faliant angles of the ditch. „„ 
Theſe floating batteries of mine, repreſents 
"2 1 
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In plate II. Fig. 22. are capable of very great 
ſuſe, and fire with prodigious exactneſs. It is 
ou poſſible to loſe a fingle man in ſerving 


7 them, otherwiſe than by accident; and the 
| | ; guns being under cover, are conſequently 
3 pointed with attention and care. 


The peculiar method of conſtructing theſe 


| : aſemates * is ſuch, that they are intinitely 
more difficult to ruin than the arched kind, 
77 that the cannon can only affect che 


rt and ſecond beam; that the others, which 
Et cannot reach, always ſupport the terre- plein; 


; gand that the length of them, in proportion to 


the breadth of the embraſure, is ſuch, that 
thoſe which are cut bear the weight of the 


i earth; becauſe this weight, which reſts upon 


the two ends, prevents their bending either in 
the centre, or the place where they are cut; 
= with regard to the arched caſemates, _ 
gone has nothing to do but to fire at the key- 
one, and the whole muſt preſently fall to 
in. 

I have moreover e a method to pre- f 
vent the enemy from being able to ſee the can- 
Won of my batteries, till the moment in which 
F are fired; a figure of which is repreſented 
In Plate VI. Fig. 23. Two or three men to a 
Bun are ſufficient, who are at the ſame time 
_ Finke from the artillery and ricochet-firing 
Wt the beſiegers by means of my traverſes. 
ey will be of great uſe in the covert-way, to 


* See Plate V. Fig. 24. and 25. WED 
3 ruin 
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ruin their batteries in the day-time, and, 
during the night, to fire grape- ſhot at the hea 
of their approaches. With each of theſe guns 
1 alſo plant ten amuſettes, to keep up a conti 
nual diſcharge into the embraſures of their 
batteries ; which, as they will pierce at the 
diitance of 1000 paces, all the mantlets and 
blinds in their way, will, I. am perſuaded, 
render it at leaſt extremely difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, for the enemy to ſerve their Cannon, 

But let us ſuppoſe that the beſiegers hays 
paſſed the firſt ditch, and made a lodgment 
upon the counter-guard ; he will there, all of 
a ſudden, diſcover a vaſt number of guns 
planted en barbette, which will fire upon him 
on every fide, in a ſituation where it will be 
impoſſible for him to erect batteries to defend 
himſelf, and where he will be expoſed to the 
defences of my ravelins, which as yet vil 
not have ſuſtained the leaſt damage, In what 
manner therefore can he avail himſelf of the 
poſſeſſion of this work? For, having only a 
foot or two of earth above the beams, au 
being likewiſe overlooked by two large faces, 
he will never attempt to bring any artiller 
into it, Will he plant two pieces of cannon 
upon the ſaliant angle of the counter-guard, 
to diſmount forty-four that are upon my two 
faces, together with the 440 amuſettes, wy 
command him, and force a paſſage through al a 
gabions, ſand-bags, and blinds, that are op- 
poſed againſt them? Where then will he he 


able to raiſe his battery? for the paſſage of 1 
die | 
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aitch will remain impracticable to him, till he 
d has firſt made himſelf maſter of my caſemates. 
YZ Perhaps it may be obſerved, that, by ſetting 
the miner to them, they may be ruined : but 
it will be found otherwiſe in the execution. 
he only expedients therefore which ſeem to 
remain, are, either to ſet fire to them, or to 
deſtroy the piles under water; both which are 
H equally as impoſſible. | 

But even ſuppoſe that he has ade himſelf 
W maſter of my caſemates, I ſhall ſoon demoliſh 
them with my floating batteries: he will then 
have only a part of the parapet remaining; and, 
in order to raiſe batteries, he will be reduced 
to the neceſſity of bringing earth from a great 
EZ diſtance for their foundation, which is a work 
that muſt be attended with no ſmall difficulty 
and inconvenience, ——Nevertheleſs, let us 
eren ſuppoſe him to have ſurmounted it; for 
aſſiduity and time, according to the proverb, 
vill accompliſh every thing: yet I inſiſt upon 
it, that he will be obliged to fill up the front 
'Y of two entire polygons, and the ditch of the 
counter-guard, (for which even the total de- 


B rials), before he can be able to erect his bat- 
teries; from which one may form a judgment 


ion of them: and, after having accompliſhed | 
all this, how can he paſs the ditch, in order 
to attack my ravelins? for my guns, which 
he will never be able to diſmount, ſcour the 
laliant angle. But, ſuppoſe that he has even 
| ES -. ſucceeded 


molition of it will not furniſh ſufhcient mate- 


of the difficulty that muſt attend the conſtruc- 
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ſucceeded. ſo far as to have made a lodgement 
in one of theſe ravelins, how will he maintain 
himſelf in it? He will find himſelf all at once 
quite open and expoſed to the fire of an entir 
polygon; in the ditch before which I can like. 
wiſe poſt three or four battalions, ſword-jn- 
hand, which it will be impracticable for hin 
to oppoſe with an equal number, or even with 
two battalions, let his lodgement be ever ſo ad- 
vantageouſly effected; which battalions vil 
moreover be obliged to enter by files through 
the breach, and muſt be deſtroyed as falt x 
they advance by four or five pieces of cannon 
loaded with grape-ſhot, that ſcour the paſlage 
from the adjacent flank. I ſhall be under m 
apprehenſions concerning the ſucceſs of my 
ſallies; for, provided they are repulſed, they 
may retire to the foot of the body of the Sig 
where all my troops will be ſecure under arms, 
and from whence td) nas will be expokd 
to a very ſevere fire. 

TI have always bad in my head the idea of 
certain work, that was taken and retaken at the 
ſiege of Candia thirty-ſix different times, and Hg 
which coſt the Turks above 25,000 men; a ci: 
cumſtance that has given me a great opinion Wl 4 
of ſuch works, whoſe conſtruction will admit 
of their being attacked, and recovered, ate! 
they have been loſt. There are no opportunities 
during the courſe of a ſiege, more favourabe 
to the beſieged for engaging the enemy, anl 
retarding his approaches, than thoſe which ar 
furniſhed by works of this kind; becauſe ti 
forme 
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Emer are expoſed to no danger from with- 
Nut, at the ſame time that the latter is always 
Wbliced to enter by the breach; and if he 
Frings any cannon into them, he is ſure to loſe 
em. 1 


m Ittack of a fort conſtructed upon this princi- 


m de, would not a little diminiſh that rage for 


4. {Wiheges which prevails at preſent. — One ſhould 


Poſſible, to prevent the enemy from being 
ble to make his paſſage by the ſap, or in any 


no 3 This * fort will contain 10,000 men at leaſt, 
my Ind one legion is more than ſufficient to de- 


hey end it. The time required for the erecting 
ace, f it, may be ſeen in the calculation which 
ms, pllows. My caſemates will not take up much, 
ecauſe they are only built with beams cut all 
None piece; but even although two months 


oled 


e conſumed upon it, and 8 or 10,000 men 
the ſame time employed, the labour attend- 
Ig its conſtruction will, nevertheleſs, be am- 
Wy repaid by the ſtrength and importance of it. 
All the faces muſt be reveted or lined with 


of 1 
t the 
and 
Tal 
11400 
dmit 
after 
ties, 
rabit 
and 
h art 
e the 
Orme! 


Woully, and render it unneceſſary to allow 


W The building of this kind of fort is not practicable, but in 
es abounding with wood: but it may be erected upon the 
De ſyſtem without wood, provided the conſtruction of the 
unter- guard is ſuch, that the enemy will not be able to make 


li, will be ſufficient for a counter-guard. 
4 much 


E 5 In ſhort, I am inclined to think, that the 


Bd: all times endeavour to have a wet ditch, if 


on ther manner than by galleries erected over 


Wuickſets, which will fapport the earth prodi- 


adgment in it: a ſtrong brick wall, with ſcaffolds raiſed be- 
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much talus to the works; for the thorns he. 
ing planted in rows, and their roots branching 
out and penetrating as far as the terre-plejn, 
conſolidate them, like a terraſs, to ſuch a de- 
gree, and ſo effectually break the force of! 

ball, that I may venture to pronounce it im- 
poſſible to make a breach in them. 

It is likewiſe very difficult to eſcalade, q 
ſurpriſe a work thus defended, eſpecially if th 
berm is well paliſaded and fraiſed. The ſou- 

terrains will hold the troops, cattle, proy: 
ſions, and all ſuch other neceſſaries as regar 
the ſubſiſtence and ſervice of an army. If to 
theſe advantages of art, we join thoſe which 
nature affords us in certain ſituations, one maj 


eaſily conceive how practicable it is to ere : 
forts of the greateſt ſtrength, eſpecially wha MF © 
we add out-works to them; for the larger an $ 
more extenſive places are, the more troops vil 5 
conſequently be required to beſiege them; . 
ſuch, for inſtance, as are Liſle, Bruſſels, Me, I» 
O'c. which demand armies of ioo, ooo ment) ts 
inveſt them: but then great numbers are ne uh 
ceſſary, in like proportion, to defend them, . 1 
I have contrived a method, capable of Hose 


medying that defect and inconvenience pec i 
ar to ſmall places, of being inveſted by fm 
numbers, which will render the ſiege of ov 11 
of my forts impracticable with leſs tha 
100,000 men. This is by advanced tow 
which are infinitely ſuperior to redoubts, H 

a great many make uſe of only to extend Ml 
enlarge a place; and that are ſoon carried ! 
| þ 
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Ie enemy, unleſs one chuſes to riſk the loſs 
| : bt both artillery and troops in maintaining 
Whem : their defence, moreover, requires great 
[ E umbers of men, which muſt very much fa- 
Wigue and weaken your garriſon, _ 
4 place theſe towers 2000 paces from my 
Fort, becauſe I ſhall be able, at that diſtance, 
Jo batter them with my cannon, after they e | 
i into the hands of the enemy. They are 
* be built of brick, and in ſuch a manner as 
7 8 to have a ſingle wall on the interior ſide; 
which I mean to divide the ee | 
1 its diameter, makin g the half of that ſide 
rhich looks towards the country, ſolid, and 
wing the oppoſite ſide hollow, as may be ſeen 
* I the figure*, 'The diſtance from the cen- 
* re of the body of the place to theſe towers, 
*. Jorms a radius of 3000 paces; the circle will 
wil e of courſe amount in circumference 
e 18,000 and ſome odd: fo that in erecting 
1 g be towers 500 paces aſunder, (a communica- 
1. gon between which muſt he alſo made by a 
. Wood ditch), it will require thirty-ſix to en- 
#: Ws the whole. Nothing can poſſibly paſs 
© Wetween any two of them, without being ex- 
* x "© to the fire of both ; ang although the e- 
e Wemy throws up lines to cover his paſſage, he 
© nl Will ſtill be commanded by them; fo that he 
an ; ill be reduced to the ne er of . ig bat- 
4 | ICs, and opening trenches, in order to de- 
" will Froy them by regular ſiege. Upon every one 
9 i i plant tour or five of FS mach: nes, call- 


jede ses Plate II. Fig. 
tit ; | 8 ec 
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ed amuſettes, which will make great havock . 
mongſt the enemy, if within their reach, any 
thereby prevent his encamping at any diſtan 
teſs than 4000 paces ; which radius being ad. 
ed to that of my works, produces a diame- 
ter of 14,000, and conſequently a circumfe. 
rence of 42, ooo. Suppoſing then a ſingle bat. 
talion or ſquadron to take up 100 paces, it wil 
require 420 to occupy the circumvallation, and 
an equal number for the counter vallation; 
which together will amount to 840. This i 
prodigious, when we, moreover, conſider the 
defence which theſe lines will require; for i 
may be readily conceived ſuch works would 
not be carried on without moleſtation. 

It ſhould not be imagined, that theſe tower 
may be eaſily demoliſhed by barbette- 1 
for the only efectual era is, to lay regula 
ſiege to them: and it is likewiſe far from be 
ing impoſſible, that a battery of twenty-four 
pounders may fire for eight days ſucceſſively x 
gainſt one of them, without having ruined i. 
J have frequently feen brick towers, hollow, 
and very weakly conſtructed, that have ſuſtain 
ed the fire of twenty pieces of large cannon for 
three or four. entire days together, and that at 
the diſtance of 400 paces only, without having 
been deſtroyed: but theſe being filled, and 
quite ſolid as far as the centre, are infinitch 
| ſtronger; and if the enemy Lacks his bat: 
teries too near, he expoſes himſelf to be plur 
ged into: he will therefore be obliged to fin 


at a great Gtance, and conſequently be iner 


Pab e 4 


4 
| * 


Po. li. eee * 1 ar in ee 16s L 
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Let us next conſider what an n enſt bi 
= be neceſſary for him to throw up, ſuch, 
G Pmelh, as a retrenchment of eight leagues; 
} Lad what a prodigious number of troops he 
vill require to block up the place: all his poſts 
Huſt be conſtantly well defended ; he uſt 
L } ave an army of obſervation Biwi: never- 
Whcleſs it will be dangerous for him to divide 
is forces, and to leave the ſiege to be carried 
pn by a part only; for if the intervals between 
is battalions are ſuffered to be too large, the 
3 Pace will be thereby left open, and ſupplies of 
| very kind thrown in as often as they are 
b Paare. Add to this, that the entire ex- 
Pence attending the conſtruction of all theſe 
owers together will not amount to fo 2 g 
Is that of a ſingle baſtion or horn-work. 
1 . it may be propoſed to ſet the miner 
| o theſe towers; but that will be prevented by 
x y patroles, which are perpetually to be go- 
Ing round the works, as well as by various o- 
| ſher means: if he covers himſelf with mant- 
ts, the amuſettes will force an eaſy paſſage 
ö ough them; with which I have pierced 
| arge oaks, above eighteen inches in diameter, 
Wt the diſtance of 1000 paces. _ | 
W Theſe advanced towers will alſo der che 
Purpoſe of a retrenched encampment, afford- 
Ws lhelter to an army {on occaſion: they re- 
quire 
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quire but very ſmall numbers to defend them 
one officer, and eight or ten men, furniſhe 
with amuſettes, „ a ſuthcient complemen 
for each.” 

- T here finiſh the ſubject of Fortificatin 
which I might have inſiſted upon much bong | 
er, and have ſpoken of various machines, an 
dangerous inventions, but that I think then 
are tongs tao aged for the 3 of 


mankind... 


4 calculation 1 the time neceſſary for 4800 L 
to erect a. fort e to my plan, Wi: 


5 To form the parapets and banquettes. 
The firſt part. The excavation. of the ditch 


| | Toiſ. Feet, Inch. | / | 

Length, 732 © o) * 
. 23 o o>288 00 | 

a Depth, 2 O N. 


The ſecond part.” , The earn 3 | ain ; f 
vation of the ditch. 75 


Breadth, 3. ä 293 20 
Depth, 1 QI: - = 


4 as 600 men to be bere employed 
400 of which are to dig and clear the ditch 
and the remaining 200 to ferm the parapei 
and banquettes, and to trim and ram the ear 
Every workman will by able to clear a eule 
tolle 


* 
As . % | 


5 Length, 44 DB "I +7 Nl | * BG 5 
* 
* 2 


+ 
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{ iſe of earth in a day of ten hours; the 400, 
4 therefore, in fifteen hours, will at leaſt clear a 
Hitch in the front of a polygon, containing 
Z 31 toiſes, two cubical feet; and the other 
| #00 will form the work: conſequently 4800 
| F will finiſh the eight polygons of the Jore 1 in the 
3 ame ſpace of time. 


To form the ravelins. 


The firſt part. Excavation of the ditch. 
* E Toiſ. Feet, Inch. 

n 1 e rs 
HhBreadth, 3 0 og 288-0 0 
q Pepch, 5 9 Ek 

W The 18004 part, i IH 4:9 

Length, 1220 6) ODA. 

Breadth, 5 © of 1ot 6 4 2 

: bepch, 4 $4. 


tch, 


9 
yo 
g* * 4 


— \ 
; : 
— 


* 
7 


1 Four hundred bas Py two handed 
trimmers will form one ravelin, according te 
2 | 
half; fo that 4800 will conſequently form the 


E. ; 
time. 45 

. : 25 1 - 9 

I | 4, 

$ a 


3 To fork the comter-puard.. 
. Length, 122 0 00 


pech 1 - 
ich bath, 4 0 001 0 I 516. 4 o 
ll Wert = 3 3 


3 


- 
— —— — — P LES 
- 8 —— r 8 * 4 . n 
CS — > 
=" — — — — — — — 8 * 
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if above calculation, in thirty hours and a 


"oy ravelins belonging to the fort 1 in the ſame 


Four hundred workmen will clear the he fron 
"0 
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of one polygon in twenty-five hours, and 200 
will trim and form the work; 4800 will there. 


fore require no more to finith the eight po⸗ 
lygons. E eln 


To Form the lunettes, the covert-way, and th 
glacts, 


he firſt part. Excayation of the ditch, 
Length, 1 2 | 
Breadth, 7 o (01586 4 o| 
Depth, „ 725 
The ſecond part. 1 Free 
Length, 55; o . 
Breadth, 3 0 o 275 © O 1921 4 
Depth, 4.03 - 


The third part. NE 
Length, 18 0 1 1 5136; 


Depth, 1 4 If 1 
Forty hours and the quarters are Lufficien 3 


for 400 workmen, for the front of one poiy* 
gon: 4800 will therefore make the lunettes 
covert- way, and glacis of eight polygons, in 
the ſame ſpace of time. - | 
. According to the above ao, 4 
men will be able to finiſh one polygon in four 
teen hours and a half, and conſequently tie 
entire fort in eleven or twelve days, allo 
ing ten hours to agg. 
3 3 Thoug 
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ey muſt not be altogether depended upon in 
the execution; for I only made them, in or- 
Wer to convey an idea of the practicability of 


e time, they will infallibly anſ wer.. 
The beſt method of employ ying the work- 
men, is by dividing them into four reliefs; by 
$ hich means the work will be carried on 
Ebriſkly, and the troops at the ſame time not 
be fatigued, Every ſoldier, having only three 
hours labour in the day, will both perform 
bis taſk cheerfully and with more diligence: 
but then it muſt be accompanied with the 
pound of the drum, and other warlike inſtru- 
3 ments in cadence; Lyſander, with a detach- 
ment of 3000 Lacedzmonians, deſtroyed the 


Mute, in the ſpace of fix hours. We have 
| 3 Mill ſome ſmall remains of this cuſtom amongſt 


| Rare, and to the ſound of the timbrel. 
1ent 
. 
tics, 
„ 10 great many inconveniencies. They are not 
5 expenſive and troubleſome in conveyance, 


1500 i 
our- 
7 the i 


low- 


F ing on of the works. A ſoldier may eaſily 
hrow out a ſhovelful of earth from the dep ch 


per, as ta render chat impr acticable, the 


Though theſe calculations may be juſt, yet 


— 3 P 1 — 
E — 3 — : 


— 
— A - oat, + 
—— . 
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— m__ 
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ny plan; but, by adding double or triple the 


port of Piræus in Athens, to the ſound of the 


us; and but a few years have elapſed, ſince 
e galley-ſlaves at Marſeilles worked in ca- 
Ihe workmen muſt throw out the earth as 
T much as poſſible, from ſtep to ſtep, with their 


1 Jhovels ; for wheel-barrows are attended with 
put occaſion delay and interruption in the car- 


| Boe cighe feet. And when the ditch is fo a" 
earth | 
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earth muſt be removed in baſkets. The pion- 
eers, in digging the ditch, muſt leave bay, 
quettes or ſteps for the labourers to reſt them 
ſelves upon, during the time their baſkets an 
filing; after which they are to carry then 
away to the places in which they are dire 
to empty them. They are to. be about thre 
feet deep, and narrow at the bottom, fo as t 
contain two cubical feet of earth; which vil 
amount to very little more than 150 pound 
in weight. This method of carriage 1s leſs t, 
tiguing than that with wheel-barrows, al 
though their load 1s not above half as hear 
and as the form, moreover, of the baſket r. 
ſembles that of a cone reverſed, the ſoldie 
} a; no other trouble in emptying it, than jul 
to lean a little ſidewiſe. But all chis work, a 
I have already obſerved, is to be performed 
cadence, and to the found of ſome inſtrument 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to inure ſoldiers u 
labour for, if we examine the Roman hiſtory 
we {hall find that republic looked upon eit 
and indolence as their moſt formidable E 
mies. The conſuls prepared their legions fi 
battle no otherwiſe than by rendering then 
indefatigable: : and rather than ſuffer them tt 
be at any time inactive, they employed then 
on works: that were even uſeleſs and unne 
ceſſary. Continual exerciſe makes good { 
diers, becauſe it qualifies them for marti 
enterpriſes ;- and by being habituated to path 
they inſenſibly learn to deſpiſe danger. Tv 


_ aranſition from fatigue to reſt enervates then 
2 
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preſents objects of compariſon, which are 
Wificult to reconcile, in ſo effectual a manner 
co prevent idleneſs, that paſſion ſo predo- 
. inant amongſt mankind, from gaining the 
F e over them; from inciting them to 


Tl their n 


CHAP. III. 


2 War i in mountainous Countri 105, 


DHERE 18 „but little to ty | Laid upon the 


war in mountainous countries requires a 

Freat deal of {kill and circumſpection. The 
F Wie of defiles muſt never be hazarded, nl 
We eminences have been firſt taken poſſeſſion 
f. This precaution will prevent ere 


| b. unneceſſarily expoſed to the danger of being 
Either totally deſtroyed, or obliged to retreat, 
Itter having ſuſtained ſore conſiderable loſs. 


Wupicd by the enemy, one muſt have recourſe 
0 ſtratagem, and make a faint attempt to 


= ad thereby procure an opportunity of diſco- 
4 ing ſome other road: for however rough 


|. ppear, palles are nevertheleſs to be always 
tound, 
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Furmur at ever) trifling inconvenience; and 
om ſoftening their ſouls, after having ema- 
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ſubject of this chapter. The conduct of 


Ind ſecure the troops, which would otherwiſe : 


f the paſſes, as well as the eminences, are oc- 
Worce them, in order to engage his attention, 


Ind impracticable mountains may at firſt ſight 
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found, in being diligently fought for. Th 
inhabitants themſelves may perhaps be igno- 
rant of them, becauſe neceſſity never oblige( 
them to look for any. One muſt therefor 
never give credit to their intelligence upon 
ſuch occaſions; for, in general, they have yg 
other authority but tradition, for the principal 
part of what they know concerning their own 
country. I have very often experienced ther 
| Ignorance, and the falſity of their informa- 

tions; for which reaſon, it is necellary either 
to reconnitre the ground one's ſelf, or to en- 
ploy thoſe who are not afraid of encountering 
difficulties. By induſtrious examination, one 
is always ſure to ſucceed ; and, after having 
_ diſcovered paſſes which the enemy is unac- 
quainted with, he will be at a loſs what mes- 
fures to take; and, finding that his project 
have miſcarried, will, in the next place, think 


of providing for his ſecurity by flight. 


Fs JW Ws. 


Of War in inclaſed Countries. 4 
8, in ſituations of this kind, an enen 
muſt be equally as embarraſſed as ones 
ſelf, there is therefore no great danger to b: 
apprehended from him. The engagement 
which happen in them not being general, ar 
never decifive, and uſually terminate in ta- 
wur of the moſt obſtinate. But there is ole 
8 cellentil 


( 
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be FR thing to be obſerved with regard to 
- them; which is, that one's rear muſt be always 
1 Wkept free, in order to be able either to make 


detachments, or, in caſe of necefhity, to re- 
3 treat. A vaſt deal depends upon the diſpoſi- 
tion of artillery in actions of this kind; for as 
b che enemy will. be afraid to quit his poſts, bat- 
cries that have been judiciouſly erected muſt 
E ao great execution: and although he aban- 
1+ dons them, yet, as retreats are uſually attended 
her with difficulties, - he. may probably become 


m- thereby expoſed to at leaſt as much danger. 

ing Put, as I have already oblerved, theſe affairs 
one are never deciſive; and as they are to be go- 
ing 1 Perned by the nature of the ſituations in 


which they happen, no particular rules can 
therefore be given in regard to them. Never- 
theleſs, it muſt be laid down as one invariable 
maxim on all marches, to have parties, con- 
ſiſting of 100 men, always advanced in front, 
and upon the flanks, which muſt be ſuſtained 
by others of double the ſame force, and theſe 
gain by treble the ſame, in order to be effec- 


2 


tually guarded aft all een whatſoever 
of the enemy. vc 
I A e a of bao men may ſtop a ale 
army: for if, upon cauſeys bordered by hedg- 
ne' C. or ditches, ſuch as are in Italy, and all 

Vet countries, they preſent a large front to the 
= he will naturally form his opinion of 


ents 
wn beir ſtrength by their appearance, and ima- 
1 b pine their numbers mych ſuperior to what they 


FE N are, Upon emergencies, every little 


- 
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hut is ſuddenly converted into a fortification 
and frequently maintained with great obſting, 
cy; which gains time to reconnoitre, and ty 
form a diſpolition; for, in countries of thi 
kind, one cannot be too cautious in preventing 
ſurpriſes. Rs 8 
A partiſan of enterpriſe and ſpirit, with; 
or 400 men, will find means to attack an arm 
on its march, and to occaſion a great deal ( 
diſorder and inconvenience. If he ſeizes 1 
opportunity, at the cloſe of the day, to cut of 
your baggage, he will be able to carry away 
_ conſiderable part of it, without expoſing him- 
ſelf to much danger, becauſe, if he retreat 
between two paſſes, and makes a vigoroy 
oppoſition in his rear, he will thereby che 
your purſuit: in caſe he is hard preſſed, he 
can inarch all along by the fide of the car- 
riages, and the firſt houſe he finds, he will ther 
oblige you to make a ſudden halt; during 
which time, the baggage that he has taken 
from you is moving on apace. A {tratagen 
of this nature, practiſed upon your cavalry, 
mult be attended with dreadful confuſion. 
It is for theſe reaſons therefore that advan 
ced parties ought to cover all the avenues d 
our march; but they, muſt never be too wel 
in numbers; for unleſs they are ſufficient v 
oppoſe any attack, nothing leſs than ruin and 
_ diſgrace can be the conſequence; as your at 
verſary, if he is a perſon of ſame underſtand 
ing, will find no difficulty to procure perſoꝶ 
in his army ready ta undertake any enterpril 


and 
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0 F capable of improving every OTF 
N [- o their advantage. 
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m 

ba i is far from being ſo eaſy. as may be ima- 


1 WS pined to prevent an enemy from paſſing a 
of ver; and it is moreover what he will be able 
n Fo 40 with leſs difficulty in his advance to at- 
Un- eck you, than he will in his retreat. In the 
ca Former of theſe caſes, he ſhews his front, 

row WT: hich is at the ſame time ſupported by a pro- 
er diſpoſition, and a large fire of artillery: in 
i e latter, he expoſes his rear, which it is al- 
vays very dangerous to do; but the more ſo 
Pere, becauſe that he is in a hurry ; that this 
. Port of diſpoſition is never made with ſo much 
Eire as that which precedes the action; and 
Wat all men in a retreat contract a degree of 
ear, which in a manner reduces them to the 
F ate of being half defeated; a circumſtance 


val hat is difficult to be dender wit accounted for, 
es "= Whan by being aſcribed to the natural imbe- 
W 


Wility of the human heart. 


at u One method of paſſing rivers is with a flank 
| "i Preſented to the enemy; which is what Prince 
r ad 


| x ugene was ſuffered to do three times in two 

Ways, in the preſence of the Duke of Orleans, 
+ fore the battle of Turin. The ground be- 
Nreen the two armies was level, and there was 


_”. 
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an advantageous opportunity of attacking th 
enemy even with ſuperior numbers; notwith, 
ſtanding which, it was neglected, and th 
ſiege of Turin in conſequence obliged to h 
raiſed. 

In a ſituation like this, the enemy that come 
to relieve the place muft always have the al. 
vantage, unleſs the ſiege is raiſed in prope 
time for the beſiegers to march againſt him 
The engagement moreover will never be gene 
ral on his fide, but quite the reverſe on their; 
becauſe the former has all his troops aſſemble 
together between too rivers, his flanks beiny 
ſecured, and his army formed in deep order; 
while, on the other hand, the latter are 0. 
ſperſed, and incapable of making ſo ſtrong: 
dip ofition. If therefore they are repulſed, 
ah lines are immediately expoſed to be flank 
ed, and their whole army is defeated. Del 
berations, j in extremities of this nature, are f. 
tal. Nevertheleſs, an enemy will ſometime 
make uſe of appearances to alarm the beſiegers 
and to induce them to quit their Poſts, in or 
der to obtain thereby an opportunity of throw- 
ing ſuccours into the place; to prevent which, 
and to be capable of diſtinguiſhing reality fron 
pretence upon every ſuch occaſion, is the pe- 
cular characteriſtic of an able general. 

The moſt prudent method for the beſieges, 
is, to aſſemble a ſufficient number of troops u 
oppoſe the enemy, and to leave the remainde 
in the lines, in readineſs to attack every thing 


that may attempt to make its entrance into the 
place 


1 
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% 3 But then they are not to ſtand motion- 
ith g with arms acroſs, as if they were petrified 
th Ir enchanted, and to ſuffer the enemy to paſs | 
ob river, with his flanks expoſed to them, un- 
Holeſted; for, when ſuch favourable opportu- 
me MSitics offer, they have only to take their choice 
ad. Which of the two flanks to attack; after which, 
oper here is all the appearance of their meeung 
him Vith little or no reſiſtance. 
ene. | | Marſhal Villars had been Wine at the bat- 
Ye of Denin, if Prince Eugene had attacked 


1 
the 


blu Fim when he paſſed the Sheld in his preſence, 
= | - With his flanks expoſed to him. The Prince 
der; Would never imagine the Marſhal would make 
d. ny attempt, fo full of danger, immediately 
nga bee his face; and that was the circumſtance 
le, rhich deceived him. The Marſhal had co- 


ied his march with great ſkill and addreſs; 
Which the Prince ſurveyed for a conſiderable 
pace, with all his troops under arms, without 
as able to diſcover his real deſign; at which 
me, if he had advanced, the whole French 
Army muſt have been deſtroyed, becauſe its 
| ank was then expoſed, and a great part of it 
Wnoreover had already paſſed the river. At 
P Wien oclock the Prince ſaid, ** I think we 

might as well go to dinner!” and ordered 
1 Bic troops to refreſh ; but he had ſcarcely ſat 
: Town to table, when Lord Albemarle "Gar 
Wim intelligence, that the head of the French 
þ my appeared on the other ſide of the river, 
} nd was actually preparing to make an attack. 
Ar he had marched. uhmedingely upon the 
4 receipt 


13 
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receipt of this information, there till remaing | I 
ſafficient time to have cut off at leaſt a thin 
part of the French army: nevertheleſs, h 
only gave orders to a few brigades upon hi 
right, to march to the entrenchments of De 
nin, which were four leagues off; and the 
went with all ſpeed to reconnoitre in perſon, 
not being even yet able to perſuade himfel 
that the French could poſſibly have paſſed th 
river. At length he diſcovered his error, aul 
law them forming their diſpoſition for th 
attack, when he immediately gave up his w 
trenchment for loſt; and, after having eu. 
mined them for a moment with no {mal 
mortification, he gave orders for che cavalry 
that was in that poſt to retreat, 
The effects produced by this affair are hark 
ly to be conceived: it made the ditterence 
above 100 battalions to the two armies; tai 
the Prince became thereby obliged to thru 
troops into all the adjacent places; and tit 
Marſhal, perceiving the allies were no long 
in a capacity to carry on a ſiege, after thy 
had loft all their magazines, drew above fifi 
battalions out of the neighbouring garriſon 
which ſtrengthened his army to ſuch a dern Pne 
that tht Prince, not daring to keep the fu 
any longer, was forced to depoſite all his va 
tillery in Queſnoy; in Which place it vn 
_ afterwards taken. 

When towns are ſituated at the junions 
rivers, it is always practicable for an army thi 
cames to the relief of the beſieged, to deſtio 


th 


by. 
KS 
_ 
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? beſiegers; by which means, their troops 
Wing divided, one may be able to defeat them 
W (parate bodies, and conſequently to oblige 
em to raiſe the ſiege. The former are not 
P aid of attacking the line of countervallation, 


| bo abandoning their poſts to oppoſe them, 
1 ch on account of the ſuperiority of numbers 
be maintained, which muſt continue to in- 
! Irther from their. works: they moreover 
Wrurally become diſcouraged by this neceſſity 
remaining behind their entrenchments ; 

While the enemy, on the contrary, having 


Wan half the victory 1 in an engagement. 


prevent, eſpecially when ſuſtained by a large 


wantage; and, if it happens that the enemy 


uſt be made with a a large force; and, if the 


I e bridges of communication belonging to 


auſe they know the latter will be deterred 


unſt them, and the extent of the ground to 


feaſe upon them, in proportion as they move 
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le or nothing to fear, is thereby embolden- 
2 circumſtance which amounts to more 


Wich regard to the paſſage of rivers by open 
Wrce, 1 look upon it as a thing hardly poſſible 


—— u ¶ —U— — —— — —U xe 
- 


| e of artillery, to gain time for the van to in- 
Wench itſelf, and to throw up a work to cover 
e bridge. There is nothing effectual to be 
PDne in the day. Nevertheleſs, during the 
Ieht, this work may be attacked with great 


ps begun his paſſage at that time, he muſt 
E thrown into a general confaſion, attended 
th the certain loſs of thoſe who may have 
ready paſſed. - But an attack of his. kind 
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opportunity of the night is ſuffered to paſs u 
improved, his whole army will have got og 
before morning; after which, it is no long 
practicable to make any attempt upon bin, 
without drawing on a general engagement 
which fituation and circumſtance rende 
ſometimes very imprudent to hazard. 

In ſhort, there are a great many eſtabliſh 
rules for the paſſage of rivers, which peo} 
put in practice with more or leſs ſucceſs up 
every occaſion, according to the different & 
grees of their abilities. 

The affair of Denin puts me in mind of a 
accident, which it is not unſeaſonable en pa 
fant to give an account of. —— The Frend 
cavalry being diſmounted after the action wa 
over, the Marſhal, who was always in hiph 

ſpirirs, ſays to the ſoldiers of a regiment upon 
his right, as he was paſſing along the ling 
Well, my lads, we habt beat em! upon which 
ſome began to cry out, Long live the king! 
others to throw their hats into the air, and u 
fire their pieces. The cavalry, joining in tht 
acclamation, alarmed the horfes to ſuch a d. 
gree, that they broke looſe from the men, and 
galloped quite away; inſomuch that, if ther 
had been four men in the front of them, they 
might very eaſily have led them all off to th 
enemy. It moreover occaſioned fome conl. 
derable damage, as well as diſorder, ret! 
numbers of the men being wounded, and! 
quantity of arms loſt.——1 was unwilling 0 


omit here the relation of this circumſtance, b 
the 
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e fake of introducing a deſcription of the 
. ethod of decoying horſes, as there are but 
4 w partiſans who are acquainted with it. 


ont 
u The decoy is a very diverting ſtratagem to 
_ ry off the enemy's horſes in a foraging 


F arty, or from the paſture, To execute this, 
u muſt be diſguiſed, and ſo mix on horſe- 
Nack in the paſture, or amongſt the ah 
chat fide on which you propoſe to fly: y 

uſt then begin, by firing a few ſhots, nick 
Je to be anſwered by ſuch of your party as 
De appointed to drive up the rear, and are 
Woſtcd at the oppoſite extremity of the paſture, 
r foraging ground; after which they are to 


ti 4 F yt from their different ations towards the 
_ ae fixed for the flight, ſhouting and firing all 
1 he way. The horſes being thus alarmed, and 


oroked by the example of others, will incak 
3 Woſe from the pickets, throw down their ri- 
| ers and the truſſes, and, ſetting up a gallop, 
ill naturally direct err courſe to the ſame 


nr! 
e; infomuch that, if the number of them 


as ever ſo great, you might lead them in that 
anner for ſeveral leagues together. When 
ou have got into ſome road bordered by a 
edge or ditch, you muſt ſtop as gently as 
Wollible, and without making any noiſe, where 
le hordes will ſuffer themtelves to be taken 
Without oppoſition. Such an artifice, prac- 

ger Wiſcd upon an enemy, muſt diſtreſs him not a 


ndl Wittle, and is what I once ſaw put in execution 
g v1 Polk but, as all the good cuſtoms have been 
fo N Z exploded, 


* 
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. reſt. 


exploded, this appears to be forgotten with ty 
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of Situations proper for the Excambment of h 
3 eps and for Engagements. 


FF 18 Sn part of an able general, to derin 
e i from every different. fituati 
which nature preſents to him ; from plain, I 
mountains, hollow ways, ponds, rivers, wood 
and an infinite number of other particulars l 
which are capable of rendering great ſervices, 
when they are converted to proper purpoſe; 
but although they make ſo material an 4. 
teration, both in ſituation and circumſtance 
 where-ever they happen to be, yet as {uh 
advantages are : frequently overlooked, till the 
opportunity of profiting by them is loſt, i 
may not be unſeaſonable to enter into fon 
detail upon the ſubject. 
Let us then, in the firſt place, ſuppoſe 1 
piece of ground divided by a rivulet, and: 
chain of ponds *, as repreſented in Plate II 
Fig. 27 and 28. — M reprelents the arm 
marching up to attack BB, whoſe infantry 1 
at firſt drawn up in one line to cover tit 
ponds : but, as ſoon as the enemy arrite 


It is always an eaſy matter to make ponds in a ſituam r 
where there is a rivulet, by ſtopping its courſe at certain d. 
ſtances with banks, and, as one pond fills, directing its c. 
flowings into another, * 

within 


* 
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Pichin reach, my infantry i in the front of theſe 
"mY marches back by the intervals or banks 
erween them, to form a ſecond line; and my 
. __ is at the ſame time advanced upon the 
. by to keep in awe the enemy's left wing; 
ary movement alone is ſufficient to diſcon- 
lert him: if he attempts to attack this cavalry, 
|: is to repaſs the intervals between the ponds, 
erin | Thich are guarded by bodies of infantry, that 
At10n I re poſted immediately behind thein. This 
a, BW . Pancenvre will have fo long engaged the 
00d, . hemy's attention upon his left, that he will 
s, al ot have ſufficient time to change his diſpoſi- 
vices, i Pon, or to reinforce his right; becauſe the 
ofes | boment my cavalry is arrived upon my right, I 
n dl. Ittack all that part of the enemy's line that lies 
ance, etween me and the rivulet, which very pro- 
ſuch 1 $ably I {hall throw into confuſion, His: right 
tte I Ping e thus defeated, the reſt of his army 
{t, ill be aſſaulted in front and rear by my two 
fome 7 Pings of cavalry, and in flank by all my in- 
7 : Tancry, If he inclines in the leaſt to the right, 
ole Norder to preſent a front to my infantry, he 
dil thereby expoſe his left flank to the troops 
e Which have poſted upon my right, and upon 
army C he intervals between the ponds : under theſe 
try 1 i Seen therefore, it will be impoſſible 
r the Wor him to make any movement, without 
rie Peing thrown into confuſion. : 
| Y According to this diſpofition, I ſuppoſe the 
_ Wnemy' $ army to conſiſt of double the ſtrength 
ts or t mine; and although it may be imagined, 
Wat the cavalry upon my right is in danger of 
1 Z. 2 being 


2 


vithin 


— 
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being cut to pieces, yet the more the attentiq 
of the enemy is taken up with an object in hy 
front, the more he will be mtangled in ch 
ſnare that is laid before him; for I thall there. 
by be furniſhed with a better opportunity 
falling upon his rear; after which my cavaly 
mult be more than commonly unfortunate, | 
it be not able to make good its retreat by th 
intervals between the ponds, where the ene 
will certainly not dare to purſue it. 
Plate 10. Fig, 29. repreſents the two armig 
in another ſituation, where AA 1s to attac 
BB: CCC are three {trong redoubts throm 
up at the diſtance of three hundred paces i 
the front of BB, furniſhed each with two bit 
ralions, and every thing elſe that may bene 
ceſſary for their defence: D is ſome detachal 
cavalry: EE are two flanking batteries: I 
two battalions poſted ; in two redoubts to con 
the batteries. ſuppoſe the enemy's arm 
AA to be twice as powerful in numbers as bb; 
nevertheleſs, in what manner is he to attad 
me in this diſpoſition? It is impoſſible for hm 
to march up in line of battle, without beit 
broken and diſordered, till he has firſt kr 
dered himſelf maſter of my redoubts; in a 
tempting to do which, he will be expoſed to! 
keen: flanking fire from my two battalions; al 
o paſs the redoubts, and leave them in | 
he will be impraQticable: if then he reſoli 
to attack them by detachments, I thall n it 
manner make others to maintain them; f 
which I muſt have conſiderably the advantzp 
| 7 al 
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nem 


3 1 account of the damage that he will una- 
oidably ſuſtain from my cannon : if he ad- 
inces with his whole army againſt them, I 
ive the fignal for my cavalry, which is con- 
eaaled behind the wood, to move up at full 
Need, and fall upon his rear; at which time 
alſo march up, and charge him in front: 
f 1 eing therefore at once embarraſſed by the 
edoubts, thrown into ſome diſorder, and 
Wttacked in rear, there is all the appearance of 
ny obtaining an eaſy victory. 

W This is an excellent diſpoſition, where you 


Ti 
attack 
rom 
ces 10 
) bats 
JE Ne- 
-ached 
8: if 
COVE! 
army 
8 BB: 
attack 
T hin 
being 
T rei- 
in at 
ed tor 
8; all 
in bs 
ole 
in le 


nbi be too careful in avoiding every ſtep 
at may correſpond with any hopes or expec- 


be departed from, but in extraordinary caſes, 
Epportunity for engaging ſhould never be ne- 
en not to be ſtrictly agreeable to your fancy; 


WB: you find it, and decline the attack altoge- 


is army with a large part of yours; can 


Wncans of any ſmall river, marſh, or other 


derably 


. 

S 
Y 
E 
4 5 


n be certain that the enemy is either inclin- 
d, or obliged to attack you; for one cannot 
tions of his. This is a maxim in war never 
here no fixed rules can be given. A good 
glected, merely becauſe the ſituation may hap- 
er you muſt form your diſpoſition according 
er, unleſs you can make it with advantage; 
=D) which I mean, unleſs your flanks are well 
3 overed ; unleſs you can engage a {mall part of 
muſe, or keep. 'a check upon him, by the 
| Wbſtacle that may he between you; ſupported 


1 circumſtances of which nature, you can 
1 him with confidence, although conſi- 
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derably inferior in numbers, becauſe you vil 
riſk nothing, and may obtain a great deal. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, his army BB to he 
divided by a river in the manner repreſents 
in Plate XI. Fig. 30. and that I am to attack 
him with AA in that ſituation; I {hall, there. 
fore, make the following diſpoſition for | 
With my right wing I thall keep in awe hi; WR 
left, and with my left try all efforts to defen Wi 
his right: according to appearances, I ſhall he ſ 
able to pierce him in the part marked C, upon 
the bank of the river; for it is but reaſonath 
to ſuppole, that the ſtrong muſt overpower th 
weak; in conſequence of which advantage, a 
the communication between the two diviſions 
of his army will be thereby cut off, and the 
left, in which his principal ſtrength conſiſted, 
be no longer able to ſuſtain the right, ke 
mult be rendered incapable of maintaining his 
ground ; and, finding himſelf expoſed bot 
in front and flank „will undoubtedly retire 
Let us proceed. to another example, 
A 1s the enemy's army which I am to at 
tack with B: the rivulet between us is {up 
poſed to be every where fordable; and the ei- 
campment of A to be made upon its banks, 
is uſually the cuſtom in ſuch ſituations, as wel 
on account of the protection which it natura. 
ly affords, as for the convenience of the wi 
ter: the enemy being in this diſpoſition, [I ar 
rive towards the evening, and encamp wich 


des Plate XI. Fig. 31. 


_ 70 
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In the oppoſite ſide. As he will not be inclin- 


Jo traſt to the uncertain event of an im- 
ediate engagement, he will undoubtedly 
WE crefore not paſs the rivulet, or quit the ad- 
Nantage of his poſt, to attack me in the night- 
me; on the other hand, I rather imagine 
at he will be altogether taken up in provid- 
1 * for the defence of it: on my fide, I ſhall 
aly leave one weak line oppoſite to him, and 
Harching all night with the remainder, gain 
He poſition C. I have nothing to fear from 
he enemy, in making this movement; for he 
ill certainly not venture to paſs the rivulet, 
r to leave his poſt unguarded, on bare ſurmiſe 
conjecture only. The day arriving he diſ- 


ere 
"it 
lis 
feat 
1 by 
pon 
able 
r the 
, 4 
fold 
| the 
ſed, 
. 
g by 
both 


tire, 


ont; after which it will be impoſſible for him 
make any diſpoſition, or to form any order 
battle, without being thrown into confu- 
on; for I ſhall fall upon him before he can 
Eve had ſufficient time to finiſh it: but his 
Wtcntion will principally be taken up, in ſu- 
Wining his poſt upon the rivulet, which I {hall 
2 tack at the ſame time, with the troops that 
ere left on the oppoſite ſide for that purpoſe: 
We will detach ſome brigades to oppoſe me up- 
che left, which arriving en detail, and hav- 
to engage with a large body, drawn up in 


O A- 

laps 
e £0 
75, 45 
8 well 
tural 
Ce. War 
Tar 
vith! 


Wt he will be in a manner totally defeated, be- 
Nee he can be even able to perſuade himſelf, 


Per having thus at length diſcovered his miſ- 


Ol. take, 


Ro” 


Bovers me upon his left flank, as well as in 


Wood order, will eaſily be repulted; inſomuch 


Wat the real attack was made on this ſide; and 
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take, he will ceaſe to be in n kind of capæ- 
ay to remedy it. 7 7110 
Plate 4. Fig. 32. repreſents ati ſituatio, 
in which the enemy's army AAA, is ſuppoſe 
to be formed in ſeparate bodies, and extendel 
to a conſiderable diſtance all along a large river 
in order to cover a province, as is frequent 
the caſe. AAA is therefore to defend the ji 
ver, and BBB is the offenſive army, endeavour. 
ing to paſs it; and extended in like mane 
upon the oppoſite borders. Thele large rives 
have generally plains on both ſides, bound 
by mountains, out of which iſſue ſmall one, 
or rivulets, that are ſometimes of a confiderabl 
ſize, and that diſcharge themſelves into the 
greater: by the means therefore of fuch a r 
vulet, one muſt endeavour to build a bridgg 
una to the enemy; for in this lies te 
great difficulty of e all rivers: after ha- 
ing then prepared your bridge all along t. 
rivulet, you are to throw it over that part oi; 
the river marked C, where you are to torr 
your paſſage; in which, J take it for grantel, Wi 
you will be able to ſucceed, eſ pecially if ue 
make at the ſame time two falle attacks at the 
places marked D and E: the enemy will nu 
dare to vacate any of his poſts, neither wil: 
the general othcers, fituated-; in different Guat + 
ters, execute any orders they may receive il 
chat effect; for as, at this time, they will s 
engaged themſelves, and as each will ſuppdl Wy 
his to be the real attack, they will from then hd 
be induced, not. unreaſonably, to ſupp d KF 
| (1101 


. "mM 41 


$ : at their commander in chief had not been 
7 formed of it: during all this time; the grand 
ort is making at the centre between the ri- 
let and the mountain, marked F. The firſt 
y to be taken after the paſſage, is to poſſeſs 
BS, urſelf of the eminences; by which means 


Ebnmunications, he can hardly hope to time 


our- i 

ner fac you on both ſides at once; and although 
ves ie even does, he will neverthelels be eaſily de- 
nde M oliſhed: the circumſtance of your being poſ- 
ones, led of theſe advantages, without having ſuf- 
rabe Fred any loſs in the obtaining of them, will 
te id to his confuſion; for notwithſta nding : 


Pur paſſage ſhould be diſputed, yet the op- 


| Wu have uſed proper precautions, and made 
g tur diſpoſition: with judgment. After you 


art ive once taken poſt, and erected your bridge, 


Ir which four hours is a ſufficient ſpace of 
Ie, and as much more will be required for 


Pur real deſign, and twenty-four more to 


qua. 
Ive b 
vill b 
appok F * ave paſſed, by the rivulet on the one ſide, 
then Wd by the mountain on the other. 
pa All the large rivers that I have ſeen, pro- 
col A a | duce 


which he has attacked you: but even this 
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u divide the enemy, and, having cut off his 


arrival afterwards ſo well, as to be able to 


ition you meet with can never be conſi- 
rable enough to permit it; eſpecially when 


Wc paſſage of zo, ooo men, you may allow the 
emy twenty-four hours to penetrate into 


Wicmble either half of his army, at the place 


* fill be rendered inipra@icable, becauſe I ſup= 
ſe you to be effectually covered after you 


more 
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duce a great variety of ſituations, where paſh, 
ges of this kind may be executed; and ſmalle 
ones afford likewiſe the ſame ; but they are, 
dom quite ſo commodious, becauſe the Plain 
and mountains which {ſurround them are u. 
1vally not ſo advantageous, nor the rivule, 
ſo conſiderable.— In ſhort, by diſcernmen 
one may reap advantages. from a thouſand 
different ſorts of ſituations; and a commander 
void of that, cannot poſſibly be expected to 
any great things, even with the moſt nume 
rous armies. 

Jam unwilling to 8 this chapter, with. 
out making ſome obſervations upon the batt 
of Malplaquet. If, inſtead of poſting the French 
troops in bad entrenchments, the three woods 
overagainſt the hollow. ground had been onh 
cut down, and three or tour redoubts throw 
up in it, ſupported: by a few bridges, I am 
opinion, that things would have taken a dill 
rent turn: for had. the allies attacked them, 
they muſt have loſt an infinite number d 
men, without ever being able to carry then. 
It is che property of the French nation to at 
tack: but when a general is unwilling to de 
pend altogether upon the exact diſcipline d 
troops, and upon that great order, which, at 
cording to the preſent ſyſtem, is always necel 
ſary to be obſerved in aRions, he ought, U 
chrowing up redoubts, to introduce the Tnethdl 
or engaging en detail, and of attacking 0) 
brigades ; in which he might certainly ſuccet 
__ well. The firſt ſhock of the French » 
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| Wcarcely to to be reſiſted; nevertheleſs it is the 
e of a general, to be able, by the prudence 
a his diſpoſition, to renew it: and no means 
kan facilitate this ſo much as redoubts; for you 
can always ſend freſh troops to ſuſtain en 
2 and to oppoſe the enemy. Nothing can poſſibly 


to ſo great a degree, becauſe he will be afraid, 

een, attack, of being expoſed in Hank? 
while, on the other hand, 'your own troops 
become thereby encouraged ; for they are con- 


with- 
Datth 
rench 
7000s 
| "ri 
TOWN 
am df 
diffe- 
them, 
zer 0 
them. 
to als 
to ce 
ine d 


tte redoubts. It is upon ſuch an occaſion, that 
Sou might be able to reap the greateſt advan- 
Wes from their vigour and impetuoſity: but 
Wo poſt them behind entrenchments, is in a 
anner to occaſion their defeat; or at leaſt to 


; ave conquered, —— That would have been 
the event of the day at Malplaquet, if Mar- 


1 allies, which had been ſo imprudent, as to 
; form a diſpoſition in which it was totally ſepa- 
ed from the other by a wood, without hav- 


ch, 4 3 Ing any communication at the {lame time 
. ade between them: the flanks and rear, 
cal H oreover, of the French army would have 
net 


Pen under cover, as may be ſeen in the ſitua- 
Wioa of it, repreſented in Plate XII. Fig. 3 
There is more addreſs required in making 

. . than may at firſt be imagined, 
3 A a 2 prov ded 


ing ll 
ucced 
-nch 5 
carcei' il 


3 


b Preate ſuch diſtraction, or tend to diſpirit him 


ſcious that their retreat is ſecure, and that the 
Deen) will not dare to purſue chem beyond 


ce 
n 


L Wicprive them of the means by which they might 


F all Villars had taken the greateſt part of his 
ö Army, and attacked the one half of that of 
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provided they be ſuch as are intentional, ay 
ſo formed as to admit of being inftantaneouſ 
converted into good ones. Nothing can com- 
found an enemy more, who has perhaps ben 
anticipating a victory, than a ſtratagem of thi 
kind; for he perceives your weakneſs, au 
draws up his army in the order in which be 
expects. to benefit the moſt from it; but th 
attack is no ſooner begun, than * diſcover 
the impoſition... I muſt repeat it, therefor 
that nothing can poſſibly diſconcert an enemy 
ſo much, or plunge him into errors ſo danger: 
ous; for, if he does not change his diſpoſition 
he muſt infallibly be defeated ; and the alter 
native, in the wee of his adverſary, wil 
be attended with the fame fatal conſequence 
If the Marſhal had abandoned his entrenc 
ment at the approach of the. allies, and mak 
his diſpoſition in the manner repreſented i 
Plate XXXV. it appears to me, . he oo 
have Tycenadel much better. Thy = 


CHAP. me . 25 
of Lines and Retrenchnents, 


W 
"HESE. are weeks to ich 1 Jon altops 
ther averſe, from a perſuaſion; that it 
anly good lines are thoſe which nature I 
made, and that the beſt retrenchments are, i 
other words, the beſt tiſpoſitions, and che bo 
diſciplined troops, 5 155 
1 far 
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I ſcarcely. remember a ſingle inſtance of 
nes or retrenchments having been affaulted, 


emy in numbers, you will not be able to 
end them, when they are attacked with all 
Js forces, in two or three different places at 


oven ſuperiority, you have no occaſion for them. 
hat ſufficient reaſon can you therefore aſ- 
Won, for beſtowing ſo much labour in the 
Yynſtruction of works, which appear to anſwer 
ur purpoſe ſo little? e e TOM e 
The perſuaſion of the enemy, that you will 
erer dare to leave them, renders him bold. 


Nets 
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Wards ſeveral movements, which he would 


tuation. And this courage is equally diffuſed 
nongſt both officers and ſoldiers ; becauſe a 
han always dreads danger itſelf eſs than he 
Woes the conſequences of it; which is an ar- 


Wamples, | 


Plumn, the head of which is arrived upon the 
i of the ditch; if, at that time, only a 
alto MWandiul of men ſhould make their appearance, 
that NWS the diſtance of a hundred paces without the 


the belt, or, at leaſt, would not be followed by 
Ne rear; the reaſon for which can be deduced 
F 5 from 


ad not carried. If you are inferior to the 


Ince: the ſame! will be the conſequence, if 
ou are upon an equality with him: and with 


e trifles with you even before your face, and 
afraid to make, if you was in any other 


ment that I could ſupport by a number of 


W Suppoſe a retrenchment to be attacked by a 


EEcoenchment, nothing is more certain, than 
Wat the front of this column would inſtantly 
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from no other ſouree than the human hear 

| ——|t only ten men get footing upon a n. 

trenchment, whole battalions,” that have he 

poſted behind for its defence, will abandon jt 

| They no ſooner fee. a troop of horſe ente 

5 within half a league of them, than they yin 
themſelves totally up to flight. 

As often therefore as one is obliged to de. 
fend retrenchments, one muſt take particuly 
care to poſt all the troops behind the parayc, i 
| becauſe, if once the enemy ſets foot upon that, MW! 

the defendants will no longer think of ay 
thing but their own ſecurity; which procecd 
from that conſternation which is the unavoid 
able effect of ſudden and unexpected events 
This is a general rule in war, and is what de. 
termines the fate of the day in all actions. | 
is the irreſiſtible impulſe of the human heart, 
which, on account of its conſequences, wa 
the principal motive that induced me to at 
tempt this work; as I am apt to imagine, it 
would never have: occurred to any other per- 
ſon to aſcribe the greateſt part of the bil 
fucceſs of armies to this Xue; e the 
true one. e 5 
If then you Nafich your troops behind the 
parapet, their only hopes and expectations as 
to prevent the enemy by their fire from palin 
the ditch, and forcing it; which if he is ond 
able to accompliſh, they inſtantly give them. Wi 
ſelves up for loſt, and in conſequence take t0 
flight. Inſtead of this method, it will be mu 


more prudent to poſt a ſingle rank there, xy 
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vith pikes, whoſe buſineſs will be to puſh 


ue; 

a * Ihe aſſailants back therewith, as faſt as they 
ber Ittempt to mount. 'This your men will cer- 
on it, Mainly execute, becauſe it is what they expect 
eng nd are prepared for. If, morepver, you poſt 
gur Bodies of infantry, at the diſtance of thirty 


$ Paces, in the front of the retrenchment, they 


0 de. F vill not be confounded at the approach of the 
cular : bnemy, from a conſciouſneſs of their being 


ha; Pppoſe him, which, for that reaſon, they will 
" ay | lo. with proper vigour and zoſolution © ; While, 
cel; a the contrary, had they been all poſted 
void. | ſchind it, they would have fled at his appcar- 
rents, nce. Thins {ee upon what nice diſtinctions 
TY. Prery thing in war depends, and how irre- 
8. 1 3 weak mortals are governed by mere 
heat wt caprice and opinion. 
„v To this. I, might add the- abſurdity of our 
wig : anner of drawing up the troops for the de- 
ne, it ence of retrenchments. We poſt our batta- 
r per i ions four deep behind the parapet; in which 
e bay erder the front-rank only is able to do exe» 
h the ution, becauſe it fires off the banquette: and 
x Ilchough the others may be advanced after the 
id the {Front has fired, yet their ſhots. are only thrown 
_ 1 pvay, becauſe the men are crowded together, 
aſling end do not take aim at any certain object. 
s one They muſt neceſlarily alſo be involved in great 
them Eokuſion; ; from which the enemy cannot fail 
ke u reap advantage, when he arrives upon the 
ud i Prrapet, which they are moreover totally in- 
1 E:pable of preventing, for want of being eo” 


W:acioned there for no other purpoſe than to 


perly 
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SS ag with fixed bayonets or pile 


They make a continual buſtle in your bat, 
lions; or rather, it is your battalions then, 
ſelves, which form a buſy and confuſed crow, 
like a iwarm of ants that have been diſturb 
in their neſt, Every man's attention is take 
ap with his firing only; and, the moment th 
enemy ſets foot upon the n they aban- 
don the defence of it. : 

If I had a retrenchment * to maintain, 
ſhould make uſe of a different diſpoſition for 
that purpoſe; of which e following is! 
deſcription. 

I ſhould poſt my centuries all along the 2 
rapet in two ranks; the firſt, armed with fi- 
ſees, upon the banquette, and the ſecond, with 
pikes, at the foot of it, together with the of 
cers and non-commiſſioned othcers, The light 
armed troops I {ould allo poſt upon the ban 
quette, by the addition of which to the front 
rank, it would confiſt of about 100 men pt! 
century, and the rear- rank o, about fifty, a: 
cluſive of the officers. As I erect my parapt 
fix fect high, the aſſailants, who would other 
wile take 5 upon the berm, in order to tit 
over it, will be deprived of their uſual reſours; 
and find themſelves obliged to mount it: il 
attempting which, they muſt be puſhed back 
and deſtroyed by the pikes of- my rear-ran 
The officers and non-commiſhoned officers «t 
to be poſted o one to every five men, and mul 


> 


See plate v. Fig 36. 
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Pikes, . attenitive to their behn vip un encouraging 
atts em at the ſame time, and taking care that 
hem. . ey make a proper uſe of their weapons. It 
ouch moreover in a particular manner neceſſary to 
urbel Nerſuade them, that they are by no means to 
taken Wi epend upon the effect of their ſmall arms, or 
nt tie o imagine their firing only will be ſufficient to 

aban- Wecpel the enemy, bur that the top of the pa- 

| pet is the place where they will be required 

un, exert themſelves. Theſe precautions will 

on tor prevent their being furpriſed, or terrified to ſee 

18 1 im enter the ditch; for as it cannot be doubt- 
. but that he will take a firm reſolution to 

Wand their fire, which it is as certain that he 

ill be able to go through, one ought there- 
Wore to hoy np] and be prepared for the conſe- 
: nence. If he endeavours to,take-poſt upon 
Ihe berm of the retrenchment, in order to 
1 lodge me from the banquette, which is fre- 
Eucntly the cafe; I ſhall be able to reach him 
With my pikes, and to puſh him back, man 
man, as faſt as he approaches, But if, 

Wt length, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, he 
Forces the retrenchment, and attempts to form, 
hall charge him en detail by centuries: and, 
bs my: troops have been properly prepared for 
l extremities, they will, for that reaſon, be 
ſubject to no ſurpriſe, and will make cheir 
Fault with vigour. 

This is all that can be mad concerning the 
Wicfence of retrenchments. But one muſt have 
Wiffcrent reſerves in readineſs to reinforce oc- 
5 na thoſe poſts againſt which the ene- 
ö B b my's 
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my's principal ſtrength appears to be direq, 
a circumſtance not always eafy to accomplif 
becauſe it is what a {kilful adverſary will pp, 
vent your being able to diſcover: they mu 
therefore be ſtationed as much at hand, ay 
as advantageoully as peſſible; which is toh 
determined by the nature of the fituation, y 
well without as within the retrenchment. In 
need be under no apprehenfions of being u. 
tacked in places where the ground is level y 
any conſiderable diſtance; for in ſuch it vil 
be difficult for the enemy to diſguiſe his re 
purpoſe : but dw ee happens to h 
any eminence, hollow, or other piece d 
ground to cover his approach, there you may 
expect him to make all his efforts, becauſe h 
will thereby A to conceal his diſpoſition and 
numbers. 
If you can contri ve ſome paſſages in you 
retrenchments, for a party or two to {ally on 
of, juſt as the head of the enemy's column 
arrives upon the brink of the ditch, they wi 
certainly make them halt the ſame inftant 
even although they have forced the retrenc 
ment, and that ſome part of them have 
ready entered; for, as they are unprepared f 
any ſuch incident, they will be alarmed i 
their flanks and rear, and, in all probabllit, 
take to flight. 
Amongſt a thouſtind examptes that mig 
be produced, to authoriſe my ideas upon thi 
Head, I ſhall make choice of the two — 
or 
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Car being deſirous to relieve Amiens when 
W was beſieged by the Gauls, arrived with his 
4 my, which conſiſted of no more than 7000 
en, upon the borders of a rivulet, where, 
Wnmcdiately after, he threw up a retrench- 
toy ent with ſo much precipitation, that the bar- 
on, oli þrians, imagining he was atraid of them, at- 
. Ia cked it, although in reality he had no man- 
ng *r of intention to defend it; for, on the con- 
vel u gary, while they were employed 3 in filling up 
it v e ditch, and rendering themſelves maſters of 
is ue parapet, he fallied out with his cohorts, 
to y * thereby threw them into ſo great a con- 
ce oi Ecrnation, that they all turned their backs, 

u no Md fled, without ſo much as a ſingle perſon's 
wich $ aking the leaſt attempt to defend himſelf. 
on n Aleſia being beſieged by the Romans, the 

al, who were infinitely ſuperior in num- 
Pers, marched to attack them in their lines. 

rar, inſtead of defending them, gave orders 
6. his troops to make a ſally, and to fall upon 
1 e enemy on one fide, while he attacked them 


n you 
Hy ont 
lum 
ey vil 


vitant; Wa the other; in Aich he ſucceeded ſo re- 
rent arkably well, that the Gauls were routed 
ive 1 % 1th a conſiderable lots, excluſive of above 


red ft 
ed fo 
zbility 


ooo men, that were taken priſoners, toge- 
er wich their general. 
lf one does but enden the method * in 
4 hich I form my troops, one mult readily 
low that they will be capable of moving with 


| Puch more ie chan our battalions 1 1 their 


n 0 
o wing 

"mM 4 bh See Plate XI. Fig. 37. and Plate IV. Fig. 38. 
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preſent extenſive order ; tor ſuppoſing ſever 
of them to be drawn up tour deep, one hy, 
hind another, what ſervice can they render i 
that diſpoſition? They are unwieldy even 
trifle ſerves to embarraſs them, the gromg 
their doubling, or any other ſuch Circus 
ſtance; and, if the firſt is repulſed, it falls i 
diſorder upon the ſecond. Nevertheleſs, ſup. 
poſe the ſecond is not thereby diſordered, ve 
it will require a long ſpace al time before i 
can pollibly be able to. charge, becauſe the 
firſt, wh ich is broken, mult be allowed to mot 
clear of its front; and, unleſs the enemy ish 
complaiſant as to wait with his arms acroi ib 
during all this time, he will certainly dri 
that battalion upon the ſecond, and the fecond 
upon the third; for, after having repulſed the 
firſt, he has nothing to do, but to advan 
briſkly forward; and if there were thirty, on 
in the rear of another, he will throw 885 a 
into confuſion. Yet this is what is call! 
attacking in column by battalions. 

My diſpoſition is of a very different kind: 
for, pl Kits the firſt battalion ſhould be di- 
ven back, that which follows it will norwith- 
ſtanding be able to charge in the ſame 11:1:ant, 
moving up in quick ſucceſſion, and renewing 
the attack with freſh vigour. Jam moxeovr! 
formed eight deep; have no ſort of embarreli 
ment to apprehend ; my march is rapid, and 
yet free from all manner of diſorder ; my 
charge is violent; and I ſhall always outflark 


the enemy, although equal in numbers, No- 
thing 


| 
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F bing certainly can be more wretched and ab- 
7 hd, than the order of battle which is at pre- 
Wt in general uſe; and I am at a loſs to know 
y 5 the principal officers can ſuffer it ſo long 
þ prevail, and have not yet attempted to make 
me alteration in it.— Mine 1s far from being 
Ew; for it is that of the Romans, that with 


tip hich they conquered the anivenſe, The 
1, Je Greeks had great knowledge in the art of war, 
ore 1 Wd were very well diſciplined; yet their large 
e th alanx was never able to contend with the 


| ſi all bodies of the Romans diſpoled in this 


Ove 


ish der; in which opinion I am ſupported by 
acro Plybius * who concurs with me in giving 
drt them the preference. What then can be 


econd 


K&pected from our battalions, . when oppoſed 
od the 


Paint them, which have neither ſtrength nor 


vance i Finciple to vindicate their diſpoſition? Let the 
', one {WEnruries be poſted in vrhat ſituation you pleaſe; 
m al Wd a plain, or in rough ground; make them 


call: By out of a narrow pals, or any other place, 


d you will ſee with what ſurpriſing celerity 
q hey will form; order them to run at full 
: Peed, in order to take poſſeſſion of a deſile, 
Fe. or eminence; and the inſtant in which 


kind! 
e dis 
WIth- 
| ſtant, 


? * 
M 
\ 55 


At the time when 1 finited this WIC 1 had not read Po- 


CWIng th throughout; but having, in a late peruſal of him, met 
"COVE! ch the following. comparative account of the two nations con- 
rraſ- ring the ſubject in queſtion, I was glad to give it a place | 
"al Were; eſteeming myſelf happy to have thought like him, who 
„ and 


cotemporary with Scipio, Hannibal, and Philip: and who, 
% bring the courſe of the ſeveral wars carried on by theſe cele- 
** captains, ſerved in different armies, and was inveſted with 
& commands. So illuflrious an author ęeaunot fail of julli- 
Ws my ideas. . 5 8 
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the ſtandards arrive, they will be drawn yy 
and dreſſed. This is what is abſolutely Ih 
practicable with our long battalions : for 90 
march them with any regularity, and to form 
them in their natural diſpoſition, will require 
a great deal of time, and likewiſe a piece q 
ground made on purpoſe; which are things þ 
incompatible with the ſervice, that it is im- 
poſſible to ſee them put in execution without 
the utmoſt diſguſt and impatience. 
** I promiſed, in my ſixth book, to ſein 
the firſt opportunity that offered, to make: 
compariſon between the arms of the Mace- 
* donians and Romans, as allo between ther 
different orders of battle; and at the fame 
time to particularize in what the advantage 
or diſadvantage of the one, in reſpect of the 
other, conſiſted, As it is but proper that! 
* ſhould keep my word, I {hall therefore lay 
© hold of this occaſion, which the action“ 
that I have been juſt relating, affords me 
% for that purpole. 2 . 
Formerly the Macedonian diſpoſition fur 
paſſed that of the Aſiatics and Greeks; : 
circumſtance rendered inconteſtable by ti 
victories which it obtained over them; ne- 
ther was its deficiency the occaſion of b 
yielding even to that of the Romans ut 
Africa and Europe. But as their orders 
battle are now frequently oppoſed one again 


cc 
£6 


cc 


* Tf the reader has any inclination to ſee Polybius's acer 
of this action, which was between Philip and Flaminins, he 
find it in the third chapter of his 17th book, 


vs anothe, 


another, it will not be amiſs to trace the parti- 
culars of their difference, and thereby aſcer- 
tain the reaſon why the preference is due 
to the Romans. After having by this me- 
BB thod made ourſelves thoroughly maſters of 
the ſubject, we ſhall probably no longer 
aſcribe the ſucceſs of events to fortune, and 
blindly applaud conquerors, without being 
acquainted with the cauſe of their victories, 
as ignorant perſons are apt to do; but at 
length accuſtom ourſelves both to approve. 
and to condemn from principle and reaſon. 
W © I imagine it will be unneceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that one muſt not, from the engage- 
ments which Hannibal had with the Ro- 
mans, and the victories he obtained over 
them, come to any deciſion concerning their 
different methods of fighting; becauſe he 
was not indebted for his conqueſts, either 
to his ſuperior manner of arming his troops, 
or of drawing them up; but to his ſkill and 
W dexterity. This is what we have clearly 
W demonſtrated in the courſe of our relation 
of his battles; and ſuch as require any fur- 
cher conviction, let them caſt their eyes up- 
on the event of the war. As ſoon as the 
W Romans got a general of equal abilities at 
W their head, they became victorious: but 1 
might appeal to the example of even Hanni- 
bal himſelf, who, immediately after his firſt 
| battle, abandoned the Carthaginian armour, 
to adopt that of the Romans, which more- 

over he never afterwards laid aſide, Pyr- 
1 „ rhus 
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** rhus even went further; for he not o 
took their arms, but likewiſe employed the; 
very troops in Italy. In his engagement 
*© with the Romans, he drew up alternate 1 
one of their companies, and one cohortu 1 
the form of the phalanx; yet this mans Mc 
of incorporating them availed nothing; f 
the advantages which he at any time gain 
ed, were always extremely dubious and ws ſr 
certain. . N 

* 'This introduction to the ſubject was n. 
* cellary, in order to prepoſſeſs and prey a 
CC 


the minds of my readers for the peruſal d 
the ſequel, I now therefore proceed tony 
compariſon of the two diſtinct orders d 

© battle. | 1 | 
It is an invariable truth, and what m 
* be juſtified by a thouſand inſtances, thath 
long as the phalanx can maintain itſelf! 
its natural order, nothing can poſſibly relt 
it in front, or ſupport the violence of tt 
* ſhock. Every ſoldier under arms is alloy 
ed tae {ſpace of three feet. The pike ns 
originally twenty-four feet in length, bi 
has ſince been made three feet ſhorter, ! 
order to render it more convenient: aft 
which diminution of it, there remain, fis 
* the part which the ſoldier holds in his 
hand, to the butt-end in his right, {1x % 
which ſerves likewiſe by way of a count 
poiſe to the other end; and conſequett) 
when he puſhes it with both hands agaick 
the enemy, it extends fifteen feet 2 
I r 


ter 


3 
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Whim. When the Phalanx therefore is pro- 
0 formed, and its ranks and files are at 
Wt arging-order; the pikes of the fifth rank 
1 pas the firſt three feet; thoſe of the fourth, 
t In 7 ſix feet; thoſe of the t hird, nine feet; thoſe 
ung of the ſecond, twelve feet; and thoſe 3 in the 
tront are advanced fifteen feet. As the 
be is drawn up ſixteen deep, one may 
readihy imagine what mult be the ſhock of 
| uch an immenſe body. The ſoldiers, in- 
N 6 deed, in all ranks after the fifth, cannot fight 
„. [againſt the enemy, nor reach him with their 
Wpikes; yet, by keeping them advanced, and 
loping over the heads of the ranks in their 
ont, they break the force of the miſhve 
Veapons that are diſcharged againſt them. 
hey are allo of great ſervice when they 
narch up to the attack, in ſupporting and 
Wouſhing forwards their leaders; by doing 


IG 8 
rell 1 Which, they at the ſame time deprive them . 
of Wot all poſlibility of flying. | 
Having thus taken a view of che entire 
e Wh þ rw as well as the different parts of the 
, bit * phalanx, let us now examine the property 
er, of the armour, and order of battle of the 
Wi 4 Romans, that we may from thence be able 
Wo © make the compariſon which we have 
A 1 cd. 
A Roman ſoldier only occupies thees ſor 
1" F ground; but as, in covering himſelf with 
f Dis buckler, and uſing his ſword, he muſt 


Wot neceſſity make ſome movement; an in- 
Wicrval therefore of at leaſt three foet mult 
| + c | CC be 
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be allowed between the ranks and files | 
in order to render him capable of ; -r{qyy, 
ing all his motions with proper cat 
convenience, In action, therefor, ey 
Roman ſoldier has two men, and tun pil 
to force; which, when they come to c 
quarters, is more than he is able to «jth, 


by deſtroying or breaking them ncithy 


can the ranks which follow hun |: © am 
aſſiſtance in that reſpect; the violence « 


their charge will beequally inſuffic a 


his ſword will be rendered uſeleſs. 

** From hence it appears how mu reafhn 
there is to ſay, that the phalanx is i: inci) 
in front, ſo long as it preſerves its an 
order, and that no other diſpoſitio: abe 
to reſiſt it. From whence then, i may he 


*© ſaid, comes it to paſs, that the Ron:ans con 


quered it? Becauſe in war the time an 
place of engagement make an infinite di 
ference in circumſtances ; and the conſhu- 
tion of the phalanx is ſuch, as renders it 
incapable of acting with all its force butt 
a certain ſeaſon, and in a certain meth 
If an enemy is reduced to the necellity d 
engaging it at a time, or in a ſituation ir 


vourable for it, there is the greateſt probe 
bility, as. I have already obſerved, of 6 


gaining the victory: but if one can deprii 


it of both theſe advantages, which is fi 
from being a matter of any difficulty, 
will then be no longer ſo formidable. That 


| (« 0 
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to form only a part of the phalanx, will re- 
quire A ſituation open, level, free from 
ditches, bogs, hollows, eminences, and 
rivers, is a circumſtance. univerſally ac 
knowledged ; and yet it is extremely difficult, 
if not impoſſible, to find a piece of ground of 


but twenty furlongs, or a little more, that 


is yoid of all theſe obſtacles. What 1 can 
be made of the phalanx, if the enemy, in- 


ſtead of marching up to it in its choſen ſi- 


tuation, diſperſes himſelf throughout the 
country, plunders the towns, and lays waſte 
the territories of its allies? 'This large bo- 
dy remaining inactive, rather than quit the 
poſt that 1s adapted to it, will not only be 
thereby incapable of aſliſting its friends, 
but even of ſupporting itſelf; for the enemy, 
being maſter of the country, and meeting 
with no ſort of oppoſition, will carry off 
all its convoys; and if it rehnquithes its 
poſt, in order to put a ſtop to theſe ipcon- 
veniencies, or to execute any enterpriſe, i 

thereby loſes its power, and expoſes itſelf 1 
the deriſion of its adverſary. But even ſup- 
poſe the enemy marches to attack it upon 
its own ground, if he does not preſent his 
whole army to it at once; or if, the mo- 
ment in which the action ſhould begin, he 
ſuddenly avoids it by retreating, what then 


becomes of its mighty power? 


It is an ealy thing to form a Judgment 


F concerning it, by the mancœuvre which 15 


Fa preſent 1 in al amongſt the Romans; for 
| | . 3 C - CL [ 
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The Romans do not employ all their troop; 


they have {till a regular body in readineſs for 


vals, which the reſerve will take advantage | 
of, and charge it both in flank and rear. 


as give the advantage to the phalanx, which, 


in taking poſſeſſion of advantageous poſts, 


I advance nothing upon mere argument, 
but refer to abſolute facts for my authority, 
and ſuch moreover as are yet recent. — 


to make a front equal to that of the pha- 
lanx, but always poſt one part of them in 
reſerve, and oppoſe the enemy with the 
other. Whether therefore the phalanx dif 
orders their front-line, or is broken itſel, 


action; whereas the phalanx, if the event 
be ſuch as to oblige it either to purſue or 
to fly, it loſes equally all its force: for in 
both caſes it muſt unavoidably make inter- 


—— In general, then, as it is eaſy to avoid 
the time, and all ſuch other circumſtances 


on the other hand, it is impoſſible for the 
Phalanx to return, it may be readily con- 
ceived how much it is inferior to tlic 
diſpoſition of the Romans. — 
We might add likewiſe the inconvenience | 
of the phalanx in the caſe of marching 
through all ſorts of grounds; in encamping, 


in beſieging, in being befieged, and in fur- 
priſing an enemy upon his march; for all 
theſe accidents frequently occur in war: and 
although a victory does not always depend 
upon them, yet they generally contribute 
largely towards it. Nevertheleſs, it is . 
| =: #5. tremel 
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or man to man. 


priſing, that the Romans, with an order of 
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tremely dithcult to employ the phalanx up- 
on any of theſe occaſions, becauſe it cannot 
engage in ſuch ſituations, either by cohorts, 

or man to man; whereas the Roman order; 


eyen in eee e of this nature, is fubject 


to no ſort of embarraſſment: every place, 
every time is convenient; the enemy can 
never ſurpriſe it from any quarter; the Ro- 
man ſoldier is always prepared for action, 


whether it be with the army entire, or 


with a part of it; whether by companies, 


Is it then any longer ſur- 


mt all the parts of which were capable 
of acting with ſo much facility, ſucceeded 
in general better 1n- their enterpriſes, than 


thoſe who oppoſed them with any other? 


Upon the whole, I thought it incum- 


bent upon me to diſcuſs this matter at large, 


becauſe moſt of the Greeks look upon it 


as a kind of prodigy, that the Macedonians 


have been defeated ; and becauſe there are 


others again who are ſtill at a loſs to know 


the reaſon why the Roman order of battle 
is ſuperior to the Phalanx.“ 


0 HA P. VIII. 
Of the Attack of Retrenchments. 


\ 7 HEN you are to attack a retrenchment, 
it is always proper to extend your line 
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as far as poſſible, in order to keep the enemy 
every where in awe, and thereby to prevent 
his drawing troops from any poſt, to reinforce 
that which you have an intention to attack, 
even after you have put it in execution. To 
effect this, all your centuries, which are ta 
deceive the enemy by their appearance only, 
are to be drawn up four deep, and to march 
in a line: the reſt of your manoeuvre, and 
your preparations for a real aſſault, are to he 
conducted in the rear of them; Which 1s What 
I call maſking the attack. This part of the 
military art depends upon the imagination. A 
general, in this ſituation, may have recourſe 
to all ſorts of ſtratagems, becauſe the certainty 
of his not being attacked in it leaves him at 
full liberty to make what experiments he 
pleaſes : every valley, hollow way, hedge, and 
a thouſand other things, may be converted to 
ſome advantage, 24 rendered inſtrumental to 
his ſucceſs. 

In charging by centuries, you need be un- 
der no apprehenſions of confuſion: every cen- 
turion will be jealous for the honour of his 
ſtandard; and, amongſt the number, it is im- 

poſſible chere can be wanting ſome, who wil 
15 even glad of an opportunity to riſk their 
lives for the ſake of ſignalizing themſelves; 
becauſe the particular behaviour of every cen- 
tury becomes conſpicuous by the diſtinction of 
its ſtandard. 

In approaching the Nebel you mul: 


advance the light- armed troops, to draw av 5 
the 
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with others. After the firing 1s begun, the 
centuries are to march up, and charge; if the 
firſt are repulſed, they muſt be ſucceeded by 
others befoxe they have had time to fly, till at 
length, by force and numbers ſeaſonably ap- 
| plied, you have overcome all obſtacles. Your 
| centuries that are drawn up four deep are like- 


| have forced the retrenchment in ſeveral places 
at once; after which, the enemy's battalions, 
| perceiving your line advancing upon them, 


| and rear, will abandon their poſts. You have 
then nothing to do, but to take poſleſhon of 


| troops in proper order; during which time 
the enemy, inſtead of making any further op- 
| poſition, will be retreating from you, becauſe 
he imagines he has done all that he could. 
But there 1s another method of- attacking 


- WT retrenchments “, altogether different from this 
- which I have juſt been deſcribing, and to the 
i full as good, provided you are perfectly well 
- acquainted with the ground, and that it is ſuch 
l as will admit of its being put in practice. 
ir When there is any hollow way, or bottom, 
5; bear the retrenchment, capable of holding 
troops under cover, you are to convey, with- 


| out the enemy's knowledge, and during your 
march, a proper number into it; after which, 


* See Plate III. Fig. 39. 
wy you 


the enemy's fire, taking care to ſupport them 
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wile to arrive at the ſame time, provided you 


and finding themſelves expoſed both in front 


the parapet, and, after that, to form your 
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intervals between them, to attack a part of the 
retrenchment at ſome diſtance from it; for 


the columns in this. As ſoon therefore as they 
begin the attack, all his forces will unite to 
oppoſe them; upon which your troops, that 


and to aſſault the abandoned part of the re- 


the columns, upon ſeeing this, will be thrown 
the pretence of haſtening to the defence of 


other, and ff. 


although I have given my opinion in regard 


the moſt promiſing of ſucceſs; yet I am far 


monſtrate in the following chapter. 
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you muſt advance in ſeveral columns with large 


theſe will attract all his attention, and tempt 
him to draw away his troops from other poſts, 
in order to ſtrengthen his diſpoſition againſt 


have been concealed, are ſuddenly to ſally out, 
trenchment : thoſe who are engaged againſt 


into a conſternation, becauſe they are totally 
unprepared for any ſuch event; and, under 


that part of the retrenchment, which is thus 
unexpectedly attacked, will inſtantly deſert the 


The defence of retrenchments is attended 
with a great many dithculties, becauſe it is a 
manceuvre that intimidates the troops: and 


to what may be uſeful upon the ſubject, and 
have recommended ſuch meaſures as appear 


from being an advocate for theſe works, and 
am rather diſpoſed to exert my influence to- 
wards having them totally laid aſide. My 
favourite defences are redoubts, the ſuperior 
ad vantage of which I ſhall endeavour to de- 


3 ee 


© 
Battle. 


o juſtify by facts that high opinion 
| | which I entertain of redoubts, is a taik 
remaining now to be performed. 

| The arms of Charles XII. King of Sweden, 
were always victorious before the battle of 
| Pultowa : the ſuperiority they obtained over 
| thoſe of the Muſcovites is almoit incredible: it 
was no unuſual thing for 10 or 12,000 Swedes 
to force retrenchments defended by 50, 60, or 
even 80,000 Muſcovites, and to cut them to 
pieces; they never inquired after their num- 
bers, but only after the place where they might 
W Is 17 5 
| The Czar Peter, who was the greateſt man 


with a patience equal to the dignity of his ge- 
nius, and ſtill perſiſted in fighting, on account 


| bardihips. In the courſe of his adverſities, the 


which the Czar called a council of war, where 
I was for a long time debated, and various 


proper to be taken in this exigency. Some 
ere tor ſurrounding the King of Sweden with 


0% Redoubts, and their Excellence in Orders of * 


| of his age, bore the bad ſucceſs of this war 


| of exerciſing his troops, and inuring them to 


King of Sweden laid ſiege to Pultowa; upon 


. —— <<. — * 


opinions were given, concerning the ſtep moſt 


the Muſcovite army, and for throwing up a 
| large retrenchment, in order to oblige him to 
D d lurrender. 
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ſurrender. Others were for burning all the 
country within 100 leagues in circumference, 
to reduce him by famine; which opinion was 


far from being the worſt, and was alſo moſt 


conformable to that of the Czar: others, how- 
ever objected to it, by obſerving, that it could 


never be too late to have recourſe to ſuch an 


expedient, but that they ought firſt to hazard 
a battle, becauſe the town and its garriſon 
were in danger of being carried by the invin- 
cible obſtinacy of the King of Sweden, where 


he would find a large magazine, and a ſuffi- 


cient ſupply of every thing to enable him to 
paſs the deſert with which they propoled to 


ſurround him. This being at length the de- 


termined opinion of the council, the Czar thus 


addreſſed himſelf to them: 


Since we have come to 1 reſolution to 
CC 


hut to agree about the method, and to make 


choice of that which promiſes the moſt ſuc- 
diſciplined, adroit under arms, and impe— 


** tuous in their charge: our troops are not 


it therefore becomes neceſſary to fall upon 


ſome ſcheme that may render this ſuperiori- 
ty of theirs uſeleſs to them: they have fre- 
quently forced our retFenchments, and have 
always defeated us in the open field by dint 
of art, and by the facility with which they 


perform their manoeuvres. In order then 
N | | cc 
to 


(e 


cc 


cc 


cc 


fight the King of Sweden, nothing remains 
ceſs, The Swedes are well exerciſed, well 


inferior to them in point of reſolution, but 
they certainly are in many other reſpects; 


W 


(6 
WT 
. 
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to counterbalance theſe advantages in the 
enemy, I propoſe to draw near to him; to 
throw up ſeveral redoubts in the front of 
our infantry, with deep ditches before them; 


ee 


© cloſe of the day, 


18 


| £6 


| « to fraiſe and paliſade them, and to defend 
| © them with infantry; and after having erect- 
| © ed theſe works, which will not require 
| © above a few hours labour, to wait for the 

enemy with the reſt of our army behind 
them: he muſt infallibly be broken in at- 


* tracking them, mull loſe great numbers, and 
„will both be weakened, and in great diſor- 
der, when he attempts to paſs the redoubts 
to charge us; for it 1s not to be doubted, 
but that he will raiſe the ſiege to engage us, 

as ſoon as he perceives that we are within 
his reach. We mult therefore march in ſuch 
manner as to arrive before him, towards the 
that he may be thereby 

induced to defer his attack till the A 
following, and take the advantage of the 
night to erect theſe redoubts. 

Thus ſpoke the ſovereign of the Rais, 
and all the council approving of the diſpoſi- 
tion, orders were given for the march, for 
tools, faſcines, chevaux de frize, Oc. ; and, 
towards the evening of the 8th of July 1709, 
the Czar arrived in the area of the King 
of Sweden. 


This prince, although he was uh de at 


(6 
(C 
(c 


cl 


40 


(c 


that time, nevertheleſs informed his general 


officers, that he intended to attack the Mut- 
covite army the day following; and according- 


ly, having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, and 


D d 2 


drawn 
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drawn up his troops, he marched a little he. 

fore day-break. TEN 
The Czar had thrown up ſeven ſtrong re- 
doubts in his front, with two battalions poſted 
in every one; behind which was all his infan- 
try, having its flanks covered by his cavalry: in 
this diſpoſition, therefore, it was impracticable 
to attack the Muſcovite infantry, without 
having firſt carried the redoubts, becauſe they 
could neither be avoided, nor was it poſſible, at 
the ſame time, to paſs between any two of 
them, without being deſtroyed by their fire, 
The King of Sweden and his generals remained 
totally ignorant of this diſpoſition, till the mo- 
ment in which they ſaw eit: but the machine, 
as it were, having been once put into motion, 
it was now impoſlible to ſtop it. The Swe- WM 
diſh cavalry preſently routed that of the Muſ- 
covites, and even purſued them too far; but 
their infantry was {topped by the redoubts, | 
which made an obſtinate reſiſtance. Every 
military man knows the difficulty that uſually } 
attends the taking of a good redoubt ; that it 
requires a diſpoſition on purpoſe; that a great 
many battalions muſt be employed, in order 
to be able to attack it in ſeveral places at once; 
and that, after all, their ſucceſs 1s extreme) 
uncertain, Nevertheleſs, the Swedes carried 
three of theſe, although it was with difficulty; 
but they were repulſed at the others with great 
ſlaughter: all their infantry was broken and 
' diſordered, while that of the Muſcovites, be- 
ing drawn up in order at the diſtance of 200 
: 7 paces, 
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aces, beheld the ſcene with great tranquilli- 
v. The King and the Swedith generals ſaw 
| the danger in which they were involved; but 
| the inactivity of the Muſcovite infantry gave 


retreat: it was abſolutely impoſſible for them 
to do it with any regularity, for they were to- 
E tally in confuſion; however, as it was the 

only remaining ſtep which they had to take, 
after having withdrawn their troops from the 
three redoubts they had carried, and from the 
attack of the others, they proceeded to put it 
in execution. In the mean time the Czar 
called together his general officers, and aſked 
their advice concerning what was to be done 
at this conjuncture: upon which Monhtieur Al- 
| lart, one of the youngeſt amongſt them, with- 


| declare their ſentiments, thus addreſſed him- 
a ſelf to. his ſovereign $51 It your Majeſty does 


be gone, and you will loſe the opportu- 
40 t 99 


y. his being acceded to, the line ad- 
vanced in good order through the intervals 


he Swedes had but juſt halted, to form 


order, when they ſaw the Muſcovites at their 
| heels. Nevertheleſs, confuſed as they were, they 
| made an effort to return to the charge; but 
order, which is the ſoul of battle, being total- 
| ly wanting, they {were ' diſperſed without op- 

re poſition. 
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| them ſome hopes of being able to make their 


out even allowing time to any of the others to 


not attack the Swedes this inſtant, they will 


between the redoubts, leaving them guarded 
to favour their retreat in caſe of an accident. 


their broken army, and to reſtore it to ſome 
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poſition, The Muſcovites, not having been 
accuſtomed to conquer, were atraid to purſye 
them; ſo the Swedes retreated without mo- 
leſtation to the Boriſthenes, where they were 
afterwards taken priſoners. | 
From hence it appears how. practicable it is, 
by ſkilful diſpoſitions, to render fortune fa- 
vourable. If the Muſcovites, who were at this 


time undiſciplined, and diſpirited likewiſe by 


an uninterrupted ſeries of misfortunes, owed 
the victory to their redoubts, what ſucceſs may 
not be expected from them, under the defence 
and direction of a nation experienced in war, 
and whoſe property it is to attack? If you act 
upon the defenſive with them, you have, not- 
withſtanding, as much advantage to the full 
as your enemy, by charging him by brigades, 
advanced in proportion as the redoubts are 
attacked, You can, moreover, renew the 
charge as often as you pleaſe, and always with 

| freſh troops; which are waiting for your or- 
ders with impatience, and will make it with 
vigour, becauſe they are expoſed to public 
view, as well as ſupported ; but above all, be- 
cauſe they know their retreat is ſecure. It is 
incredible, with what a panic armies are ſome- 
times ſeized; ſo far from being ſubject to 
which, you render yourſelf, if I may be allow- 
ed the expreſſion, maſter of the favourable 
minute that is capable of deciding the event 0: 
battles; I mean, that in which the enemy is in 
diſorder. What an advantage therefore mult 
it be, to be prepared for ſuch an incident, wit 
NE ers wh = 
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a certainty of its coming to paſs ?——The 
Muſcovites neglected to reap the benefit of all 
thoſe opportunities which tae excellence of 

| their diſpoſition afforded them; for they calm 
i ſuffered three of their redoubts to bo taken 
before their face, without attempting to ſuc- 
| cour them: A elrcamſtarice that muſt have 
diſcouraged thoſe who defended them, have 
intimidated the reſt of the troops, 3 have 
augmented the audacity of their enemy. One 
may therefore ſafely venture to ſay, that it was 
| the diſpoſition alone which conquered the 
| Swedes in this action, without the Muſcovite 
| troops having contributed to the victory. 
Theſe redoubts are allo the more 8 
geous, in that they require but little time for 
their conſtruction, and are moreover uſeful on 
numberleſs occaſions: a ſingle one is frequent- 
y ſufficient to ſtop a whole army in a cloſe or 
confined ſituation; to prevent your being ha- 
ralled or inſulted, on ſome critical march; to 
cover one of your wings; to divide a Piece of 
ground; or to occupy a larger quantity than 


the number of your troops will otherwiſe per- 
mit, 8 c. 


4 calculation of the time, and the numbers of men 
required for the ah ha 1 of a redoubt. 


The excavation of the ditch, being 144 


- ® Yee Plate vn. Fig. 40. 
toiſes, 
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toiſes, will require, including the 
trimmers *, 288 men, 
To get faſcines, — — 500 
To get pickets, —  —. 300 
To get paliſades, — — 400 


— . 


Total 1488 


Fourteen hundred and eighty-eight will 
therefore be able to throw up a redoubt in 
the ſpace of five hours. 


Of Spies and Guides, 


NE cannot beſtow too much attention in 

2 the procuring of {pies and guides. M. 
de Montecuculli ſays, that they ſerve as eyes 
to the head, and that they are equally as & 
ſential to a commander. Which obſervation 
of his is certainly very juſt. Money therefore 
ſhould never be wanting, upon a proper occa- 
ſion; for the acquiſition of ſuch as are good, 
is cheap at any price. They are to be taken 
* In the conſtruQion of the fort, in a preceding part of ths 
work, the Marſhal allows two diggers to one trimmer; and, it 
cording to his own calculation, the 288 men here mention 
will be neceſſary only to dig the ditch of his redoubt within the 
time limited. This muſt therefore be a miſtake, and there 
ought to be half as many more, i. e. 144, added for trimming; 
which makes the whole number amount to 1632, inſtead 0 
| ont 


ut of the country in which the war is carried 
on, ſelecting thoſe only who are active and in- 
telligent, and diſperſing them every where; 
amongſt the general officers of the enemy, 


| the purveyors: of proviſions; beenula: their 
ſtores, Magazines, and other Preparations, 
furniſh the beſt intelligence concerning his 


ill 


in 


The ſpies are not to know one another; and 
are to conſiſt of various ranks or orders; Gann 


che army, under the diſguiſe of pedlars: but 
| it is neceſſary that all of them ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the ao of ſome one belong- 
| ing to the firſt order of their fraternity; from 
| whom they may occaſionally receive any thing 


| that is to be conveyed to the general who pays 
110 


them. This charge muſt be committed to one 
M. who is both faithful and i ingenious; obligy g 
eye him to render an account of himſelf every 
as 


day, and guarding, as much as poſlible, 
| againſt his being corrupted. 
1 ſhall not inſiſt any longer upon this ſabj ect; 


tion 
fore 
ca- 
ood, 


pends upon a great variety cf circumſtances, 
Aken 


from which a general, by his prudence and 
intrigues, will be able to reap great advan- 


f thi tages. 
id, uc 
ioned, 
Un the 
there 
ming; 
ead G 


Out 
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| amongſt his ſutlers, and, above all, amongſt 


real deſign. > 


to aſſociate with the ſoldiers ; others to follow 


| which, upon the whole, is a detail 1 * 


17 T9 
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V Signs. 


HERE are certain ſigns in war, which 
it is neceſſary to ſtudy, and by which 
you may form judgments with a kind of cer- 
tainty. The knowledge you have of the ene- 
my, and of his cuſtoms, will contribute a great 
deal to this. But there are ſome, at the ſame 
time, which are common to all nations. 
In a ſiege, for example, when, as the even- 
ing approaches, you diſcover towards the ho- 
rizon, and upon the eminences, bodies of men 
aſſembled together and unemployed, with their 
front facing the town, you may take it for 
granted, that preparations are making for a 
conſiderable attack; becauſe, upon ſuch occa- 
ſions, every different corps uſually furniſhes its 
proportion of men; by which means the aſ- 
ſault is made known to the whole army, and 
all thoſe who are unengaged, and off duty, re 
ſort to the high grounds towards the cloſe of 
the day, in order to obſerve 1 it from thence at 
their eaſe. 
When your encampment is near that of the 
enemy, and you hear much firing in it, you 
may expect an engagement the day following, 
becauſe the men are CHENIrIng Cod cleaning 
their arms. 
When there is any great motion in the ene- 


my” s army, it may be diſcerned by the clones 
„ 0 
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of duſt raiſed by it; which is, at the ſame 


time, a certain indication of ſomething ex- 
| traordinary being in agitation, The duſt oc- 
| cafioned by foraging- parties, is not the ſame 
as that of columns in march: but then it is 
neceſſary that you ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh 
| the difference. pb 


| my directs his courſe, by the brightneſs of the 
arms, when the ſun ſhines upon them, If its 
| rays are perpendicular, he marches towards 
you; if they are varied and unfrequent, he 
| retreats z if they dart from the right to the left, 


contrary, from the left to the right, his march 
W is to the right. If there is a great quantity of 
duſt in his camp, which appears to be gene- 
ral, and is not raiſed by foraging- parties, he is 
ſending off his ſutlers and baggage, and you 
may be aſſured that he will march himſelf pre- 
{ently after. This diſcovery furniſhes you 
with an opportunity of making your diſpoſi- 
tions to attack him on his march; becauſe you 
ſought to know, how far it is practicable for 
him to come to you; as allo, whether that is 
lis intention, and what way it is moſt proba- 
ble he will march; of which you are to judge 
from his poſition, his magazines, his prepara- 


conduct in general. lt is ſometimes uſual 
For him, to erect his ovens upon the right or 
tt of his army: in which caſe, if you happen 
Ke 1 


You may judge likewiſe which way the ene- 


he is moving towards the left; and if, on the 


tons, the ſituation, and, in ſhort, from his 
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to be covered by a ſmall river, and in that ſi- 
tuation can diſcover the time of his baking 
any conſiderable quantity of bread, you can 
make ſome movement towards the fide which 
is remote from his ovens, in order to amuſe ME 
him; after which you may ſuddenly return 
again, and ſend 1o or 12,000 men to attack f 
them, ſupporting that detachment with your 
whole army, as faſt as it arrives. This enter- f 
priſe muſt be executed with ſo much expedition, 1: 
as not to allow him time to prevent its fuccels, WI ( 
becauſe you will have the advantage of ſome a 
hours, before your firſt movement can arrive c 
at his knowledge, excluſive of what more time [ 
may elapſe, between his intelligence and the v 
confirmation of it; for which he will un- 9 
doubredly wait, before he puts his army in Wi © 
motion: ſo that, in all probability, he may 
receive information of the attack of his maga- h 
zine, before he has even given orders for his I! 
march. %% pe phe . n 
There are an infinite number of ſuch ſtu- a 
tagems in war, which a ſkilful commander * 
may put in practice, with little or even no m 
riſk; and whoſe conſequences are equally a W 
| beneficial as thoſe which attend a complete 
victory, by obliging the enemy either to at- fr 
tack him with a diſadvantage, or ſhametully WW it 
to retreat from him, with an army even fu- ar 
perior in ſtrength. e : = hi 
IP 5 7 
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EH N 


XU. 


in Chief of an Army, 


Qual: ;fications requiſ te for the Commander 


HE idea which I have formed to myſelf 


of the commander of an army, 1s far 


from being chimerical, but, on the contrary, 
is founded upon obſervation and experience. 


Ok all the accompliſhments, 


therefore, 


that 


are required for the compoſition of this exalted 
character, courage is the firſt ; without which 
make no account of the others, becauſe they 
The ſecond is 
genius, which muſt be ſtrong and fertile! in 
The hin, HE - 
He ought to poſleſy a talent for ſudden and 
happy reſources ; to have the art of penetrat- 
ing into other men, and of remaining impe- 
| netrable himſelf, He ſhould be endued with 
| capacity prepared for every thing; with acti- 
vity, accompanied by judgment; with kill to 
make a proper choice upon all occaſions ; and 
with an exactneſs of diſcernment. 
He ought to be mild in diſpoſition, and free 
from all moroſeneſs and ill- nature; to be a 
ſtranger to hatred ; to puniſh without mercy, 
| and eſpecially thoſe who are the moſt dear to 
him, but never through paſſion; to betray a 
conſtant concern at being reduced to the ne- 
ceſſit F of executing with rigour the rules of 
Military diſcipline, and to have always before 


will then be rendered uſeleſs. 


expedients. 


his 
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his eyes the example of Manlius *, He ſhould 
alſo baniſh that idea of cruelty which attend; 
the infliction of puniſhment, and at the ſame 
time perſuade both himſelf and. others, that 
ſeverity is a term miſapplied for exemplary 
correction, and the neceſlary adminiſtration of 
the martial laws, With theſe qualifications, 
he will render himſelf beloved, feared, and, 
without doubt, obeyed. Hy 
His province is vaſtly extenſive, compre- 
hending the art of ſubſiſting his army; of con- 
ducting it; of preſerving it in ſuch a ſtate, as 
never to be obliged to engage contrary to his 
inclination; of chuſing his poſts; of forming 
his troops in a thouſand different diſpoſitions; 
and of ſeizing the advantage of that favourable 
minute which happens in all battles, and which 
is capable of determining their ſucceſs. All 
theſe are cifcumſtances of importance, and at 
the ſame time as various as the ſituations, and 
the accidents which produce them. —— In or- 
der to diſcover theſe advantages on a day of 
action, it is neceſſary that he ſhould be diſen- 
gaged from all other kind of buſineſs. His 
examination of the ground, and of the diſpo- 
ſition of his army, ought to be as quick as poſ- 
fible: his orders ſhould be ſhort and ſimple, 
as, for inſtance, The firſt line ſhall attack, the 
ſecond ſhall ſuſtain! and ſo on; The generals 


* There were ſeveral Romans of this name: but, from the 
ſubject in queſtion, it is moſt natural to imagine the Marſhal 
means T. Manlius Torquatus, who put his own ſon to death 
for fighting without his orders, although he was ſucceſsful. . 
„ under 
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ander his command muſt be perſons of very 
allow parts indeed, if they are at a loſs how 
to execute them, or to perform the proper 
manœuvre in conſequence of them, with their 
reſpective diviſions, Thus the commander in 
chief will have no occaſion to embarraſs or per- 


plex himſelf ; for if he takes upon him to do 
the duty of the ſerjeant of the battle, and to 


be every where in perſon, he will reſemble the 
fly in the fable, which had the vanity to think 


itſelf capable of driving a coach.-— Being 
therefore relieved from the hurry of the ac- 


tion, he will be able to make his obſervations 
better, will preſerve his judgment more free, 
and be in a capacity to reap greater advantages 
from the different ſituations of the enemy's 
troops during the courſe of the engagement. 


When they are diſordered, and a favourable 


occation offers, he muſt repair with all ſpeed 


to the place, take the firſt troops he finds at 


hand, and, advancing with rapidity, put them 


totally to the rout, Theſe are the ſtrokes 


which decide engagements, and win victories. 
do not preſume to point out exactly, either 


in what part, or in what manner, this is to be 


pccomplithed, becauſe it is what can only be 


lemonſtrated upon the ſpot, by reaſon of that 
Pariety of places and poſitions which the com- 
bat muſt produce. The whole is, to ſee the 


Ppportunity, and to know how to benefit by it. 
Prince Eugene was particularly eminent 1n 
Ws branch of the art of war, which is the 
ot ſublime, and the greateſt teſt of an ele- 
| vated 
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vated genius, I have applied myſelf to the 
ſtudy of his character, and can venture to fay, 
that I am not miſtaken with regard to it upon 
this head. 

Many commanders in chief are no other- 
wiſe employed in a day of action, than in 
making their troops march in a ſtra night line; 
in ſeeing that they keep their proper diſtances 
in anſwering queſtions | which their aids-de. 
camp come to aſk, in ſending them up and 
down, and in running about inceſſantly them- 
ſelves: in ſhort, they are deſirous to do every 
thing, and at the ſame time do nothing. I look 
upon them in the light of perſons who ar 
_ confounded, and rendered incapable of dicern- 
ment, and who do not know how to exccute 
any other buſineſs than what they have been 
accuſtomed to all their lives; by which I mean, 
the conducting of troops methodically. The 
reaſon of this defect is, becauſe very few off- 
cers ſtudy the grand detail, but ſpend all their 
time in exerciſing the troops, from a weak 
5 ſuppoſition, that the military art conſiſts alone 
in that branch. When therefore they arrive at 
the command of armies, they are totally pel- 
plexed; and, from their ignorance how to do 


vhat they ought, are very naturally led to do 


what they know. | 

The one of theſe branches, meaning diſci- 
pline, and the method of fighting, is metho- 
dical; the other 1 is ſublime: to conduct the 
hare of which, perſons of ordinary abilities 


ſhould by no means be appointed. 
I _ Unleb 
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Unleſs a man is born with talents for war, 
and thoſe talents moreover are brought to per- 
fection, it is impoſſible for him ever to be 
more than an indifferent general. It is the 
ſame in other ſciences: in painting, or in mu- 
| fic, the profeſſor muſt be indebted to nature, 
as well as art, in order to excel. This ſimili- 
tude extends to all things that pertain to the 
| ſublime; which is the reaſon that perſons who 
are remarkably eminent in any ſcience are ſo 
| ſcarce, and that whole ages paſs away without 
producing even one. Application will refine 
the ideas, but can never give a foul; for that 
is the work of nacure. * 
I have ſeen very good colonels become very 
bad generals: others again I have known, who 


JI 


wh were profeſſed diſciplinarians, and perfectly 
The elever at the manœuvre of an army in camp; 
f- but if you took them from thence, to employ 
her! chem againſt the enemy, they were abſolutely 


| unfit for the command of a thouſand men; 
they would be confuſed to the laſt degree, and 
totally at a loſs which way to turn themſelves. 
lf an officer of this ſtamp ſhould come to com- 
mand an army, as he would have no other re- 
ſources than his diſpoſitions, his views would 
extend no further than to ſecure himſelf by 


per- 
0 (0 


0 do 


1c them: he would alſo be perpetually confound- 
etho- Jing the whole army with his orders, to explain 
1 them, and to render them more intelligible. 


The leaſt unexpected circumſtance in war may 
make the greateſt alterations neceſſary : if, in 
conſequence, therefore, he ſhould attempt to 
e FE | change 


ilities 
Tnlels 
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change his diſpoſition, he will throw every 
thing into a dreadful confuſion, and be infa]- 
libly defeated. 

It is requiſite, once for all, that one certain 
method of fighting ſhould be eſtabliſhed, with 
which the troops, as well as the generals who 
command them, ought to be well acquainted; 
by which I mean the general rules for an en- 
gagement; ſuch as, the taking care to preſerye 
their proper diſtances in the march; their 
charging with vigour; and the filling up with 
the ſecond line any intervals that may happen 
in the firſt. But this does not require any de- 
monſtration upon paper; it is the A B C of 
the troops; for nothing is ſo eaſy; and gene- 
rals ought by no means to pay ſuch great at- 
tention. to it as moſt of them ufually do. It is 
much more eſſential in a commander to ob- 
ſerve the countenance of che enemy, the move- 
ments he makes, and the poſts he takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of; to endeavour, by a falſe OS at 
one part, to draw away his troops from an- 
other, which he intends to attack; to diſcon- 
cert him; to ſeize the advantage of every op- 
portunity, and to make his efforts at the pro- 
Per places, But then, to be capable of all 
this, it is neceſſary that he ſhould Sore his 
judgment quite free, and diſengag ed from 
trivial circumſtances, 

Although I have dwelt ſo much upon the 
ſubject of general engagements, yet I am far 
from approving of them in practice, eſpecially 
at the commencement of a war; and I am 
perſuaded, 
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perſuaded, that an able general might avoid 
them, and yet carry on the war as long as he 
leaſed. Nothing reduces an enemy ſo much 
as that method of conduct, or is productive of 


n ſo many advantages; for, by having frequent 
h encounters with him, he will gradually decline, 
I and at length be obliged to ſculk, and avoid 


you. Nevertheleſs, I would not be under- 


oa a general action, in which you have all 
n imaginable reaſon to expect the victory, ought 
. 


to be neglected; but only to inſinuate, that it 


WT is poſſible to make war, without truſting any 
- thing to accident ; which 1s the higheſt point 
ar of {kill and perfection within the province of a 
© eneral. If then circumſtances are fo much 
n your favour, as to induce you to come to 
w an engagement, it is neceſſary, in the next 
place, that you ſhould know how to reap the 
+ profits of the victory which is to follow; and, 
128 above all things, that you ſhould not content 
2 yourſelf with being left maſter of the field of 
battle only, according to the cuſtom which 
"” WW prevails at preſent. The maxim, That it is 
42 molt prudent to ſufter a defeated army to make 
s retreat, is very religiouſly obſerved ; but is 
1 nevertheleis founded upon a falſe principle: 
= for you ought, on the contrary, to proſecute 
your victory, and to purſue the enemy to the 
he utmoſt of your power. His retreat, which 
5 before perhaps was ſo regular and well con- 


ducted; will preſently be converted into a con- 
firmed rout. A detachment of 10,000 men 
F. is 


| {ood to ſay, that an opportunity of bringing 
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is ſufficient to overthrow an army of 100,009, 
in flight; for nothing inſpires ſo much terror, 
or occaſions ſo much damage, as that precipi- 
tation which uſually attends it, and from Which 
the enemy is frequently a long time in re- 
covering: but a great many generals avoid 
making the moſt of theſe opportunities, from 
an unwillingneſs to "put an end to the war too 
ſoon. 
I could find great numbers of examples to 
ſupport what I have juſt been ſaying, if I was 
diſpoſed to quote them; but, amongſt tie 
multitude, I ſhall content myfelf with the 
following. 
As the French army, at the battle of Ra- 
millies, was retreating in very good order over 
a piece of ground that was extremely narrow, 
and bordered on two ſides by ſome deep hol 
lows, the cavalry of the allies purſued it, at 
as flow a pace as if they were marching to an 
excerciſe; the French moving likewiſe very 
rently, and formed at the ſame time twenty 
deep, or perhaps more, on account of that 
narrownels of the ground which I have jull 
taken notice of, In this ſituation, an Engliſh 
ſquadron approached two battalions of French, 
and begun firing upon them; who, imaging 
that they were going to be attacked, imme- 
diately came about, and made a general dil 
charge; the noiſe of which ſo alarmed tie 
whole French army, that the cavalry too 
to flight at full ſpeed, and all the infantry pre- 
cipitated itſelf into the two hollows with 1 
utmot 


l. WM chap. xii. for the Commander of an Army. 229 
o, WM utmoſt fear and confuſion, inſomuch that the 
Dr, 5 was clear in an inſtant, and not a fin- 
di- ge perſon to be ſeen. | 
ch Can any one, therefore, after ſuch an in- 
re- (dance, preſume to boaſt of che regularity and 
vid good order of retreats, or of the prudence of 
om WE thoſe who permit a vanquiſhed enemy to make 
too chem unmoleſted ? Commanding officers who 
conform to theſe tenets, make but bad ſer- 
to ants, and promote very flowly the intereſts 
vas of their ſovereign. Nevertheleſs, I do not ſay 
tho W they ought to give themſelves totally up to 
the the purſuit, and to follow the enemy with all 


with inſtructions to purſue as long as the day 
wer BW laſts, and, at the ſame time, to keep themſelves 
OW, 


20l- Wi troops have once taken to flight, they may be 


, at driven before them, like a flock of ſheep. If 
n {the officer who is detached upon ſuch an oc- 
very eaſon, piques himſelf upon the regularity of 
enty his diſpoſition, and the precautions of - his 
that march, it anſwers no purpaſe to have ſent 
jut him; his buſineſs is, to puſh forwards, and 
7111 co attack inceſſantly; for it is impoffible that 


nch, 
ning 
ume- 
(ile 
| the 
took 
PT 2 
h tlic 


most 


any manœuvres can fail, but thoſe which take 
up time, and give reſpite to the enemy. 


retreats to a particular chapter, I {hall con- 
| clude with obterving, that they depend entire- 
ly upon the capacity of the generals who con-- 
duct them, and upon the different circumſtan- 


U Pon 


their forces; but only to detach proper bodies, 


| conſtantly in good order; becauſe, after his 
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Upon the whole, a regular retreat is impracti- 
cable, except a conqueror is guilty of remiſſneſ; 


in proſecuting his victory; for if he exerts him. 


ſelf properly in the purſuit, it will very ſoon 
be ken aue into a thorough flight. 
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From the King of POLAND to Marſhal SAxR. 
FT Have a great inclination to raiſe a body 
[ of light horſe. The regiment of huffars 
which I formerly had, were very far from 
being remarkable for their good behaviour in 
the war of the confederates in Poland ; never- 
theleſs the Prince of Weiſſenfels, and other 
| general officers who have ſerved in Flanders, 
tell of marvellous feats that have been per- 
formed by huſſars, and earneſtly urge my raiſ. 
ing a regiment of them, I am of opinion, 
that troops of Wallachians -will anſwer much 
better; for the twelve which you ſaw in Po- 
merania in 1713 or 1714, have always beha- 
red extremely well; and I have heard great 
encomiums upon. thoſe which the King of 
Sweden had with him in Norway; ſo that I 
am rather inclined to give them the preference; 
and this the more, . becauſe they are attend- 
ed with leſs difficulty in raiſing, are leſs ſub- 
ect to deſertion, and their horſes are better: 
That diſlike which my generals betray to them, 
proceeds, I believe, from the circumſtance of 
their reſembling the Poliſh troops, and you are 
no ſtranger” to their averfion for thoſe. I could 
not avoid taking notice, that as often as this 
lubject was debated upon in your company, 
jou remained ſilent; and, as I cannot attribute 
. 1 85 that 
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chat to ignorance, but j imagine you muſt haye \ 
ſome thoughts concerning the eſtabliſhmen: be 
and uſe of light horſe, I muſt beg, therefore, Ml 
that you will favour me with them, before 1 
come to a determination about the raiſin 0: " 
them. a 
| 
Dreſilen, May 20, 411 ql 
* AbGusrvs k 
Tut ANSWER, n 
8 R, | 
| I Was None with your. Majeſty 8 Eur 8 
bearing date the 2oth of laſt month. My 1 
ſilence in the converſation which paſſed upon 0 
the ſubject of light horſe, proceeded from my 
ideas concerning the importance of the object: 4 
but, in compliance with your Majeſty's com- 1 
mands, J ſhall now ſpeak my ſentiments with 
that martial freedom, ck you are fo good : 
as to require of thoſe whom you condeſcend 0 
to admit to your friendſhip. 1 
An army unprovided Sith light horſe, or not i 
having a ſufficient number to oppole agaull 4 
| thole of the enemy, may be compared to 1 
man armed cap a pie, who is to encounter 2 4 
troop of ſchoolboys, without any other offen- 15 
| five weapons than clods of earth. This Her- x 
cules will preſently be obliged to retire, ſtrug- # 
gling for want of breath, and confounded with n 
ſhame. % 


In 1713, your water had twelve troops of 
Wallachians, 


\ 


Walachians, which performed great things, 
becauſe the Swedes had no light horſe; which 
was what gave us the ſuperiority over them in 
the field; for the Walachians were perpetually 
inſulting even their grand guards: our fora- 
ges and paſtures were never expoſed to the leaſt 
interruption or danger, whilit theirs were fre- 
quently attacked; neither could they make any 
detachments of which we had not immediate 
intelligence, and were in a capacity to defeat; 
at the ſame time that they, notwithſtanding 
the war was carried on 1n their own country, 
remained totally ignorant of ours.—— Thus, 


to nothing but the light horſe. 


a The King of Sweden was ſenſible of this, 
* and procured from Turky ſome troops of Wa- 

| BG lachians, which were ſuppoſed to be the ruin 
on of the Danes in Norway, becauſe they had no 
15 light horſe to oppoſe them. 5 


Tour Majeſty's general officers have per- 
ſuaded you to ſend back the twelve troops of 


giment of huſſars; which your Majeſty objects 
to, on account of the appearance of their hav- 
ing behaved ill during the confederacy in Po- 


T 2 : | 
en- land, in the year 1715: but the reaſon of that 
ler- 5 evident; which is, that all the Poliſh caval- 


ry ls light, and that, if huſſars are oppoſed 
againſt huſſars, the ſuperiority of numbers on 
either ſide muſt decide the victory. Thus I 
lave ſometimes ſeen our huſſars afraid to ven- 


vir, you ſee what occationed our ſuperiority 
in the field, and that it ought to be attributed 


Walachians, and to raiſe, in their ſtead, a re- 


Wy”: ture 


2.34 1.5 E. . 


ture as far as a thouſand paces, beyond the 
grand guards; and, when we have made a de- 
tachment to ſupport them, even that has been 
ſoon after ſurrounded by the Poliſh horſe, and 
obliged perhaps to retreat engaging, for ſeveral 
leagues together: our forages were trequently 
. alarmed ; our convoys and baggage always at- 
. tacked on their march; and we perpetually 
under arms, without knowing any thing of 
the enemy, but when we ſaw him; which 
are circumſtances that at length mult ruin an 
army; and which ſeem at the ſame time to 
demonſtrate, that, however palpable any de- 
fects may be, the force of cuſtom 1s ſo great, 
that there is no departing from it, to remedy 
them.—— The general officers of your Maje- 
ity's army have lately recommended the levy 
of a body of huilars, becauſe they experienced 
the uſe of them in Flanders; but a war with 
France is the very triumph of huſſars, becauſe 
the French have only a handful of them in 
their armies, and the Emperor has always five 
or ſix thouſand. This is the reaſon why the 
Imperialiſts had that ſuperiority in the field, 
juſt above mentioned; which, if ſuperficially 
conſidered only, does not perhaps appear to be 
of ſuch great importance; but is notwithſtand- 
ing of the utmoſt, in its effects; for, with- 
out that, all the detachments you ſend out“ 
are in danger of being attacked and defeated; 


* The Marſhal here alludes to M. de Cerizy's detachment 
during the fiege of Philipſburg, and to M. Berchivi's near 
Mentz after the fiege, in 1734. : 
becauſe 


. 


betauſe the enemy, having intelligence of eve- 
y motion you make, will be thereby always 


within ſight of your grand guards, and obſerve 
al that paſſes in the camp; if you make a 
movement of any kind, they ſend immediate 
intelligence of it from the ſpot; and, if you 
have a ſingle party of horſe abroad, they diſ- 


feld: they alſo pick up your deſerters, and all 
ſorts of perſons whom they find coming from 
your army, which renders it difficult for your 


getting intelligence with any frequency, which 


ſuperiority moreover furniſhes them with an 
Jaty opportunity of ſending, together with the 


who, by examining your ſituation, may be able 
to form projects, very dangerous to your army. 


it the diſtance of only a hundred paces from 


Gg 2 favourable 
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enabled to oppoſe. them with greater. The 
Emperor's hutlars moreover are perpetually 


cover it; whereas theirs patrole about your ar- 
ny with all ſecurity; a circumſtance which is 
dangerous for you to attempt, becauſe your ir- 
regulars are not ſufficient in numbers to cover 
the country, and to gain the ſuperiority in the 


ſpies to paſs undiſcovered; and at the ſame 
me they deprive you thus of the means of 


v a very eſſential point; they likewiſe prevent 
deſertion amongſt their own troops. Their 


khuſſars, ſlceilful officers to reconnoitre your poſts, 


The affair of Luzzara, in 1702, appears to 
me quite ſtrange and unprecedented; for all 
tie wars of antiquity do not ſapply us with 
ay inſtance of one army lying in ambuſcade 
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te other, waiting, without fire-arms, for the 
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favourable minute, in which it was to attack 
the enemy's cam 
But, Weg theſe encomiums which 
have been beſtowed upon the Emperor's hu. 
ſars, the Turks are much ſuperior to them, 
both i in lightneſs and numbers; inſomuch that, 
when I was in Hungary, we never marched 
but in the greateſt fear and uncertainty, had 
no manner of intelligence concerning the Turks, 
and theſe boaſted huſſars at the ſame time durſt 
not venture out of ſight of our grand guards; 
which are circumſtances extremely dangerous 
to an army; becauſe one is expoſed to a mul- 
tiplicity of accidents and inconveniencies, when 
totally deprived of power to guard againſt them, 
by the means of information. Ten thoufand 
men may impoſe themſelves upon a general, 
who is inferior in the field, for the whole ar- 
my, provided the commanding officer executes | 
his part, upon ſuch an occaſion, with proper 
{kill and aſſurance. In ſhort, without this 
_ ſuperiority in the field, one marches as mich 
in the dark, in a manner, as the blind. 
hut a ſuperior number of light horſe is, not- 
withſtanding, far from being the moſt eligible 
remedy to obviate all theſe inconveniencies, 
becauſe they are attended with a great e. 
. pence; and, as you are not to lay any ftreis or 
dependence upon them for ſolidity, do not add 
to your ſtrength in cavalry on the day of ac- 
tion. Large bodies of them upon the flanks 
of your army, are even dangerous; which we 


have but too often experienced, in the 4 
8 with 


very ſenſible of. It is neceſſary therefore to 


theſe evils ; which are poſted in houſes, in the 


mounted than dragoons, they are incapable of 
moving much from their quarters. And al- 
though they may contribute a little towards 


far from anſwering the purpole effectually. 


ſteady, and maintain their ground; which me- 
tod of behaviour they have naturally learned, 
from a conſciouſneſs of the impoſſibility of 
lying upon horſes ſo large and heavy as theirs, 


lghtly accoutred, I am perſuaded they would 
preſently put a ſtop to the inſults of the ene- 


my's irregulars, which proceed from nothing 
but the impunity that attends them, and the 


ample, _ 


* The King of Poland was preſent at this battle. 
5 At 
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with the Swedes in Poland, and that even at 
the battle of Kaliſh “, which your Majeſty is 


have recourſe to other meaſures. Ihe French 
have eſtabliſhed certain bodies of light horſe, 


under the name of free companies, to remedy 


environs of their camps, from whence they 
make ſome excurſions : but, being no better 


the eaſe and relief of the army, yet they are 


There is not a ſovereign in Europe, who. 
has it fo much in his power to eſtabliſh an 
excellent body of light horſe, as your Majeſty. 
Your troops have been accuſtomed for theſe. 
twenty-ſix years paſt, in different wars, to. 
fight againſt light horſe, and to contend with 
ſuperior numbers. The grand point is, to keep 


f they were mounted upon light horſes, and 


facility of their flight, To prove which, I 
hall beg leave to introduce the following ex- 
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events, and have learned to act from principle. 
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At the camp of — in Italy, M. de Ven- 
dome being provoked at the enemy's huſſars, 


who appeared every day in great numbers in 
the front of his encampment, declared he 


would fall upon ſome meaſures to chaſtiſe their 
inſolence; upon which an officer belonging to 
the Spaniſh cavalry propoſed to rid him very 


ſoon of them, provided he would permit a re- 


giment to be ſent for from the Spaniſh army, 
which was then encamped but a little way 
off. M. de Vendome conſenting, the regi- 
ment arrived the ſame evening; and being diſ- 


incumbered from its baggage, was, before day- 
break, poſted in ambuſcade in the rear of the 


grand guards. The day after, the huſſars came 
as uſual again, when the Spaniards fallied out 


at full ſpeed from their different quarters, and 
With their long {words made a dreadful ha- 


vock amongſt them. The effect of this was, 
that not a ſingle huſſar was ſeen during the 
remainder of the campaign : which, makes it 
evident, that they will never approach an ene- 
my, but when they imagine it may be done 


with impunity. Their manner of retreat, 
- moreover, is a precipitate flight; whereas they 


ought to retire ſlowly, and be able to engage 


at the ſame time; which is what your Ma- 


jeſty's troops have been habituated to by long 
practice. A hundred of your horſe will make 
a retreat in the preſence of a multitude of theſe 
irregulars, becauſe they have acquired expe- 
rience, from an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 


li 


»# 
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If then your Majeſty approves of my ele- 
tions upon this ſubject, a thouſand of the ſhort- 
eſt fized men muſt be choſen out of all your 
army, and fuch officers appointed to command. 
them as are noted for courage, fkill, and un- 
derſtanding. They mult be formed into twelve 
troops; according to which diviſion, a troop 
will confiſt of about eighty : ſo that if by any 
means, there ſhould happen to be a future rid 
ficiency of even thirty, there will ſtill remain 
fifty; which is the uſual number of a troop of 
cavalry in time of war, in all regular ſervices. 

[ have already obſerved, that the ſmalleſt 
fized men are the beſt; becauſe it has fre- 
quently been proved, chat a horſe which will 
carry a man thirty leagues in a day, whoſe 


d Wl weight does not exceed eight or nine ſtone, 
a- WT which is uſually about that of a man of five 
s, feet two inches high, will hardly be able to 
he carry one of from ten to twelve Wine half the 
it me diſtance; and, in ſwiftneſs, will loſe from 
'e- a hundred to a hundred and fifty paces in A 
ne thouſand. 

at, All their arms, as well as accoutrements, 
cy are to be extremely light. With regard to 
ige horſes, your Majeſty may furniſh yourſelf with 
la- 5 good ones out of the ſtrings brought by 
Dong the Walachian dealers to Otakir, from Rou- 
ake Wi viac, from Lower Arabia, and Tom Romelic, 
cle Ml chich are infinitely better, {wifter, larger, and 
pe- ligher-mettled, than the Hungarian ones: 
of neither will they coſt more than thoſe from 
ple. Hoölſtein, 


rr... . 
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Holſtein, which are made uſe of in the Saxon 
_ cavalry, RT of 8 
Ihe advantage reſulting to your Majeſty 
from the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a corps, will be 
very conſiderable: becauſe, although it 18 light 
horſe, yet it will have the ſolidity of your beſt 
regiments, and be very well able to fight, ei- 
ther on foot or horſeback, But it ought not 
to do duty in the army; becauſe, if it be oblig- 
ed to encamp in the line, to furniſh eſcorts, 
covering parties, grand guards, and foraging 
parties, it will be impoſſible for it to anſwer 
the pupoſe for which it is intended. It muſt 
always have ſeveral parties abroad, to recon- 
noitre where-ever the commander in chief 
{hall order: and when the colonel of it has 
any projects in view, he is firſt to apply to him 
for his permiſſion to put them in execution; 
after having obtained which, he mult be left 
entirely to his own diſcretion, and be by no 
means circumſcribed or conſtrained in his 
meaſures, 8 45 

Many generals are deterred from attempt- 
ing enterpriſes which are very practicable, from 
an apprehenſion that their reputation depends 
upon the event: for which reaſon, I would 
recommend it to your Majeſty, to have this 
regiment diſtinguiſhed by the name of. vs 
lunteers; which anſwers to the idea of Ker 
companies, upon the French eſtabliſhmert 
When the army is to decamp, they are to 
march off with the quarter-maſters and camp- 
colour men, in order to ſcour the country: 


but 


left to chuſe another for themſelves ; ſo that 
they take care not to fall in with the army, 
but rather to make a little excurſion of a few 
leagues out of their way. 15 
The ground for their encampment in the en- 
yirons of the army, {ſhould be left to their 


ter, wood, paſtures, and the dryneſs of the 


preſervation of ſuch a regiment, and ſupport 
it in proper order for the laborious ſervice that 


| walls, or houſes, within about a league's di- 


poſted there: in which ſituation the army will 
remain at eaſe, and free from alarms; becauſe no 
light horſe belonging to the adverſary will dare 
to paſs it; and to attack it, will be a very dan- 
gerous undertaking, as it muſt be inſtantly 
Inſtained by the pickets. The enemy could 


which the affair of Moſkolini's villa in Italy is 


der of Wurtemberg ſacrificed the lives of ſo 
many brave fellows to no purpoſe. ——But I 
am always falling into digreſſions. Neverthe- 
leſs, your Majeſty will perhaps excuſe them, 
as they proceed from the importance of our 
fubject, and my great opinion of the uſeful- 
neſs of this corps which I am recommending. 


Hh If 
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put if the ground 18 ſuch AS not to permit 
their marching in the ſame route, they muſt be 


own choice, with regard to its nearneſs to wa- 


ftuation ; for all theſe things contribute to the 


is required of it. If there are any towns, 


ſtance, in the front of the camp, it may be 


not poſſibly make any ſuch attempt, without 
being expoſed to the worſt conſequences ; of 


a melancholy inſtance, where Prince Alexan- 
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If your Majeſty is convinced, you oughe : 
not to defer the railing of it till you have , 
war; becauſe a new regimeat, compoſed en- 
 tirely of recruits, has no manner of ſteadineſ; 
or ſolidity; of Which! ir is impoſſible that this 
can have too much. Ir, therefore, the form- 
ing of it is poſtponed till the moment in which 
you want it, your money will be only tarown 
away, and your EXPEGIATIONS at the ſame time 


diſappointed. 
MAURICE ' DE DAXE, 


meli 15 on of one of the CounT's Letters t g 
F. ruend, on the Joregoing Subject. 


'Y letter was ſhewn, and criticiſed upon 
by all the general officers: neverthel lels, 

I have all the rezſon to think, it was agreeable 
to the King, both by the anſwer which | re- 


ceived from him, and by the raiſing of the re- 


giment, which was preſently after begun. 
During theſe tranſactions the King died ; but 
the Elector of Saxony continued the levy; and 
moreover, approved o much of the plan, as 
to form two regiments upon it; one of which 
was conferred upon M. Sibilſi, and the other 
upon M. de Milekau; two officers of irre- 
proachable credit. The inferior officers were 
furniſhed in equal proportions, by all the 
troops; and the number of ſmall ſized men 
amongſt them not being ſufficient to complete 
them, about 600 hunters were added, to make 
up the deficiency, Theſe two e y 

hat hic 
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which they gave the name of light horſe, ſuſ- 


N tained all the drudgery of the war in Poland. 
Na But the moſt remarkable exploit they perform- 
z el, is that which I am going to relate. 
Nig The Palatine Tarlo was geid-marſhal of the 
n- confederate army for King Staniſlaus of Po- 
ch land, and inight have about 22 or 23,000 of 
un the troops of that republic under his com- 
me mand. Ls | SAXONY WAS not very ſtrongly 
guardec., and as the Saxon troops were hke- 
z. WM vile at this time diſperſed in different quarters 
all along the Viſtula, the Palatine flattered 
„a binſelf, that it would be very eaſy to invade 
| daxony at Chargav, where there was only a 
poſt of 150 men. The Prince of Saxe-Werſ- 
pon ſenfels, who foreſaw bis d cfign, went with all 
oſs, £pedition to Poſran in Poland, which 1s 
ble tu enty-lour leagues diſtant from Chargau ; 


where, baving fabled the tvyo regiments of 
light horte, and about 1200 of the heavy ca- 


re- 

un. valry, he put himſelf at their head, and, by 
) ; 

bur WY forced marches, ſcon came up with the Pala- 


(tine, who had been retarded a day in the tak- 
ing oe e HK. aimmediately after which, 


a5 
as be attacked him, routed him, and purſued | 
ther him for thirty leagues, The Palatine in this 
cre. action loſt all his artillery and baggage ; and 
were the remains of his troops were ſo much diſ- 
the perſed, that it was with Great difficulty that 
men le himſelf eſcaped, together with fifty of them, 
plete . Koningiburg. The 1200 heavy horſe were 
nake only preſent at the firſt charge, becauſe they 


Were never able to overtake the light horſe, 
H ak, <P who 


who continued firing and purſuing inceſſant] 
for two days; and who made dreadful ha- 
vock amongſt the Polanders, crowded and 
embarraſſed in the defiles, which they were 
forced to paſs in their retreat. 
When the troubles in Poland were put an 
end to, King Auguitus was obliged to ſend his 
Saxon troops back to their own country; and 
not being able, according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of the realm, to keep more than 1400 
Saxons for his guard, he gave theſe two regi- 
ments of light horſe the preference over all the 
reſt of his troops, reduced them to 600 each, 
and, {ending the remainder into Saxony, com- 
pleted them to the ſtipulated number, with 
the addition of 200 of his guards. 
In the month of April 1740, I propoſed to 
the court of France, to bring over one of the 
regiments into the King's 1ervice, which the 
King of Poland would have given me; and ! 
required no more than twenty-five livres per 
month for the recruiting-fund of the whole 
regiment, from the colonel down to the drum- 
mer ; offering, at the ſame time, to bring 
them as s Tar as Landau at my own expence. 


V!!! T-LHS. 
| 


MAuRICE DE SAXE, 


To M. DE Fol AR. 


INE cannot fail, my dear Chevalier, of 
being highly inſtructed, as well as entcr- 
3 in a correſpondence with you upon mi- 

litary matters; which nge you treat in the 
ſublime, 


n 


ſublime, with a grace and authority peculiar 


to yourſelf. | | | 

I have here ſent you the ſequel of my ac- 
count of our tranſactions. 

[ arrived before Prague the 18th of Novem- 
ber; and on the 2cth the Saxons joined us, to 
the amount of 20,000 of the beſt and lighteſt 


troops. M. de Gaſſion likewiſe arrived with 


his command che iame day; ſo that I was up- 
on the right, M. de Gaſſion in the centre, and 
the Saxons upon tae left, whoſe heavy artille- 
ry was left twelve leagues behind, for want of 
horſes to draw it. The firſt days were ſpent in 
reconnonring the place. The 22d I wrote the 


following anſwer to a letter which I received 


from the Elector. 


8 IR, 

| Received the honour of your EleQoral High- 
neſs's commands to make a detachment of 

1000 horſe, Coo dragoons, and 5 or 600 foot, 

with ſome huſſars, in order to paſs the river 


| Moldaw, and to raiſe a contribution of forage 


for a magazine at Konigiaal, I ſhould obey 


theſe your Highneſs's orders; but my bridge 


upon the Moldaw not being completed, I 


mould run the riſk of loſing theſe troops, if 
they were obliged by any accident to retreat; 


eſpecially as it is not improbable, but the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy will arrive to-mor- 


row: I cannot therefore ſend this body to the 


other ſide of the river, without expoſing it to 


apparent danger. If the enemy is there, he 
8 will 
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will certainly be ſuperior, and prevent my 


being able to procure this forage; if, on the 
ether hand, ne is not there, a detachment of 
300 horſe, Which has paſſed the river to-da 
by my orders, under the command of M. de 
Beauveaux, will reduce the inhabitants to a 
neceſſity of providing it, together with a ſuffi- 


cient number of carriages to convey it after- 


wards to the proper place. 
I hall not trouble your Highneſs with any 
further account of the inconveniencies that 


would have attended the making of this de- 


— 


tachment; but ſhall take the liberty to make 
a ſudden tranſition to a higher detail, con- 


cerning our ſituation. 


Lour Highneſs will be lo good as to recol- 
le, that, vhen we were at oc. Hyppolite, | 


aſſumed the freedom to ay, that we ought to 
take poſt upon the Danube, at Crems, and to 


fortify the two ſides of the bridge which was 


erected there; that, by fo doing, we ſhould 


prevent M. de Neuperg from taking poſt at 
Tabor, and facilitate the liege of Prague by 
M. de Gaſſion and the Saxons, which would 
then be carried on without the enemy's dar- 
ing in the leaſt to oppoſe it; and that, by ſuch 
a diſpoſition, we ihouid be enabled to pre- 
ſerve the conqueſt which we came to make of. 
Upper Auſtria. a 

Your Highneſs thought proper to retire from 
the environs of Vienna, and merch to Bud- 


weis, and from thence to Prague: but you 


will pleaſe to recollect, how much 1 e 
' | again 
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zowinſt this proceeding, and preſſed the ne- 
ceflity of our taking poſt upon the Tabor, 
You was too precipitate in coming before 
Prague 3 are unacquainted with places from 
your own knowledge, and have abandoned a 
poſt of great importance without neceſiity ; 
'nſomuch that the loſs of Upper Auſtria will be 
the conſequence, and we ſfhall be deprived of 
the conqueſt of Bohemia, unleſs we repair the 
| fault by an immediate change of conduct. 

We have at preſent. near 40,000 men; we 


the Moldaw, and march to meet the enemy, 
who is advancing towards Prague. With all 


be in a capacity to make ſuch diſpoſicions, as 
will enable us to wait the arrival of M. de 


who will join us in fix days: we ſhall then 
have the ſuperiority in numbers, as well as in 


Prague, and of Bohemia; the preſervation of 
Upper Auſtria, and its provinces, and of the 
army, will be the conſequence of this ſtep ; 


lſtence will ſoon oblige you to abandon Bo- 
nemia, and to retreat into Bavaria; where the 


the deſtruction of both the French troops and 
your own. N „ 

Excuſe, Sir, the freedom I have taken, in 
making theſe repreſentations; but I thought 
them neceſſary, becauſe it appeared to me, 


muſt therefore to-morrow throw bridges over 


this force we have nothing to fear, and ſhall 


Leuvitte's command, and of the Bavarians, 


the quality of our troops. The reduction of 


which if you defer taking, the want of ſub- 
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that you was inclined to entrench yourſelf, and 
to defend the Moldaw ; which is a proceed- 
ing that may be attended with the moſt fatal 
conſequences. 


I am, with reſpect, G0, 


In the night of the za his Highneſs ſent 
me the following order. 


Count Saxe will be ſo good as to paſs the 
Moldaw as early to-morrow morning as 
he poſſibly can, and march as far as he fhal 
think it conſiſtent with prudence to venture; 
after which he will try to get what intelligence 
he can of the enemy, and tranſmit the ſame 
to his Electoral Highneſs. He will alſo en- 
deavour to collect at the bridge of Konigful 
the necellary quantity of forage, grain, and 
meal, as likewiſe that of catcle, | 
He will take with him all the horſe and art 
goons that are in proper order to march, lear- 
ing their tents, baggage, and ſtandards, " 
hind: he will be followed by 700 foot, i 
which are included four companies of Kage: 
diers: he will give orders for his men to be 
provided with bread for four days; and, in caſe 
he has not a ſufficient quantity for ſuch a ſup- 
ply, he muſt ſend advice thereof to M. de Se- 
chelles, who will furniſh the deficiency. 
He will take with him one of the marſhals 
de camp, and will remain on the other fide of 
the Moldaw, as far advanced towards the ene- 


my as he can without danger: he will allo to- 
morron 


morrow order out a detachment, ee of 
the Saxon infantry, and 1200 horſe, to co- 
ver the high road towards the hill of Kutten- 
burg. T he Count will be ſo good as to con- 
cert meaſures with the commanding officer of 
his detachment, and keep up a communica-— 
tion with him, that they may be a mutual ſup- 
port to each other, in caſe of need. 

The huſſars being to arrive to-morrow, or 
| the day after, will march to join the detach- 
ment of Saxons, from which 200 are to be 
ſent to that of Count Saxe. 

A duplicate of this order has been ſent to 
Count Rudowſki, that he may likewiſe be 
enabled to act on his ſide conformably to the 
meaſures which are taken. 2 


1 


The following is the anſwer which I wrote 
to his Highneſs, „ 


ra- SIR, 5 

we Received your Electoral Highneſs's com- 

be⸗ mands, which I ſhall take care to put in 

mn g execution : but you ſhould have indulged me 

0" vith one of your commiſſaries; for 1 freely 

be acknowledge, that I am quite ignorant with 

a regard to their province; and more eſpecially 

9 $00, as all my attention muſt be taken up in 


oppoling the enemy when he arrives, which 
vill probably be to-morrow, or the day after. 
Let every man be employed according to his 
proper profeſſion. For my part, I cannot 
berſuade myſelf, that the principal intention 
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of my being ordered upon this command is t 
raiſe contributions. The ſtudy to prevent the! 
enemy from throwing ſuccours into Prague 
to ſtop the progreſs of his advanced parties, 0 

as to oblige him to aſſemble his whole army, 
and to gain time for your taking that place, 
appears to me more ellential, and will engage 
the utmoſt of my little capacity. 
If, by means of my expedition, 1t was prac- 
.ticable to obtain the forage and cattle that You 
demand, I believe it would be of ſervice to us: 
but the fituation of things is too critical for me 
to be able to attend to that, and at the fame 
time to retard the approach of the enemy. Be 
ſo good therefore as to allow me a capable 
commiſſary, on whom it may more umme- 
diately depend; or, in order to render that 
unnecellary, take Prague, and there you will 
have every thing in abundance. _ 

I have the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, &. 


* : 
n 


Early in the morning of the 25th I paſſed the 
Moldaw, between Konigſaal and Prague, with 
ſixteen troops of carabiniers, twelve of horſe, 
twelve of dragoons, four companies of gre- 
nadiers, and $00 battalion- men: but I had no 
ſooner paſſed the bridge, than I received in- 
telligence, that 14,000 of the Queen of Hun- 
gary's troops were advancing by forced march- 
es, expected to enter Prague the day follow- 
ing, and were tollowed by the enemy's whole 
army; upon which I immediately wrote the 
following note to the Elector. 811 
SIR, 


TIE HA. 
'F 2} 
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SIR, 95 Ih 
Have juſt now received intelligence, that 
14,000 men are intended to be thrown into 
Prague to-morrow ; we have therefore no other 
reſource remaining than to eſcalade it. The 
2000 men that compoſe the garriſon will not 
be ſufficient to reſiſt our efforts, if we attack it 
in our different places at once: and with re- 
card to the inhabitants that have been armed, 
although their numbers may be large, yet we 
ought by no means to be deterred from the 
enterpriſe by thera, ——-If then your Highneſs 
will aſlign two attacks to the Saxons, the one 
on your fide, and the other by the detachment 
which you erdered to croſs the Moldaw, and 
that palied it, I imagine, about the ſame time 
that I did; I will make the third on my fide; 
and M. de Gaſſion, with his command, will 
make the fourth. If this project is not agree- 


„ie to your Highnefs, I will march to meet 
m de Hungarian troops; and, in caſe I find my- 
i felt unable to maintain my ground againſt 
n them, I ſhall retreat towards the bridge of the 
ſe Saxons, leaving Prague upon my left; becauſe 
oe will be impoſſible to repaſs the river over 
bY that which is between Konigſaal and Prague. 
m. he Saxons muſt be ordered not to march too 
= far, left they ſhould be cut off by the body of 
55 ve encray that purſues me. 
hole . Jam, with reſpect, Oc. 


then marched to Kundratitze, and from 
thence arrived, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
. before 


— 


before Prague, in order to reconnoitre the 


place, and to determine where I ſhould make 
my attack: immediately after which, I re. 
ceived the following billet from the Elector. 


8, 
1 Defer anſwering yours any further, than juſt 
to inform you, that the bridge of the Sa- 
ons cannot be finiſhed till to-morrow evening, 
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| 


upon it till the day after, for fear of a diſap- 
pointment. „„ e 
IJ am, Sir, with the greateſt eſteem, yours, G. 


I immediately wrote the following anſwer, 


As the bridge of the Saxons will not be com- 

pleted till to-morrow, I ſhall march to 
meet the enemy upon the road from Tabor, 
in order to prevent his advancing as much as! 
poſſibly can. It is ſo cold, that I can ſcarcely 
either hold my pen, or read what I have writ; 

I mult therefore beg you'll excule it; and am, 


ö with reſpect, Oc. 


I directly ſent back M. de Mirepoix, with 
1000 foot, to the bridge which I had paſſed, 
with orders to entrench himſelf upon an em- 
nence that is oppoſite to the head of it; the in- 
tention of which was, that, in caſe I was pur- 
ſued, I might be able to retreat, and to pals 
the river under cover of his fire. — I march- 


ed back with the cavalry to Kundratitze, b 
| Nr foes pat 


at ſooneſt; but I would not have you depend | 
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10 the night there, knowing it to be a very 
good poſt for cavalry; from whence | detach- 
ed ſome advanced parties on the road towards 
the enemy. At ſix in the evening, I received 
the Na int order from the Elector. 


Tur bridg e of the Saxons not being finiſn- 
"At Couttt Saxe will not be able to make 
his retreat that way. We have determined 
to make a real attack at the port of Carſthor, 
and hope to carry it; in caſe it does not fuc- 
ceed, it will paſs for a feint. Our troops are 
to fle off at night into the defiles, that they 
may be in readineſs to begin the aflault, at 
two or three in the mOrung ; but we ſhall 
wait for two falſe attacks, that are to be made 
by the French, and Count Saxe, an hour be- 
fins) in order to draw off the oreateſt part of 
the garriſon from the port of Carſthor, where 
a picket guard of a thouſand men mounts e- 
very night. At the bottom of the order 
was added, 

[ beg, Sir, you'll conform to theſe inſtrue- 
| tions, and not fail to make your aſſault, either 
falſe or real according as you ſhall chink pro- 
per, ſo that it be with a proſpect of ſucceed- 
ing, and conſequently without expoſing the 
oops unneceflarily. 


Upon this 1 immediately recalled © M. de 
Meripoix, collected ſome ladders, and prepar- 
ed two beams with cords, to ſerve by way of 
i battering re ram. As ſoon as M. de Mirepoix 
arrived 
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arrived with his detachment, we marched to- 
wards Prague, „ Ted, 
As the part which I had before begun to re- 
_ connoitre was too ſtrong, being the citadel, I 
moved on till I came to the port Neuthor, | 
made my diſpoſition as I marched along ; and 
as I approached the town, I heard M. de Gaſ- 
ſion's attack, at which time it might be about 
one o'clock. I then halted, and while the 
ladders were diſtributing, together with the 
powder and ball, I advanced, with Colonel 
de Chevert, to examine where we ſhould make 
our attack. I conveyed myſelf into the ditch, 
* which had no revetement on this fide : near 
Neuthor I found a baition, thirty-five feet 
high, and reveted with brick; a ravelin upon 
the curtain, with two draw-bridges ; oppolite 
to which there was a kind of platform, occa- 
fioned by the rubbiſh and dung of the city, 
that was near as high as the level of the ram- 
part. As I was preiled in point of time, M. 
de Gaſſion having already made his attack, | 
could not ſtay to reconnoitre the place any fur- 
ther; and as our ladders were long enough to 
reach the top of the wall, I reſolved to eſca- 
lade it by the flank of the baſtion of that poly- 
gon, which was next to the port. I told M. 
de Chevert, that I ſhould cover his aſſault with 
a fire from the platform oppoſite, and that | 
| ſhould, at the ſame time, attack the draw- 
bridge, and the ravelin. We were now fe— 
turned to the troops, having done all this with 
fo much filence, that the ſentries did not diſ- 
8 78 COVEr 
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cover us. I then diſmounted 600 dragoons, 
and 400 carabiniers; and having twenty troops 
| of horſe remaining, I poſted them upon the 
high road, with orders to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to march into the town, the moment 
that I had forced the gate. N 

The ladders being diſtributed amongſt the 
| firſt grenadiers, I ordered the firſt ſerjeant to 


the ſentries, if they poſſibly could, and to de- 
fend themſelves with their fixed bayonets, if 
they met with any oppoſition upon the ram- 
| part, M. de Chevert, with the four compa- 
mes of grenadiers, was followed by four troops 
of dragoons, and the pickets of the infantry. 
The ſerjeant mounted according to his orders, 


deal, and came to cloſe quarters with our gre- 
nadiers, who defended themſelves with their 


very obſtinately, till M. ae Chevert had mount- 


to 
= ed, who was preſently followed by the four 
- companies of grenadiers, and the remainder of 
M. the detachment: but as they were in a great 
ih harry to enter, and crowded too much upon 
at! tae ladders, a great many of them broke; 
aw which accident might have been attended with 
re-Lery bad conſequences ; however, I imme- 
ich WH bately ſent an officer to reinſtate matters, and 


to regulate the eſcalade; after which I haſten- 


mount with eight of them, and not to fire at 


all, whatſoever ſhould happen; but to ſtab 


without being {een by the ſentries, till he had 
gained the top of the rampart; upon which 
the enemy haſtened to the charge, fired a great 


fixed bayonets, and maintained their ground 
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ed to the draw-bridge, and the gate, with 
eight troops of dragoons, whole fire had ſerved 


to cover M. de Chevert's aſſault, and with the d 
carabiniers; giving orders, at che ſame time, i 
for the pickets of infantry to ſupply their # 
place. 'The moment I entered the ravelin, - 
and was advancing towards the gate, Chevert 0 
having forced the guard-houſe from behind, — 
let down the draw- bridge for me; that which e. 
led to the ravelin, was alſo let 4 at the * 
ſame inſtant, and 1 made the twenty troops of 5 
horſe enter at full ſpeed, in order to take poſ- fe 
ſeſſion of the e 1 had commanded the 
officers to put every man to death who diſ- Wl ® 
mounted to plunder ; and likewiſe all the foot- It. 
ſoldiers whom they found diſperſed about the lo 
ſtreets, of which 7 took care beforehand to wa 
advertiſe the infantry, as well as the dragoons, 0 
and carabiniers, whom I had diſmounted, in Ita 
order to prevent diſorders. Un 
The moment we had thus entered the town, ll 
the Saxons began their two aſſaults at the ap- p, 
pointed quarters with a very great fire, I left 
eight troops of dragoons at the port; lodged 
the pickets in the adjoining houſes ; poſted 
two troops of dragoons on each fide, upon the i der 
rampart to cover my flanks ; and marched 1 » 
with the four companies of grenadiers, and Wl cf 
the horſe, directly to the bridge of the city, in I tim 
order to favour the entrance of the Saxons, 
whoſe attack was ſtill continued with great vi-. 
gour. When I arrived at the town-houſe, [ Y 
found the Governor, who offered me the keys. 
TY 7 ee 


de. camp from Marthal Ogilvie, to inform me, 
that he ſurrendered himſelf my priſoner, I 
marched on to the bridge, and, having ſecur- 
ed the poſſeſſion of it, waited upon Marſhal 
Ogilvie, of whom, after the uſual civilities 


which he gave me; I therefore immediately 
took poſſeſſion of it, and the Saxons entered a 
few minutes after. 

Prague is one of the largeſt cities in Europe, 


it: the preſent garriſon conſiſted of only 2000 
ſoldiers, with 6000 armed citizens. It was 


took it 1n 1640; and furnithes the firſt in- 


| out being plundered. 


Prague, Nov. 28. 
FAT. . 
P. S. J have juſt received the following or- 
der from the Elector, which ſhews how well 
| was informed concerning the approach and 


deſigns of the enemy, and likewiſe what little 
time we had to loſe, 


SIR, . 
you ſy march with your detachment to- 


morrow, It is proper that you ſhould know, 
for 
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of the city ; immediately after which, an aid- 


were paſſed, I demanded an order for the 
commandant of the citadel to deliver it up, 


and requires above twenty battalions to defend 


taken the ſame day on which my grandfather 
ſtance of a town being carried, in the night- 


time, and Wword-in-hand, by the French, with- 


MavuRICE DE SAXE, 


wards the enemy, at break of day to- 


33 * th 4 ? 
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for your inſtruction, that the main body of the | 
were advanced, with an intention to be thrown 


Jam, Sir, yours, Osc. 


1 Have been ſilent for a long time, my dear 


and fincere, to avoid diſcloſing itſelf when | 


nube at Staramhol. I have obliged the enemy 
which the following are the particulars. 


Ober-Altach and me; but as their numbers 
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enemy was this day at Forchiel, Dneſpech, 
and Beneſchau, with the Duke of Lorain; 
and that a thouſand Croats, and ſome horſe, 


into Prague, the very day we carried it, Yoy 
will therefore take your meaſures ſo as not to 
expole yourſelf to any danger of ng cut off, 


WM 


To the ſame. 


Chevalier, and it is alſo a long time ſince 
I have heard from you. But the fault hes on 
my fide, and I freely acknowledge it. Hay- 
ing been 1n a perpetual ſcene of hurry and 
trouble, I was unwilling to make my diſtreſſes 
the ſubſect vf a letter; for my heart is too free 


am writing to you; and this has been the oc- 
caſion of my filence. = | 

I am now at Deckendorf ; and command 
in this country, fince our army paſled the Da- 


firſt to quit Ober-Altach, and afterwards * 
poſt, by a ſtratagem pleaſant enough; 


I knew the enemy had fome huſſars and 
light infantry in the paſſes and defiles between 


were {mall, I imagined they were only poſted 
there | 


there, to give intelligence of my coming, and 
chat they would retire at my approach. Ac- 
cordingly, I collected at Straubing a ſufficient 
number of boats for eleven battalions, which I 
intended to convey upon the Danube beyond 
all their poſts, ' and to diſembark below Dec- 
kendorf, in order to cut off the retreat of the 
two battalions that were there, and to prevent 
any thing from eſcaping. I had ſent, the 
24th of laſt month, different parties all along 
the river Regen, with orders to reaſtemble at 
the Danube the 2d of this month; on which 
day I embarked them, and detached my ca- 


the enemy's poſts upon the borders of the Da- 
arrived before Deckendorf, without the gar- 
riſon's knowing any thing of it till I appeared 


pletely, 1f an accident had not happened to 
one of the boats, loaded with four companies 


thereby detaining us for an hour, hindered 
dark: and as there ſtill remained in the river, 
the piles of a bridge which I had burnt this 


ught-time; and therefore was obliged to land 
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rairy, together with ſome infantry, to attack 
nube, and to draw off their attention that way. 
During this time, I fell down the tide, and 


in ſight. And I ſhould have ſucceeded com- 


of grenadiers, which ſplit againſt a pile, and 
our arriving at Deckendorf till it was growing 
ſummer, I was afraid to riſk the paſſage of 
the boats, thus loaded with troops, in the 


them above the town, which gave time to the 
greateſt part of the garriſon to eſcape by flight. 
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However, we took all their baggage, and a 
few hundred priſoners. 

But theſe are far from being the only ad- 
vantages reſulting from the enterpriſe for 
this poſt ſerved to cover the enemy's maga- 
- Zines upon the banks of the Danube, which 
have been totally abandoned, and have fallen, 
together with all their eſcorts und covering: par- 
ties, into the hands of my detachments, In 
one place, we took two hundred and fifty 
waggons; in another, a hundred and fifty 
thouſand rations of biſcuit; in a third, pon- 
toons upon their carriages; in a fourth, a thou. 
ſand barrels of meal; and priſoners every 
where: in ſhort, the whole country between 
this and Paſſau was cleared in two days. The 
enemy, moreover, having intended to lay ſieve 
to Bruneau, had furniſhed themſelves with 
ſome artillery from Paſſau for that purpoſe 
which they "Sg ſent back again in the greateſt 
hurry, and have alſo augmented its garriſon, 
which before conſiſted of only fix hundred 
men. 

Theſe are ho circumſtances that have at 
tended this adventure; which I communicate 
to you, becauſe I doubt not but they will 
afford you ſome entertainment. 


Mau RICE DE Sail. 
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REFLECT EFEQO:N'S: 
Tn UPON THE 
PROPAGATION of the HUMAN SpECIES®. 


FTER having treated of a ſcience which 
teaches us the method of deſtroying 
the human race, I am now going to 

propoſe the means proper for facilitating the 

propagation of it. a 


There 


* My intention at firſt was, not to have given theſe reflections 


| to the public: but it is what I am at length reſolved to do, in 


order to ſhew, how little they deſerve that imputation of weak- 


neſs and infamy which has been caſt upon them by certain per- 


ſons; ſome who have never read them, and who have no other 


authority for what they pretend to know, than barely hearſay. 


On the contrary, it will appear, that all the author advances up- 
on this ſubject, proceeds from a good intention; and from an 
opinion, that to baniſh libertiniſm and debauchery, would be one 
method of promoting the propagation of the human race. If 
therefore he happens to be Weben in his argument, can his er- 
ror be reaſonably conſidered as a crime? „ Ee 
[ believe all the world will concur with me in opinion, that 
Marſhal Saxe was a greater general than he was a civilian; and 


that theſe limited marriages which he recommends, inſtead of 
| doing good, would, on the contrary, make a dreadful contufion 


amongſt ſociety ; for how many children, void of both fortune 
and education, would periſh throngh want, when abandoned by 


the caprice of their parents? Would it not be much better for 


the world to be only inhabited by a few, who would enjoy eaſe 


and abundance, rather than by a multitude of wretches and va- 


gabonds, who would renew the ravages of thoſe barbarous na- 
tions which over-run and depopulated all Europe? This liberty, 
moreover, of ſeparation after marriage, is of very little conſe- 
quence with regard to propagation; for it is no more than what 


is ſecretly practiſed in theſe times, although it may want the 
| 1 | 1 ſanctioas 
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There is no kind of ſubject whatſoever, 
which does not fometimes occur to one's re- 


ſanction of a law to confirm it. If mankind diminiſhes in num. 
ber, let us not attribute the cauſe of it to the fetters of marriage; 
for, alas! there is nothing to which we now-a-days make oe. 
ſelves ſo little ſlaves, as to conjugal fidelity, 

In former times, epidemical diſcaſes prevailed, ſuch as the 

plague and leproſy, which made dreadful havock amongſt man. 
kind; and that which paſſes under the name of verereal, on] 
replaces others that are now unknown to us. But all theſe cal. 
mities, to which human nature has been expoſed, have never made 
ſuch deſolation in the world, or have been ſuch enemies to pro- 
pagation, as that contagious malady which reigns at prelent; by 
which J mean luxury. Formerly it was confined to the palaces of 
the great, but now it prevails even in cottages; and is that which 
multiplies our wants, and renders children a burden to their pa. 
rents, becauſe their maintenance and education become thereby 
attended with extraordinary expences. We were much happier 
in thoſe times, when plainneſs and frugality were not accounted 
diſhonourable. The ſon of a peaſant is now brought up with 
more pride and delicacy than a prince. 
If, moreover, we conſider the prodigious number of perſons 
who live in a ſtate of celibacy, from the pretence of being un- 
willing to leave children poor and unprovided for, we {all find 
it to be one of the cauſes that contributes moſt to the diminution 
of the human ſpecies. „ 

But, upon the whole, if we reflect how much all nature is ſub- 
ject to revolutions, we ſhall be induced to imagine, that there are 
ſome ages, in the courſe of time, which are more or les wy 
to propagation than others. Are not the productions of the cart 
_ diverſified? and is it not obſervable, that ſome years are pienti- 
ful, and others barren? If there are certain powers wuich 9cca- 
ſion the ſterility of the earth, is it not probable, that there are 

alſo ſome which have an equal influence over the animal crea- 

tion? Let us not doubt it; eſpecially as we ſee, that fome climates 
are much more favourable for propagation than others; as, for 
inſtance, the province of Kianſi in China, Where the women are 
ſo fruitful, that they are always with child, and bring forth three 
or four at a birth This fertility peoples the country wich ſuch 
24 multitude of inhabitants, that although the earth bears three 
or four crops in a year, yet its productions are not ſuſficicut i 
fupport them; inſomuch that the greateſt part of the natives ae 
obliged to abandon it for bread, and to get a livelihood as dl. 
grants, in the provinces of Aſia. | : 

„„ flections, 
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flections, when diſengaged from all buſineſs. 


The extraordinary diminution of mankind 
fnce the time of julius Cæſar, is a circum- 
lance that has very often engaged my atten= 
tion. It is certain, that the people almoſt in- 
numerable, who inhabited Aha, Greece, Tar- 
tary, Germany, France, Italy, and Africa, 
have diminiſhed in proportion as the Chriſtian 
religion has been propagated in Europe, and 
the Mahometan in other parts of the world. 
This decline, moreover, continues viſibly in- 
| creaſing every century. It is about ſixty years 
ſince M. de Vauban made a calculation of the 
number of inhabitants in France, which he 
found to amount to twenty millions; but it is 
far from being equal to that at preſent. 

am perſuaded there will one day be an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity to make ſome alteration in our 
religion with regard to this circumſtance; for 
if one conſiders, how many inſtitutions it eſta- 
| bliſhes, which, are an hindrance to propaga- 
tion, this diminution of the {pecies will no 
longer be ſo ſurpriſing. The frequency of 
marriage is very much prevented by it, and 
the lower of a woman's youth is often ſpent 
in waiting for a huſband. But nature, during 
this time, is unwilling to be deprived of her 
dues, and commits treſpaſſes by which the ge- 
nerative faculties become at length enervated : 
debauchery of every kind takes place; and the 
rery name likewiſe of paſſing for a virgin, 
contributes not a little to this decline of which 
| am ſpeaking. Add to this, that a woman 


who 
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who bears no children to one huſband, might | 
notwithſtanding to another; becauſe married 
couples frequently grow irkſome to each other, 
and live in a perpetual ſtate of diſcord and 
uneaſineſs. In ſhort, the whole ſyſtem is 
repugnant to the law of nature. 
According to the holy ſcripture, the firf 
command which God gave to man was, H- 
creaſe and multiply! Nevertheleſs, it is that, 
which, of all others, engages the leaſt of our 
conſideration. EN 4 
If Nature is refuſed what ſhe demands, the 
powers of engendering become loſt ; and, out 
of a hundred women who have devoted them- 
ſelves to religion in convents, there are ſcarcely 
ten that are capable of generation, Hoy 
many therefore mult there be in a ſtate, that 
are abſolutely uſeleſs, and unfit to diſcharge 
the important duties for which the Author of 
nature created them? Let us likewiſe exx- 
mine, both in town and country, whether, 
with regard to the ability to bear children, it 
is not, in general, as ten to one, in favour of 
the unmarried againſt the married. 
A legiſlator, who would form a ſyſtem up- 
on propagation, by the prudent eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch laws as were likely to contribute the 
moſt to that end, would lay the foundation of 
a monarchy that could not fail of becoming 
one day formidable to the whole world. He 
ought, in the firſt place, to eradicate de. 
bauchery; which, ſo far from being dictated 
by nature, is one of her moſt. inveterate 
| | enemies. 
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inculcate by education, that ſterility is one 
infallible conſequence of it; which, after the 
age of fifteen, ſhould be e ene een 
able; and that the more children a woman 
had, the happier would be her ſituation; 
which might very well be accompliſhed by an 
inſtitution, that the produce of every tenth 
day, whether it be from their revenues or their 
labour, ſhould be confecrated to the mother. 


ordained, that every mother, for ten living 
children produced before a magiſtrate, ſhould 
| have a penſion of a hundred crowns; of five 


hundred for fifteen ; and of a thouſand for 


care of their children; which every mother, 
from her youth, would not only make a 
capital point of herſelf, but would inſtil the 
lame principle into her daughters. 


are not attended with much expence, 0 long 


they become uſeful to him. ; 
T1 CCW 


enemies. It would be neceſſary, therefore, to 
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As her expectations, therefore, of future eaſe 
and happineſs muſt increaſe with their num 
bers, ſhe would be as induſtrious as poſſible 
in bringing them up. It fnould likewiſe be 


twenty. This proſpect for the common people, 
would be a powerful incitement to the taking 


It may perhaps be objected, that the fathers 
would be afraid of being encumbered with too 
many children. But, in anſwer to that, they 


as they continue infants: and it is a general 
remark, that the more children a tradeſman or 
pealant has, the better his affairs are carried 
on; becauſe, from the age of ſix or ſeven years, 
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But the moſt effectual means of peopling thc 

- the world, would be, by eſtabliſhing a law, w 
= that no fature marriage ſhould endure for Wl” 
| more than five years, or be renewable with- 50 
| out a diſpenſation, in caſe there was no child 80 
|; born in the courſe of that time; that ſc, "© 
1 parties likewiſe as ſhould have renewed their D 
oy marriage ſo often as three times, and have had {er 
bl children, ſhould be afterwards inſeparable, a 
if and live together during the remainder of ther wh 
14 lives. All the theologians in the world would ll © 
9 { not be able to prove any impiety in this 5 In 
43 ſtem, becauſe marriage was inſtituted by divine al 
if authority, on no other account but that mM ts 
ws population. | 1 
3-970 I the Chriſtian religion i is contrary to pro- 
+318 pagation, in rendering marriages indien | 
{70 and in admitting of only one wife, the Ma- 1 
1 hometan is not leſs ſo, in aſſenting to a plu- A 
44-0 rality: for, out of the great number that are a 
1 married to one man, there is generally but one = 
= who is in poſſeſſion of his affections; and the 2 
1 others, who are converted into his ſlaves al 
5 | * remain uſeleſs with regard to propagation. ne 
TH The men exerciſe a tyrannical authority over Wl . 
4340 this charming ſex, becauſe it is they who made Wi | 
bt the laws what they are in their preſent tate, on 
as being moſt convenient to their own ſelfiſb b 

purpoſes. The Turks lock- up their wives, kl 

and we, from cuſtom, aſſume abſolute domi- = 

nion over ours; from whence proceeds that 91 

falſehood ſo notorious in women, becauſe we 1 


have reduced them to the neceſſity of f 
their 


it was the eſtabliſhed practice for them to be 
huſbands, and to marry for a limited term, 
we {hould never find them guilty of practices 
that were either in the leaſt unnatural, or de- 
ſtructive to the conſtitution : the ſeaſon for 
crated ta its rites; debauchery would be ut- 
any 1 — 5 tempted to ſatisfy the demands of 


nature by ſuch reſources; and marriage, ac- 
companied with ſo, much freedom and indul- 


ſpreads itfelf over all the world, and continues, 


here it has begun to make its firſt advances, 


flabliſhed. Let us ſee, by a rational calcula- 
ton, the diſproportion it will occaſion with 


regard to propagation. 
If every individual female only brings forth 


one daughter that lives to maturity, conſe- 
kuh, one woman will produce no more 
an one woman to the ſtate, during ber own, 


years, the amount of which will be 180; and 
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their real thoughts, by nat having conſulted 
nature in the ſettling of their department, If 


governed by inchnation 1n the choice of their 


bye, when it arrived, would be totally conſe- 


wi aboliſhed, becauſe neither ſex would be 


gence, would become an object of univerſal. 
deſre. The introduction of ſuch a law would 
put 2 ſtop to the increaſe of this evil, which 


Fo day to day, to impair the human ſpecies, 
In order to aſcertain the truth of this, we 
need only to conſider the difference of a people - 


comparatively with another where it 1s leſs 


and every fucceeding generation. We will 
take fix generations, each to conſiſt of thirty 


LI 2 i allow 
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allow that a woman will produce two female 
to the ſtate in every one. 


Iſſue of the firſt generation, — 2 
of the ſecond, - 5 
of the third, — „ 
of the fourth, 2 16 
of the fifth, = 8 32 
WN of the ſixth, - — - 64 women in 180 years, 


The difference, therefore, of a 3 
producing 2, inſtead of one, will be as 1 to 64, 
If we allow, that women in general may 
bring forth three, which grow to maturity in 
thirty years, it is no more than what is very 


common for ſuch as are happily married; con- 


ſidering at the ſame time, how many there an 
who exceed that number. 1 ſhall, therefore, 


in the following computation, ſuppoſe this to 


be at leaſt the proportion, where women are 
influenced by affection, by a principle of re- 


Aion, by intereſt, or by the laws of nature. 


: Iſſac of the firſt generation, 5 - CT nj 
— of the ſecond, - 3 s - 55 
of the third, - - - - 27 
of the fourth, _— — - = 81 
- of the fifth, - — Vö'lL 
of the ſixth, - ty - - 729 


i. e. 729 women in 180 years: if to which we 
| add the like number of men, it will amount to 
1458; conſequently, in the courſe of ſix gene- 
rations, | 

Ten women will produce . SS PS, . > ie 

A hundred, © 5 br „ "al 

''& thouſand, | - 1 - - 1955 009 
a hundred thouſand, ow ow -.I&500008 


| a million, „ 2 - - I 4.5 8,000,000 | 


Thus, 


LL 
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les Thus, upon a ſuppoſition that every woman 
will bring forth fix children in thirty years, 
one million, which is near the tenth part of 
the number that 1s in France, will have pro- 
duced, in a hundred and eighty years, four- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight millions of ſouls, 
This is a moſt amazing number: and although 
we ſhould even take away three parts out of 
| the four, the remainder will {till be prodigious, 
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PART 1 
Of Diſcipline. 


* as. 


HE neceſlity of military diſcipline has 
ſince the beginning of this century. 1 


Wave happened to us during the war of 1 700, 
Potwithſtanding that we had on foot a prodi- 
ious number of forces, whereof the greateſt 


EG1ONS: 


A PLAN for new-modelling the 


never been ſo evidently proved, as 


Pall not call to mind the misfortunes that 
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part were experienced in war, and commande for 
by old officers, I ſhall only ſpeak of tlioſe Wl opt 
Angular events we have been witneſſes of In coll 
Bohemia and Bavaria, and of the condition 102 
in which we have ſeen the fine, and numerous wit 
armies return, ſent thither by the King, | / 
{hall prove, that the want of diſcipline in ow has 
troops has been the cauſe of all our misfor- ma 
tunes; and that the conſtitution of our mili. nei. 
tary ſtate, muſt, of neceſſity, have produced a ad 
decay of diſcipline. However, ſhould ay Wi bri. 
body, from a principle of ignorance, not per- co 
ceive the immenſe advantages that ariſe from a CON 
good diſcipline, it would be ſufficient to make WM 780 
him obſerve the alterations that have hap- {ind 
pened in the affairs of Europe, from the year WM "PE 
1700, as well with reſpect to the Ruihans as in 
to the Pruſſians. We have ſcarcely known e 
the , if J may ſo ſpeak, but by their bar- ab 
barouſneſs and defeats. A fingle man, but a not 
great one, has, all of a ſudden, made the fac e 
of that empire change. His unhappy expe elle 
rience, or rather the effect of a ſublime ge- n 
nius, made him ſenfible of the impoſſibiliiy nde 
there was for great ſtates, not only to make tho 
conqueſts, but even to maintain themſelves two 
with a multitude of armed men, where they are and 
led without rule, and obey without diſcipline WW? 
This he purpoſed to obviate, and it wen 
brought about in a ſhort time. Of the molt e 
brutiſh and timorous men he made prudent and i 
elle 


intrepid ſoldiers. Their neighbours, who had 
ol 3 formerly 
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formerly been their conquerors, had ſoon an 
opportunity to make proof thereof to their 
coſt; and Europe, ſhould their diſcipline 
lng ſubſiſt, will be {till better acquainted 
with the effects of it. N 5 
As for the Pruſſians, though the change 
has not been ſo conſiderable among them, it 
may have affected us more, as we are nearer 
neighbours to them, They have wiſely taken 
advantage of the leiſure of a long peace, to 
bring their military ſtate to perfection; and 
thoſe troops, which moſt of our old officers, 
contemning diſcipline, looked upon, four years 
ago, as puppets, of no uſe in war, we have 
fince ſeen, with a very few old ſoldiers, in 
oppoſition to experienced troops, performing, 
in the battle of Molwitz, the fineſt manoeu- 
vres, and acting with the greateſt bravery that 
a body of infantry was ever known to do. Is 
not this ſufficient to convince us, that nothing 
ought to be deſpiſed in our profeſſion ? All 1s 
ellential in it; the leaſt trifle becomes impor- 
tant to us by 1's object, and the molt incon- 
ſiderable neglect becomes a captital fault, I 
thought I ought to chuſe the example of theſe 
two nations, rather than thoſe of the Greeks 
and Romans, which are equally ' good : but 
modern examples make greater impreſſion up- 
pon us: for the reſt, men are the ſame in all 
ages; conſequently, from the ſame circum- 
ances, we ought to hope or fear the ſame 
elects, . | = 
M m 3 
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I have hitherto ſpoke only of the advan- 
tages which a good diſcipline procures: It will 
be ſtill more eaſy for me to ſhew, how man 
misfortunes the contrary draws ihr . 
the preſent ſtate is that which concerns us 
the ncareſt, and as urgent neceſſity requires 
being changed, I fhall confine myſelf to 
what has VAPPENET 2 in this war. 

All the armies the King has ſent into Po- 
hemia, Weſtphalia, and Bavaria, went thi- 
ther very well equipped, made a fine appear- 
ance, and were complete; they are returned 
in a ruined condition, exhaulted, and have 
loſt a prodigious number of officers and pri- 
vate men: "nevertheleſs, we never have had 
there a general engagement ; and the only one 
that has been a little conſiderable, has had 1 
good iſſue for us. We have ſeen our 1 
melted away by parcels. And, indeed, 
greateſt part of the detachments ſent to . 
war, the detached poſts, the convoys that 
have been attacked by the enemy, have been 
| beaten or ſurpriſed through the want of diſci- 
pline in the ſoldier, or neglect 3 in the officer, 
It was never known that a convoy marched 
in good order. The ſoldiers, conſtantly em- 
ployed in pillaging, or at leaſt keeping out of 
the ſight of their commander, are uſed to 
ſtraggle from the very beginning of the march; 
and there is ſcarce one officer to be found that 
minds it. If he attempts to keep them in order, 
the ſoldier, accuſtomed to inſolence, diſobe- 

„ 7 dence, 


* 
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dence, and impunity, doth neither more nor 
fs for that, and ſteals away at the firſt op- 
portunity. Neither is there a fingle officer to 
whom this happens, but owns himſelf, that 


vs it was not in his power to keep his men to- 
es Wil gether. An abſard and ridiculous anſwer, the 


to a ſlate! It is the ſame with partics, poſts, 


Q= guards, and detachments. Either the ſoldier 
i- fraggles, or, if he remains with his troop, 


grumbles when he ſhould obey, IF the enemy 
appears, his ſenſes and judgment are quite 
T confounded; he neither knows how be is to 
form or defend himſelf; it is all confuſion : 
and if, by chance, any word of command is 


obedience and the reſpect they owe to their 
oincers, They diſcharge their pieces in the 


or, and, of neceſſity are beaten : and this 
5 happens, becauſe the ſoldier is not uſed to 
0 


wait for command, and the puniſhment is ne- 


| becauſe moſt of the officers neither know how 


to to command, or make themſelves be obeyed ; 
ch; and ſuch as know it, oftentimes dare not do 


it, tor fear of drawing upon themſelves the 
hatred of their brother-officers, who imagine, 


Mm2 being 


conſequences whereof muſt infallibly be fatal 


he marches in bad order, he halts every mo- 
ment, ſpeaks when he ſhould be ftlent, and 


giren, which ſeldom happens, you addreſs 
yourſelf to deaf men and immoveable ſtocks, 
little accuſtomed to military exercites, or the 


ver ſpeedy enough among us; but, above all; 
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I have hitherto ſpoke only of the adyan. 
tages which a good diſcipline procures : It vil 
be {till more eaſy for me to ſhew, how many 
nusfortunes the contrary draws after it. 
the preſent ſtate is that which concerns Us 
the neareſt, and as urgent neceſſity requires 
being changed, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
what has ha * in this war. 

All the armies the King has ſent into Po- 
hemia, Weſtphalia, and Bavaria, went thi- 
ther very well equipped, made a ine appear- 
ance, and were complete; they are returned 
in a ruined condition, exhauſted, and hay 
loſt a prodigious number of officers and pri- 
vate men: "nevertheleſs, we never have had 
there a general engagement; and the only one 
that has been a little conſiderable, has had 1 
good iſſue for us. We have ſeen our armies 
melted away by parcels. And, indeed, the 
greateſt part of the detachments ſent to the 
war, the detached poſts, the convoys that 
have been attacked by the enemy, have been 
beaten or ſurpriſed through the want of diſc 
pline in the ſoldier, or neglect in the officer. 


lia 

It was never known that a convoy marched A, 
in good order. The ſoldiers, conſtantly en Mer 
ployed in pillaging, or at leaſt keeping out of bee 
the fight of their commander, are uſed to iſto 
ſtraggle from the very beginning of the march ſand 
and there is ſcarce one officer to be found that it, 
minds it. If he attempts to keep them in order, What 
the ſoldier, accuſtomed to inſolence, diſobe- cha 


e dience, 


2 


ence, and impunity, doth neither more nor 
ef; for that, and ſteals away at the. firſt op- 
portunity. Neither is there a fingle officer to 
whom this happens, but owns himſelf, that 
+ was not in his power to keep his men to- 
gether. An abſurd and ridiculous anſwer, the 


to a {tate ! It is the ſame with parties, poſts, 
guards, and detachments. Either the ſoldier 


ment, ſpeaks when he ſhould be ftlent, and 
grumbles when he ſhould obey, IF the enemy 
appears, his ſenſes and judgment are quite 
confounded ; he neither knows how he 1s to 
form or defend himſelf; it is all confuſion : 
and if, by chance, any word of command is 


yourſelf to deaf men and immoveable ſtocks, 
little accuſtomed to military exerciſes, or the 
obedience and the reſpect they owe to their 
olncers, They diſcharge their pieces in the 
ar, and, of neceſſity are beaten: and this 
happens, becauſe the ſoldier is not uſed to 
wat for command, and the puniſhment 1s ne- 


becauſe moſt of the officers neither know how 
it, for fear of drawing upon themſelves the 
hatred of their brother- officers, who imagine, 


Mme „ 
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confequences whereor mult infallibly be fatal 


ſtraggles, or, if he remains with his troop, 
he marches in bad order, he halts every mo- 


given, which ſeldom happens, you addreis : 


ver ſpeedy enough among us; but, above all, 


to command, or make themſelves be obeyed; 
and ſuch as know it, oftentimes dare not do 


that puniſhment occaſions deſertion; or of 
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being blamed by their colonels, who do ng 

know the conſequence of diſcipline, and com. 

monly have no idea of it; becauſe no body 

can get an exact information but by what he 

ſees ; and all that is ſeen is not ſufficient tg, 

give him ſuch a one. Men cannot judge juſtly 

of things but by compariſon. Whoever ha 

not ſeen the Pruſſians, or not ſerved with 

them, cannot know how far their exaQneſ 

and diſcipline goes, nor be acquainted with 

all the advantages reſulting therefrom. Eve 

body has ſeen the enemy's troops, in the batt] 

of Dettingen, making their manceuvres in 

ſurpriſing order, though unexperienced in 

war: but few people have taken notice, that 

that ſteadineſs with which they behaved wa 

the effect of their diſcipline ; becauſe few 2. 

mong us know the intrinſic value of it, and 

what effects it is productive of, when it ö 

carried to a certain pitch. We have likewk 

ſeen our armies dwindle away, day by day, 

through marauding, and the hoſpitals, which 

are an infallible conſequence thereof. Ve 

have not made one ſingle march in Bohemu, 

that has not coſt us a great many ſoldier 

| either taken or killed by the enemy or peaſants 
= when they left their corps, on account of pl 
fering. It is impoſſible to make moſt of ou 
officers comprehend the order in which troop 
ought to march: they have no notion of it 
becauſe, to ſay the truth, they never ſaw ful 
a thing in France; and mentioning it to than 
5 | l 
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is ſpeaking an unknown language. All that 
; injoined them is, that they ſhall not ſuf- 


N- | 

ly fr their ſoldiers to ſtraggle. But this is not 
be WW caſy for them to execute. Few give them- 
to (ves the trouble to be diligent and alert; and 
tly WW there are ſome, to whom ſoldiers, on their en- 
nas deavouring to make them return to their co- 
ih umn, would give ſuch abuſive anſwers, as 
es i perhaps they would not have ventured to utter 
ith to their comrades. There are others, who, 
ery far from puniſhing their toldiers themſelves, 
tle take their part againſt ſuperior officers, in the 


preſence, and at the head of their men. Even 
ſome have been ſeen demanding ſatisfaction, 


that N ſword-in- hand, from field-officers, or their com- 
was rades, for having ſtruck their ſoldiers which 
r- vere found wanting in point of duty. This 


is certainly enough to diſcourage the moſt zea- 
lous in their profeſſion, when they find that 
no body ſtands by and ſeconds them. 
Such are the effects of our bad diſcipline. 
Unfortunately we have it every day in our 
power to experience the truth of what I have 
been advancing ; let us at preſent endeavour 


and 
it 18 
ewile 
day, 
Vhich 
We 


emu 


dieß to find out the cauſes of it. 1 

Cant The military ſtate in France conſiſts of men. 
f pi hat are reducible to four different claſſes. To 
xf ou he firſt belong the lords, and people of quali- 
troy, deſigned for commanding the three others. 
of he ſecond comprehends the inferior nobility 
vw {ur gentry, from which all the ſubaltern offi- 
o thanFers are taken, The two laſt conſiſt of pea- 


ſants 
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impoſſible for us to make at this preſent time, 
ed his expectation, had he not been able to 


ſerving the troops upon that footing. I know, 
that I am going to advance a paradox ; but! 
hall maintain, that it is almoſt impoſlible tor 


care raids it, during one or even {everal 


ſants and handieraſes-men, whereof we make 


ſoldiers. The French ſoldiery has at all times s 
been compoſed thereot, and certainly there WW +1 
have been times when they were extremely il 

well diſciplined. Without going farther back Wh 
than the days of M. de Turenne, we ſhall (ve, Wh; 
and ought to judge, by all that he has. done, de 
that the French infantry was the beſt diſcjs. he 
plined and moſt indefatigable of all Europe; WI 
and how could he, had it been otherwiſe, have 04 


made ſuch long and glorious campaigns, and 
obtained vifories, which another, betides him, 
could not have hoped for? There are ſuch 
marches of M. de Turenne, which it would be 


The ſucceſs of thoſe- extraordinary enterpri- 
ſes he formed, how well ſoever his project 
might be concerted, would never have an{wer- 


depend upon the exactneſs and obedience of 
his troops. We are not to think, that he 
alone hath been capable of putting and pre- 


a general, let him have ever ſo much atten- 
tion, credit, and penetration, to diſciplin: 
troops thoroughly, when they are badly con- 
ſtituted; it is in vain for him to apply al NY 


campaigns ; one ſingle winter-quarter, when 
the troops, if I may ſpeak ſo, are left to 
themlelvG, 


WD 18 babeient to deſtroy what he 
has done. Beſides, a general never ſecs but 
the outſide, and ian the natural ſtate of 
the troops; that which is called the Hirit of 
the ſoldier, doth in no manner depend on 
bim. I ſhall not at all ſpeak of the confi- 
dence they may have in his capacity, it may 
he an entire one; but it will not 1ncreaſe that 


olcers, and which 1s he lureſt motive ct 
their obedtence, 


Conſequently what we defir depends on 


rhich was in our troops in M. de Turenne's 


ne, time. The king had in thoſe days many regi- 
Tri- nents leſs than what he has at preſent, and 
eas People of the firſt quality could not obtain 


he eee en, of any one, till after they had 
ferved for a long while in the capacity of ſub- 


gal of a body of men, the genius of the of- 


pre -N cers and ſoldiery, and had acquired of them- 
10w, Wc! ves commonly all that was requiſite to get 
out | io favour. M. de Turenne had carried a 
e for Wſulket in Holland. To be able to command 
tte Nen properly, it is requiſite to know them be- 
pline Hprchand, to have ſeen them in different ſitu- 


con- ions, to be able, by a nice ſcrutiny of 25 
aß ot minute operations of their minds, 
everdl Tlünguich their talents, to produce and em 


Joy them on proper occaſions. There is no 
| Poiction where ail this 1 is more neceſſary than 


which 1t 15 necellary they ſhould have in their 


Ihe particular officers, as well as that ſpirit 
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in that of war, It is impoſſible, that a per- 
ſon who is wanting in any of theſe point; 
ſhould underſtand how to enforce diſcipline 
that is to ſay, to form ſoldiers for the hardeſt 
and molt fatiguing exerciſes, to deprive them 
of all kind of will, to reduce them to the 
molt ſervile obedience, and to make of the 
moſt indocite men, machines, that are only 
animated by the voice of their officers, Cer- 
tainly all are not poſeiied of this talent; they 
may de very proper for war without having 
it; and a perſon may be capable of making 
good march, marking out a camp, making a 
fine manceuvre, and taking the beſt courſe in 
. preſence of the enemy, and yet be quite unft 
for being a chief or commanding officer of 2 
corps. It is therefore evident, that the com- 
mand and diſcipline of troops ought not t 
be intruſted but with wile and experienced 
men, who, by their iervice, have been in the 
way of judging of the different parts of the 
ſervice: nor do we ever, in government; 
where the military conſtitution is founded on 
rational principles, ſee that young people 
, without ſtudy and experience, are put at tht 
head of regiments, who, far from knowing 
to govern others, don't know ſo much as 1 

conduct themſelves. „ 
People of the firſt quality, and princes, at 
not aſhamed in Germany to ſet out with car 
rying a muſket, and afterwards to go throup 
the ſeveral ranks, before coming to that a 4 
one! 
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er 


peter was a drum. 
B | 


ne, 
leſt 


jem 


the 


giments has been ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, and 
ſo many people have been preferred to the 


the chought himſelf entitled to apply for one. 
nly Moreover, the King has made a regulation, 
er- chat as ſoon as a colonel becomes a general 
hey officer, he is to give up his regiment; and has 
ing made a great promotion of general officers; by 


ag | 
g 2 defigned, by their birth, to come to the com- 
e in mand of armies, we ſee none at the head of 
init Wregiments but young people without experi- 


of : Weence, and often without application. Scarce 


om- re they come out of the college or academy, 
xt ur have ſerved two or three years at the head 
need f a troop of cavalry, but they believe them- 


1 the elves ill uſed, if the command of a regiment 


F the r infantry is not given them. They ſoon ob- 
ents, Wain it, and haſten with precipitation to get 
d a bemſelves received. As ſoon as the cere- 


opk, nony is over, they begin to grow tired of 
t the Weir garriſon; they immediately make excur- 


wing ons into all the neighbouring towns, to rid 
as U emſelves of their diſreliſh for it, though 


$ thought due to a young colonel, prevents the 
ommanders of places to inform the court of 


„ 
1 Carr 


ou and what is moſt aſtoniſhing is, that the 
of co·eunger a colonel is, the farther this fooliſh 
one; Nao ___ complaiſance 


nel; in ſhort, to ſay all in one word, the Czar 


From the year 1684, the number of our re- 


command of them, that every body has 


which means, and the ſolicitations of people 


Fs 1s expreſsly forbidden: but the regard that 
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complaiſance to him is carried. It is true 
they return every week to exerciſe their regi. 
ment; but they ſoon perceive that they un- 
derſtand nothing of the matter; yet they 
are reſolved to command, and, in order tg 
hide their 1gnorance, contrive expedients for 
the future to ſet aſide the exerciling of their 
regiment. As for the details, and the diſci- 
pline of the corps, no care is taken to inſtrud 
themſelves therein, and feldom do they endez- 
vour to be acquainted with them ; this being 
a dry and tireſome ſubject, they diſdain it; 
and if there happens to be ſome major or lieute- 
nant-colonel, that is ſteady and attached to his 
duty, can it be expected he will venture to con- 
tradict a colonel to his face, that is only come 
to pleaſe, not to punith, and by whom perhaps 
he expects to make his fortune ? At laſt grow- 
ing tired, and being quite ſurfeited with the 
ſoldiers, and content with having entertained 
the officers of his regiment genteelly, this co 
lonel, at the end of two months, departs, with 
a firm reſolution of returning as late as pdl- 
ſible, to make a ſtill ſhorter ſtay there, and to 
be leſs aſſiduous in the diſcharge of his du- 
ty. He arrives at court. The firſt thing bs 
ſolicits, is the retreat of an old officer, h 
knows nothing but the ſervice, between whonfſ 
and an amiable young man, that has faithful. 
ly kept him company in all his parties of ple 
ſures, he ſettles the bargain ; and there it 15 
that all the moſt important matters for the 

285 Kings 
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king's ſervice, or the retreat of the beſt offi - 
cers of the regiment, are ſettled; it is in con- 
{quence of reſolutions taken there, that fur- 


un- 
bey loughs and military favours are ſolicited, the 
to King's authority is made uſe of, and the in- 


I tereſt of his ſervice ſacrificed to the caprice, 
taſte, and prejudices, of the leaſt judicious 


lei- nen. Theſe are the people who are intruſt- 
rug d with the execution of the military laws, 
le- which demand ſo much ſeverity, vigour, and 
ing WY juſtice ; with the moſt important of all em- 
it; ployments, and with what requires the moſt 
ute- J talents ; becauſe on this depend the good or 
his bad diſpoſitions of troops, and conſequent- 
con- che honour, glory, and welfare of the na- 


. 


ome ton. 

Naps With reſpect to the heutenant-colonels, and 
ow- Wi commanding officers of battalions, we {ſhould 
1 the WW have no room to reproach them with want of 


experience, if age and time were ſufficient for 
s co- acquiring it: but how few are there that are 
with ſuch as they ought to be, and act in a proper 
pol- manner? As they are taken from the body 
nd to of ſubalterns, and as. I cannot make mention of 


; du- ce one, without ſpeaking of the others, I am 
g le WMgoing to begin with the ſub-lieutenants, exa- 
that mining in particular all the different ranks. 
chan The inferior nobility of the provinces, that 
h1vl-'s to ſay, the moſt poor in the kingdom, 
plea- make up almoſt all that part of the body of 
it 15, nfantry, ſome financiers or gownſmen except- 
r dete, whoſe parents, out of complaiſance to 


Nt 2 - their 
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their children, and on account of their find- 
ing in them little capacity for following their 
own profeſſion, ſuffer them to embrace that 
of war; in the fooliſh perſuaſion, that, of all 
others, this is that where knowledge and 
application are the leaſt neceſſary. However, 
they commonly remain there but a little time. 
When they are in a condition to live at home 
without the King's favour, they, convinced of 
the vanity of their ambition, and diſheartened 
by the fatigues of war, have not even tie 
patience to wait for the order of the croſs of 
St. Lewis. As for the others, their conduct is 
entirely different. e 

There is not ſo much as one of the lower 
nobility in the moſt remote provinces of France, 
that is not deſigned by his father, parents, 
neighbours, or friends, to enter into ſuch or 
{ſuch a regiment, at twelve or thirteen years 
of age. He begins to be weary of his fathers 
houſe; father, friends, relations, neighbours, 
all perſecute the colonel of the regiment, tor 
which he is deſigned, to give him a commil- 
fion. The colonel only aſks what his pen 
will be, which commonly amounts to tive 
fix, eight, or nine hundred livres. This being 
examined into, he gives him an enſigncy. Tit 
young officer ſets out with his firelock t0 
repair to the garriſon. At. his arrival he finds 
an old captain, choſen by the parents to be 
his tutor, who begins by telling him, that be 
muſt be mindful to huſband his money, 7 
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he polite to the othcers, gentle to the ſoldiers, 


cir and above all not to ſtrike them: for the reſt, 
at not one word is {aid of all that it is neceſſary 
all be ſhould learn; and how could he acquaint 
nd him with it, he that is ignorant of it himſelf, 
er, nd who knows neither how to inſtruct him 
ne, WW in it, nor in what manner his inſtructions 
me ſhould be followed? 8 . | 
| of The lieutenant-colonel, or the major, ne- 
ned Wil vertheleſs, tells him, that it is neceſſary he 
te mould learn to perform the excerciſe; and 
of thus all his military ſtudies are ended. The 
bis young officer, from that time being eaſed 
of the yoke and authority of his father, hur- 
wer N ried away by the follies of youth, and heat of 
nce, Wl paſſions, and encouraged by the example of 
nts, his brother-officers, embraces with eagerneſs 
1 or WW the indolent and looſe life he continually ſees 
cars WW thoſe lead that are united with him; and, ac- 
hers Wil cording to the choice he makes of them, he 
urs, BW paſſes it away in good or bad company, at 
! b biliards or coffeehouſes. There he hears every 
mil 


moment grumblings at diſcipline, murmurs at 


being complaints againſt ſuch as puniſh them; and 


k captain, not to give an account to the com- 
find mander, of the faults, or even crimes, of the 
to bi ſoldiers of the company, which by chance may 
at he come to his knowledge. He will be told, that 
? 4 ſo many have deſerted for having been put 


into priſon; that ſo many are in the hoſpital 
| Qn 


authority, lamentations that the ſoldiers are 
too much fatigued by field-days, or guards, 


he himſelf will ſoon be entreated by his 
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on account of having been exerciſed twice 
a- week; that ſuch a one has been ruined, by 
being compelled to complete his company; as 
ſuch a one has been killed in ſuch an action 
by the ſoldiers of his regiment, becauſe he had 
8 one of them; that a French ſoldier is 
not to be beaten; chat he muſt be governed 
only by gentleneſs and honour; and a thoy- 
fand 1 5 ſenſeleſs and out- of- lie- way ſtories, 
which would appear incredible, were they 
related. Moreover, one ſingle point decides | 
| his riſe in the corps. Inquiry is made into his 
family's circumſtances. If they are in a con- 
dition to ſupply bim with the ſum which is 
requiſite to purchaſe the retreat of a captain, 
i. c. fix thouſand livres, he is then looked 
upon as a man that ought to be made much 
of, to be kept in the corps, and that wil 
anſwer the views of the regiment; but, if the 
caſe be otherwiſe, he is lighted, diſregarded; 
and it would be matter of joy to ſee him ſu- 

perfeded, or another come over his head. 
This picture will, I doubt not, appear over- 
charged to all ſuch as have never ſerved in the 
infantry as ſubalterns, nor lived in a garriſon; 
but every body elſe will agree, that it is drawn 
after nature, and exactly true. To ſum up all 
this lieutenant, after {even or eight years ſor 
vice, aſpires to a company; firmly perſuaded, 
that the profeſſion of an officer conſiſts in 
mounting guard as often as ordered, and in 
nothing more; that there is nothing in the 
infantry 


0 % 
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infantry deſerving attention, but the money 
that can be drawn from a company; and that 
it is upon this footing the world ought to 
chink: that his youth is paſſed, and that he is 
now in a condition to command a troop or 
company; that an officer cannot nor ought to 
carry his views any higher than the obtaining 


the order of the croſs of St. Lewis; and if he 


, be of the number of thoſe that are choſen, and 
ey Wl conſequently ſo happy as to be preferred to a 
cs lieutenant-colonelcy, and from thence to be a 
18 king's lieutenant, which is the ne plus ultra; 
n- theſe are the bounds of Eis ambition. For 
is Wl this purpoſe, he gathers together five or ſix 
in, Wl thouſand livres, in which commonly the 
ed greateſt part of his portion conſiſts; becomes 


more aſſiduous in making his court to his co- 
lonel, that is to ſay, in accompanying him in 
his parties of pleaſure, and ſucceeding by com- 
plaiſance, in making what is called an agree- 
ment; and oftentimes, againſt the advice of 
| 2 lieutenant-colonel, you ſee him ſoon pre- 
terred to a company. Scarce has he got his 
commiſſion, but he informs himſelf exactly of 


on; che character of the commiſſary, to know 
n how many non- effectives he will allow him of 
all, his complement, how many men are to be on 
ler- duty, in order to have an opportunity of 
led, making complaints, that they are too much 
in I fatigued by the ſervice; he ſends for the ſer- 
| - ants, to recommend to them lenity, and ſe- 
the 7 


recy in all that ſhall happen in his company, 
8 ſtrictly 
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{ſtrictly forbidding them to give an account of 
it to any but himſelf. This is the method by 
which this officer acquires the right of ſaying, 
1 have ſerved. thirty. years ; conſtantly endea- 
vouring (unleſs, he: is carried away by other 
paſſions) to ſave penny upon penny from the 
allowance of his company, in order to make 
himſelf amends for what it has coſt him, to 
get wherewithal to retire and live quietly at 
home, when he ſhall have obtained the order 
of. the croſs. of St. Lewis; inſomuch that one 
might muſter up a whole army of theſe little 
penſioners, that are diſperſed all over the king- 
dom; the greateſt part of whom are neither 
decayed with age, nor diſabled by any wounds 
received, and have. quitted the ſer vice at the 
very time they were fitteſt for it, Certainly 
exceptions may be made to all that I have 
been advancing. But I ſpeak in the general; 

and it is not to be wondered at: nevertheless, 
they are very nearly the ſame kind of men as 
compoſed the body of infantry under M. de 

Turenne: but the events that have happened 
in the military ſtate fince that time, muſt, d 
neceſſity, have cauſed this great change. l 
the firſt place, the conſiderable increaſe made 
in the army, has put it out of our power t9 
make a proper choice of officers; and if we 
have but a two years war that ĩs a little briſk, we 
are obliged (though the lower nobility in France 
be very numerous) to look ont for ſubalterns 


among A ſet of men never detig gned For formal 
1 | a 


he military, I mean the citizens and tradeſ- 


dy people. Beſides, the pay of the officers is ſo 
8 keanty, chiefly in time of war, that it is im- 
a- 


polſible for any one to equip himſelf properly, 
and to ſupport that rank of life, without hav- 


the ing a penſion of at leaſt ſix hundred livres 
ike om his family. A great number of them, on 
to 


that account, quit the ſervice, or never enter 


at it; inſomuch, that the poor nobility of the 
der kingdom are obliged to keep at home in their 
1 province, where they grow clowniſh and con- 
ttle 


Itmptible; whereas they might ſoon make 
figure, in caſe they were in a condition 


this reaſon likewiſe that contributes moſt to 


: A the diſcouragement of officers, and the decay : 
12 ff diſciphne. The pay of a captain of in- 
. Wantry commonly makes out three parts of his 


whole income. I do not know what it was 
ormerly : but ſuppoſing that he had then no 
nore than the halt of what he has now, 
which is incredible), his pay muſt ſtill have 
deen infinitely better, conſidering that the 
rice of proviſions 18 more than double to what 


reſt or honour ; nay, the firſt motive is often 


onfounded with the laſt. If this 1s the caſe, 


a 1 ntereſt is always the moſt concealed and moſt 
Bl owertul ſpring. Although the object of in- 
der reſt is the moſt remote from the point which 


hey ought to aſpire to, it is nevertheleſs the 
bark they aim at the more directly, as it can 
e done with ſuch ſecrecy, Now, it is certain, 


00 that 
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f embracing the profeſſion of arms. It is 


was then, Men are influenced either by in- 


g ; 8 : 
”- . N 
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does not always agree with the advantages of- 
the contrary, it may occaſion ſome loſſes, which 


the ſervice. This indeed is ſeldom done 


his pay, and the difficulty he has to ſubſiſ, 


the fortieth part of his ſubſtance). Thus al 


meaneſt and moſt pitiful views of advantage 


| lance in the ſervice, exactneſs in duty, emu 
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that the diſcipline which ought to be enforced, 


ficers would willingly make by the ſervice: on 
they ſhould generouſly ſacrifice to the good of 


But it more frequently happens, that the in- 
tereſt of the officer being contrary to that of 
the ſervice, the firſt generally prevails. 

His narrow circumſtances, the ſmalneſ of 


not decently, but barely, keep him in con- 
ſtant fear of loſing a ſoldier, (for a ſoldiers 


his care and attention are taken up by th 


Hence that general impunity, the ſource « 
every. diſorder. Therefore, among the bet: 
diſciplined troops in foreign countries, we fin 
that a captain has much better pay than in 
France. And what vigour in command, vigi: 


lation and deſire to inſtru one's ſelf, or gel 
tleman-like behaviour, can there be expedel 
from a man that is ever diſcontented with h 
profeſſion, conſtantly employed about mean 
to ſubſiſt in it, or to give it up, and waitit 
with impatience for the time of quitting i tt 
advantage. 

Diſtreſs of e e of courſe, renden 
che mind ſtupid and abaſes the ſoul; it extin 
guiſhes courage, and infallibly benumbs allt 

talent 


[4 
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tl, 
of talents. L a word, an officer ought to live by 
9 his ber . and expect his fortune from it. A 
* rw: 0 eue therefore muſt be offered him, 
ty a by C: = powerful enough to make 
i » _ 2 the preſent intereſt to a future 
15 c _—_ at Hatters his ambition. To be blind 
wy 5 reſpect to this article, is as much as re- 
2 fuſing to remedy the vices that would cauſe 
the loſs of the infantry, So much with e 
6 0 to private intereſt. 
bil r ee emulation and ambition, an officer 
N ” antry cannot reaſonably have any. The 
«le 8 in view that are propoſed to him 
11 at preſent, are eaſily caſt up. He may be- 
"i 3 brigadier at the age of threeſcore, or 
10 e g and 15 but of two thouſand per- 
= 4 go enter the ſervice, ſcarce one comes 
Heal” 7, even when he is honoured with 
ec ful, _ _ e _ oftentimes nothing to ſub- 
un e ſeriouſly dreads ſometimes his 
1 18 0 2 5 general officer; becauſe, by re- 
* 0 7 g his former commiſſion. he has nothing 
190 Hom on 175 in a way becoming a private 
read. 15 bi eſs like an officer of that rank. 
ith han to 4 age, he may aſpire no higher 
_ ng 8 lieutenancy, or a majority 
i e a Ix t 5 1vres per annum; (how 
3 oes this happen !): theſe are the 
S. But let us conſider, what are the 


4s to come at them. 
Ls 2 convinced of the intereſt the colo- 
s family has, will ſacrifice the King's ſer- 


renden 
it extil 
58 Allth 

talent 
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vice with a moſt cringing complaiſance, and 
neglect every thing that would be for the ho. Lan 
nour of the regiment, in caſe they find it dic. gon 
pleaſing to the colonel. If a heutenant or enſign WI 1! 
has the good fortune to pleaſe him, then he i; Hour 
a man of ability, and the colonel is the firſt to WM: fo 
conclude a bargain, or bring about the de 
of an old officer, in order to get him a com- 
pany even to the prejudice of ſuch as have 
been longer in the ſervice. Others, uncertain 
of the ſucceſs which ſuch cringing methods 
may have, or being too proud to ſubmit, 
ſeek to fall out with him, contradi him in 
every thing, endeavour to form a party in the 
regiment, and, be it right or wrong, make it 
their buſineſs to be always of an opinion con- 
trary to his. The conſequence of all this is, 
that the regiment is without ſubordination and 
without diſciphne. The court becomes ac- 
quainted with it; and, in both cafes, the co- 
lonel's family employs all its intereſt to get 
this heutenant-colonel preferred. And as the 
one as well as the other know, that theſe are 
the moſt ſure and ſhorteſt means to get pre- 
ferment, and commonly have nothing elſe to 
expect, ſhould they even ſerve twenty years 
longer; it is rare that they take any other 
means but ſuch as I have been ſpeaking of. 
Thoſe are the moſt ſenſible and wiſeſt, who, 
at the end of five and thirty years, finding 
their health impaired, and their ſubſtance en- 
tirely ſpent, exchange a tireſomecand 

Is ite, 
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life, which in the end neither promiſes ad- 


ind 6 | 
ho- MWraotage nor flatters ambition, for a little pen- 
I- (bon to retire withal. 3 


It is in this manner that the career of all 
ur officers ends. They enter the ſervice with 
g fooliſh and immoderate eagerneſs, paſs their 
lays there in ignorance and criminal idleneſs, 


m- nd quit it with an averſion and contempt but 
ave Wtoo well grounded: whereas, not fixty years 
ain Mago, captains were found in many regiments 
ods of infantry, capable of commanding diviſions 
nit, of a line: and I have heard many veterans 
in a, that ſome of them had turned out very 
the good general officers, no longer than thirty or 
e it borty years ago; and that, at the revocation 
on- of the edict of Nantz in the year 1685, many 
is, Wl of thoſe that then quitted the ſervice, were 
and employed as general officers in foreign ſer- 
ac- WM vices. art ie amor 
c0- As for thoſe of our officers that are called 
get Majors, (that is to ſay, majors, adjutants, and 
the BW ſubadjutants), of whom I have not yet ſpo- 
are ken, they are the moſt uſeful part of the in- 
pre- fantry ; and perhaps we ſhould, without them, 
e to have entirely loſt the notion of diſcipline. 
ears That which readers them more attentive to 
ther the good of the ſervice, proceeds from their 
of. Wl haring a more particular charge than the 
rho, WM thers, and no troop or company of their own, 
ling Wl conſequently no intereſt to thwart it. Ne- 
en-Lertheleſs, the greateſt part of them, either 
nful out of weakneſs, or complaiſance to their bro- 


lite, th er- 
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ther- officers, whoſe reproaches or enmity they 
fear, are remiſs in the ſervice and in the diſci 
pline, keeping always thoſe talents to them 
ſelves, which, ſhould they make uſe of them, 
would only ſerve to diſturb their daily Peace 


and comfort of life, Beſides, their pay is wlll # 
ſmall, that they are all obliged, in order to 01 
ſupply the unavoidable charges of their em-. 
ployment, to receive a certain ſum from tees 
captains; which they certainly would be deine 
prived of, ſhould a company, though ever { alm 
deficient, not pals as complete at the review"? 
of the commiſfary; ; infomuch that the ma- 
and adjutants, whoſe principal duty it is er 
keep up the diſcipline, and ſee the militar jan 
laws executed, are at prefent compelled er 
do juſt the contrary ; to deceive the King off 
every day, and to take a pecuniary penſion (0 
of their brother-officers, as a ſalary for theo!" 
_ unfaithful diſcharging of their duty. In ever" 
other ſervice, the major is the third perſon d oi: 
the regiment, and a quarter-maſter or ad 
jutant is charged with all the diſtributions": 
accounts, and the aſſigning of quarters. Tia 
adjutants among us have a very painful an = 
laborious poſt, eſpecially in campaigns ; and falt 
as they are not allowed a ſufficient ſubſiſtence n 
they no ſooner have obtained the brevet 0 the 
rank of captain, but they employ every me 
thod, even to the neglecting of their duty 
to be appointed to a company; and we i tha 
dom ee now-a-days any more old officers * 
thaß ele. 


It [ 
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they Ii | | . 
ic; bat commiſſion; ſo that there is a neceſſity 
85 o beſtow it on lieutenants that will condeſcend 


o accept of it, for obtaining the above brevet 
A SOS TIEN VF 
As for the ſoldiers, I believe there can be 
none of a better kind than in France, We 
nke them from the country and towns. The 


cm, 
caceif 
is 0 
T t0 


em- . a po 
the beaſants are commonly well limbed, brave, 
dead vigorous. The handicraftſmen have not 
er ways the ſame good qualities. Being brought 


up in towns, and enfeebled by debauchery and 
1 looſe life, they oftentimes are more intelli- 
gent than the others, but cannot acquire the 
ame qualifications, unleſs at the end of a 


View 
Najo 
18 to 


1tar 

d k certain time: and, in caſe they are properly 
King oficered, one may find among them fit perſons 
nion o be employed as good non-commiſſioned 


ofticers, provided they can be brought to be 
prudent and tractable. For the reit, I think 
it a great error to believe, that our ſoldiers 
cannot be ſo obedient and well diſciplined as 
the Germans are. I have ſeen ſome of them 
among the Pruſſians, (whoſe daily diſcipline 
one of the moſt ſevere, and where the leaſt 
falſe ſtep or neglect is inſtantly puniſhed with 


r the 
ever 
on of 
T ad- 
tions 

The 
1 an 

and 


bence hundred laſhes), remarkable on account of 
ct a eir neatneſs, addreſs, and ſubmiſſion. It 
me ult nevertheleſs be owned, that they are 
duty Naturally more curious, talkative, and ſatirical, 
e fe an other nations. From thence proceeds 
ers ite little reſpect and confidence they have in 
that their officers, (whoſe low circumſtances, and 


indeccnt 


| 
| 
| | 


U 


the ſoldier), eſpecially when they are born 0 


of receiving a certain education; which i 
common enough among them. Such 1s the 


ſubmiſſion, I know none of a better diſpoſition} 


niencies ariſing from it, and fears the conſe 


willing to obviate them; and it is with this 
view, that not long ago ſo many wile ordi 


that a thing has been, or is ſtill, to 1nduc 


only would be looked upon as a montter b 


ſanction to, and 1 no body would dar 
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indecent condition, ſometimes put them belo 


a creditable family, and have been in a wa 


character of French ſoldiers; and I own, that 
though they want the moſt eſſential qualifica 
tions for a ſoldier, Which are obedience and 


and that are more © proper to be made excellent 
troops. 

This is all I could perceive and underſtand 
of the cauſes and effects of our want of diſci 
pline, Every body 1s ſenſible of the inconve 


quences that will thence enſue. The King i 


nances and excellent regulations have beet 
iſſued concerning the ſervice. Let me howevet 
be allowed to ſay, that cuſtom always prevails 
and often againſt reaſon. It is enough for us 


us to let it always remain ſo. A man no 


the moſt clear- ſighted, but his propoſal uni 
verially condemned ; which cuſtom, of whie 
the origin is unknown, has for ever given 


take the liberty to attack. But is it fit te 
decide, with ſo little examination and ſo muci 


prepolletſion, things that determine the fat 
0 
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{ princes, nations, and empires? It is ſuffi- 
ently known, that moſt of our ordinances: 
N judiciouſly drawn up, and properly digeſt- 
j; yet they increaſe ſo prodigiouſly, that it 


1 Ot 
Wa 


h ig 


the mimpoſſible for an officer, be his application 
tha er fo great, to underſtand them well, and 
6c WW: thoroughly inſtructed in them. Beſides, 


his multiplicity of laws has ſomething in it 
becoming, one might even ſay dangerous 
nd prejudicial to authority; and it is a certain 
wok of their not being executed. It would 
e much more advantageous to the ſervice, if 
hich as are not regarded were ſuppreſſed, which 
wuld conſiderably abridge the code militaire, 


and 
tion 
lent 


tand 
liſci 


nve ON | 
ne if no new ones were publiſhed on the {ame 
i is hbject, as they ſerve no other purpoſe but to 
chiWMWidliſh impunity, and authoriſe diſobedience, 


tis 1n vain to hope, that by ordinances 1t 1s 
plible to prevent all thoſe caſes that may 
appen, Circumſtances vary infinitely, chiefly 


ord 


bee ; 


vevel 
vail military crimes and offences. In keeping to 
or ue letter of the law, one is oft- times extremely 


wzled; and it is eaſy for ſuch as know to 
terpret it, to change and elude its meaning. 
je may therefore conclude, that laws are 


\duce 
1 no 
er by 


uni 10 manner ſufficient to regulate armies; 
chic at there ought to be living laws at the head 


troops; and that it is much more eaſy for 


ven ln” | 
_dar'inces to make good captains, than ordinances 
fit t ithout flaws, or that ſtand in no need of 


muci{Wnendments. 


e fat 
0 


-P p Before 


rr 


men. According to this diſpoſition, every 


only of two hundred men, which I ſuppoſe 
to have been drawn up four men deep, had 
but fifty in front; and thus it was extremely 
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Before I proceed to ſhew the means which 
appear molt convenient for attaining this end 
it is neceſſary I ſhould ſay a word concerning 
the order of our battalions. Before pikes were 


quite diſuſed, they were divided into three | 
diviſions; the right and left were compoſed | 


of our muſketeers, and the centre of pike- 


battalion had three colours, one for each 


diviſion, in whoſe centre they were placed“; 
by means whereof 1t was eaſy for every ſoldier, 


in an engagement or diſorder, to know his 
place again; becauſe every diviſion, conſiſtin 


eaſy for a ſoldier, even the leaſt intelligent, to 
know very near at what diſtance he was of 


from his colour; it could rarely happen that | 
he ſhould have loſt view of it, but at the firſt 
fight he could know again his rank and file, 


Every one of theſe diviſions made (as I way 


fay) a battalion, which rendered the manvuvre | 


*The Journal de Trevoux on this paſſage runs thus: “ We 


% have obſerved in this performance a point of our ancient di- 
« cipline, that we have not been able to clear up, tiz. In aur 


* battalions of old, then diſpoſed by diviſions, each diviſicn had titir | 
& colour, in whoſe centre it was placed. We ſhould not have ven- 
« tured to call in queſtion this fact, had we been very certain, 


« that it was not inſerted by another hand than the author, or 


left in through too much indulgence ?” We have been ir form- | 
ed, that the author of the treatiſe on the legions has ſeen this 
controverted point, and has approved of it. For this reaſon ve 


place it here. 


more 
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more diſtinct, and the command more eaſy ; 
likewiſe, whenever any movement was requir- 
el, the uſual manner of expreſſing themſelves 
was by diviſions, half-diviſions, and quarter- 
| diviſions, This proves that theſe diviſions were 
looked upon as a ſeparate body, in the manner 
as we now ſpeak of half-ranks, guarter-ranks, 
half-quarter ranks, on giving the command to 
an entire battalion. Theſe diviſions had ſmall 
intervals between them; and, by means of 
| this diſpoſition, any one of the three could 
be broke, and rally, without cauſing the leaft 
confuſion in the two others. Laſtly, Every 
| diviſion made its manzuvres as the battalions 
at preſent do. Since the ſuppreſſion of the 
pikes, the infantry has remained almoſt in the 
ſame form. The ſtrength of our battalions 
has little varied. The number of men in each 


| a. 


— — — — CH — — — 


— 


and, computing the companies at the com- 
mencement of a campaign, they may com- 
monly be reckoned at that number under 
arms. Yet, ſince the mufket is become the 
ſole weapon of the infantry, there has been no 


— 


have made but one body, which, it has been 
of battle, and is made to march and make its 


manzuvres as formerly a fingle diviſion did. 
The battalions often, at the end of the cam- 


p 2 - - edly 


never was much above or below ſix hundred, 


more any diſtinction in our battalions ; they 


thought, ought not to be ſeparated in order 


paign, have been reduced to the third part of 
the number of their men; and this undoubt- 
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edly is the reaſon, why it has been found of 
expedient to join the three colours, and place WE hci: 
them in the centre. But, in this diſpoſition, of 
they ſcarce ſerve at all the purpoſe they were and 
deſigned for; which 1s, that they ſhould be x or I 
point of view and rallying to the whole body the 
of men that owns them: for, {uppoling Our wit! 
battalions to have an hundred and fifty men mat 
in front, it often happens, in paſſing a wood, trea 
hedges or thickets, and even when a battalion mal 


fires much, that the ſoldiers, on the right 
and left, quite loſe hght of their colours: if 
they are broke, they know not on which fide 
to rally; if they are marching forward, they 
incline either to the right or the left, becauſe 
they know not how far diſtant they are from 
the colours, | ; 

On rallying a battalion, there is a neceſlity 
that thoſe of the right and left wait, till ſuch 
as are neareſt the centre be drawn up; becauſe 
the great diſtance that 1s between them and 
the colours, prevents their knowing at the firlt 
glance where their company is to form. he— 


ſides, it is very difficult that an hundred and 
fifty men ſo much extended without any in- 
terval, eſpecially when they muſt march cloſe, 
can move without floating. This obliges them 
to march very flow; and the bfttalions like- 
wiſe have too often ſeveral of their men prefl- 
ed out, and are thereby broke. There is no 
other remedy for preventing this accident than 


by halting; and, if this happens in preſence 


ol 
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of the enemy, the men run a great riſk of 
being beaten: the ſoldier finds himſelf out 
of his rank, and out of ſight of his officer, 
and can thereby much eaſter conceal himſelf, 
or run away. To avoid theſe inconveniencies, 
the cavalry are drawn up by ſquadrons, 
without which it would be impoſſible to 
march properly. The third part of this 
treatiſe will ſhew why I have been een to 


| make this digreſſion. 

0 

f 

. gh 

' PART: 

e . Fas 

. Of the Legion. 

h O obviate all thoſe errors and inconve- 
fe niencies I juſt have been ſpeaking of, 

d und in order to conſult the advantage of the 
t lrench infantry, and give it a more proper 


regulation than it has at preſent, it is abſo- 


d lutely requiſite to make uſe of inſtant and 
n- peedy remedies, that are eaſy and ſuitable to 
ſe, the genius of the nation, yet at the fame time 


ſuch as may produce an effect that will anſwer 
the end. Nothing is certainly more eaſy than 
© ts. Marſhal Saxe, in 1732, wrote a treatiſe 
no en war, in which he lays, © The Romans 
an WF conquered all nations, &c. as above, p. 33. 
ace “ 10. to the end of the page. As the buſineſs in 
hand 
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hand at preſent is to make an alteration in 
the infantry, M. Saxe propoſes to form it 
into legions. We have had ſuch in the time 
of Lewis XI.; and the military in France is 
ſo conſiderable, that their bodies of infantry 
ay very well ſupport the idea of that name: 
few other powers are in a condition to make 
ich oft heiss e ET 
Every legion, therefore, will conſiſt of four 
regiments, every regiment of four battalions, 
every battalion of four companies, and every 
company of four ſquads. Beſides this, every 
regiment will have one company of fifty foot- 
grenadiers, one troop of fifty horſe-grenadiers, 
and another company of fifty light- armed 
men. Each troop of horſe-grenadiers wil 
conſiſt of a captain, a lieutenant, a quarter- 
maſter, four brigadiers or ſerjeants, forty- four 
grenadiers, and a drum. All the other com- 
panies will likewiſe have a captain, a lieu- 
tenant, two ſerjeants, four corporals, four 
lance-corporals, forty grenadiers or fulileers, 
and a dram. Every battalion will have a 
commandant and an enſign; every regiment a 
colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, an adjutant and 
ſab-adjutant; and cach legion will have 4 
legionary general, or general of the legion, 
a legionary major, or major of the legion, 4 
chaplain, a ſurgeon, and a drum- major. 
The horſe-grenadiers will be armed and 
accoutred as dragoons are; the grenadiers and 
battalion-men in the manner they are nov | 
| an 


BY ON IRR 


and the light-armed men will have fowling- 
ieces, a bayonet, and a cartridge-box only. 

All the clothing of the legion will be uni- 
form, regulated in the manner as it {hall pleaſe 
his My ; and the expence will be defray- 


of the pay of the ſeveral ranks will be given 
hereafter. 

| From henceforth a legion will be in the 
place of a brigade, and be a perpetual one. It 
will ſubſiſt equally in time of peace and war, 


| to a brigade, It will encamp, march, and 
fight together, unleſs orders are given to the 
contrary. Nothing is more ſimple, nor more 
advantageous than its order, for facilitating 
any manzuvre; and though it be a body 
confilting of- more than four thouſand men, 
comprehending the officers, it will notwith- 
ſtanding be eaſier to move than a ſingle batta- 
lion. The natural way of each part being di 

vided into even numbers, will, of cent 
make it ſuſceptible of all forms and diſpoſi- 
tions. The method of commanding it is 
imple and uniform : An officer that has ſeen 
and commanded one, is able in like manner, 


UWAYS fight with advantage, let the ground be 
what it will, on account of the diſpoſition it 
can make, 31 the facility of changing it 10 
nantly, according as need ſhall require. It 
18 


el by the uſual fund or allowance. A detail 


and have ſeveral advantages evidently ſuperior 


to command all the others, and ſure to Be. 
an; underſtood by all of them. It will 


r 
IF 
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is mixed with infantry, and cavalry formed 
and drawn from the ſame infantry. and has 
as great attachment to it, as theſe two bodies 
hitherto have had con to each other, It 
is trained up to the firing and manceuvres of 
the infantry, and compoſed of old, brave, 
and known ſoldiers, whoſe age, wounds, and 
marches, render them ſomewhat unfit for be- 
| ing foot-ſoldiers. 

Another conſiderable advantage which a le- 
gion has over a brigade, is, that, on account 
of the latter being formed of regiments which 
oftentimes are entire ſtrangers to one another, 
they have much leſs confidence in each other; 
there being a variety and a difference in their 
methods of performing the ſervice, The ſame 
words do not ſignify the ſame things among 


them ; ; and it rarely happens, that the beat- T 
ings of the one are intelligible to the other, thou 
Sometimes they are of different nations, which well 
makes a good underſtanding betwixt them Wiſ* ch 
ſtill more difficult to be kept up. Beſides, whe! 
the regiments which compole the brigades ar will 
changed ſeveral times in a campaign; and 
thoſe regiments which are not the oldeſt in the for a 
brigades, are as often obliged to change their . 


method of ſervice. The brigadier, who com- 
monly looks upon any other regiments in the 
brigade beſides his own, as ſtrangers to him, 
doth very little, or ſcarce at all, meddle with 
what concerns the detail of tha ſer vice of 


e and, as I my lay, is their brigad 
only 


Know 
quent 
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knowledge that the corps and the chief have 
of each other, becomes at that time e 
prejudicial to the ſervice. | 

| ſet out with deſiring, that no body will 


ters; for it will be ſeen at the end, that the 
expence of the legions is leſs, by fome mil- 
lions, than that of a like Hümber of infantry 
on the footing it is kept at preſent, Without 
computing all the ſtaff-officers who are not 
obliged to go a-recruiting, all the others ſball 


ficknels, 

| The general of the legion will hive: twelve 
thouſand livres per annum, in time of war as 
well as peace: for it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
a chief of a corps to make a figure, and have 
wherewithal to live up to his dignity. This 
will render the ſervice more reſpectable in the 
eyes of foreigners, and be an agreeable object 
for all the military, Who henceforth are in a 


all times, be choſen from among the beſt lieu- 
nant-colonels of the infantry, without hav- 
ng regard either to regiments or ſeniority. 
e muſt be a man of experience, prudent, and 
known in the troops to be ſuch, and conſe- 
quently reſpected. He is to know the ſervice 
C Q es 


only during the day of action. Thus the little 


ſuffer himſelf to be prepoſſeſſed againſt the 


urge allowances I propoſe for a number of of- 


receive no pay during the time of their ab- 
ſence: nor thall any relief be allowed, unleſs 
it be in extraordinary caſes, and in caſe of 


way of aſpiring to it. He will now, and at 
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perfectly, and underſtand exactly the diſcipline 


and manceuvres of the infantry ; and, abox 
all, to have a talent for commanding. Sup- 
poſing that the King transforms the bunch 
and ſixty-two battalions he actually has in his 
{ervice, into legions, which will make out 
thirty legions, and ſomething above it; it js 
to be believed, that there will be found a ſuf. 
ficient number of good officers to be put at 
the head of the legions ; and that, for the fi- 
ture, the number of ſuch as are capable 9 
this dignity, will, without proportion, be {lll} 
greater than it is at preſent. 
Ihe general of a legion will have the ſame 
rank, and do. the ſame duty as a brigadier; 
hh rank will then be ſuppreſſed. Like 
him he will be promoted to a marechal dt 
camp, whenever the King thinks proper to 
advance him ; at which time he ſhall give up 
his legion. He will propoſe fit perſons for all 
ſuch poſts 1 in the ſtaff as become vacant, up to 
the major, lieutenant-colonel, commandant: of 
battalions, adjutants, and ſubadjutants, as long 
as he is at the head of his legion: and he 
{hall not abſent himſelf from it, unleſs for very 
good reaſons ; in which caſe he TAY obtain 
the King's leave for it. 

It is evident, that ſuch an officer, at the 
head of a corps, will perfectly know every per- 
ſon belonging to it. Having no other interel 
than that of the ſervice, and his fortune de- 


pending on none but the King and his caps 
city, 
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city, the court will be thoroughly informed of 
Al that ſhall bappen in the infantry, how the 
colonels and the other othcers apply to their 


which this general 1s to take care to cultivate 
and employ. Being reſpectable on account of 
his experience, ſervice, and the figure he 
makes, he naturally will be feared and eſteem- 
el; which are two things abſolutely neceſſary 
for a chief of a corps. | 


as is now done, from among thoſe young 
people who are deſigned by their birth for 
the command of regiments, and which may 
Ide continued to be fold ; except that, on ſup- 
poſing the whole French infantry was formed 
into chirty legions, the King might oblige the 
twenty-three new colonels he is to appoint te 
be pat at the head of the hundred and twenty 
tegiments, to pay each of them thirty thou- 


the youngeſt regiments of infantry ; and from 
hrres, which this would produce, and one 


he is to add thereto, all the colonels might be 
reimburſed whatever they have paid above 


all of them would then uniformly be reduced 


Way to preferment for young people of high 
birth, that are not very rich, and who 1t is 


duty, and of the different talents of each, 


The Colonel may be choſen in the manner 


fad livres, which is the ordinary price for 
the ſix hundred and ninety nine thouſand 


hundred and twenty or thirty thouſand livres 


hirty thouſand livres for their regiments, and 


to that price. This would likewiſe open a 


O02: proper 
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proper ſhould be advanced, upon finding 
that they have inclination and talents for it 


The colonels might continue to Propoſe fit 
perſons for replacing the vacant commiſhons che 
in their regiments, excepting all thoſe of the pole 
ſtaff. for! 
In this manner the W would be loſe 
very well eſtabliſhed, and the colonel always cer. 
preſerve a Proper authority in his regiment, be 
He would be in a fair way of learning his WW anc 
profeſlion, and aſking leſſons, and the advie Las 
of the general, who. naturally 1s the 1 the 
that 1s to give them; inſtead of being at a loſs, or 
as at preſent, from a wrong-placed pride, who or 
to addreſs himſelf to, (and ſometimes he con- 
ſults ſuch as have an intereſt! in deceiving him), col 
He would find in the ſame legion opportunity bri 
for emulation, on account of the other three an) 
colonels that ſerve along with him; inſtead mi: 
of being left, as he now 1s, to his own will BW wit 
alone, and every one, as I may ſay, ſtanding WW ſpe 
by himſelf at the head of his regiment, no Wi the 
example rouſes his zeal, nor awakens him from ha 
the common lethargy. By this means, 3 wh 
great misfortune in the infantry would fare the 
be avoided, which occafons the total loſs of WW tin 
fabordination, and draws after it all the other Wi Th 
military defects ; I mean, the ſeeing of chi- leg 
dren, juſt come out of college, at the bead WM - 
of corps, which, on account of their little Wi ob 
exnyerience, they are unable to command, and tai 
whole unbridled youth conſtantly prompt mi 


them 


* 
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mem to things abſolutely contrary to the 
military profeſſion. | 

The young colonels would always be das | 
the regulations and inſtruction of a complete 
ſoldier 3; who would moderate their paſſions, 
form their ideas on peinci, les they never could 
loſe Fght of, on their becoming general offi- 
cers; Peau theſe colonels muſt all at once 
be promoted to tne rank of marechals de camp, 


Javing 8 got a good tincture of the {ervice in 
or not they have the ga requiſite 


| jor greater commands. 17 
On the footing things are at preſent, a 


j colonel ſometimes 15 preferred. to the poſt of 
ty brigadier and marechal de camp, without ever 
e any body baving had an opportunity to exa- 
ad mine his talents to the bottom, and knowin 8 


with certainty What capacity he has. I avoid 


the ſelling of commiſſions, and others that 
have been made with reſpect to clothing, 


a WJ which in the legion could not happen ; 8 
ly the world knows, that ſeveral colonels, 
of 


tines paſt, have been accuſed of theſe high 

| The colonels will rank with one another; in the 

kelon, according to their ſeniority, (0 
General officers trained up in ſuch ſchools, 


tainly learn the art of commanding, and 
might be better inſtructed than they are at 
nt 


Preſe 


and never be made generals of legions. Thus, 


the infantry, it would be eaſy to ſee whether 


ſpeaking cr certain diſhonourable practices, as 


obeying thoſe rules given them, would cer- 
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preſent 3 in che cavalry and infantry; for there 
are colonels of infantry that become marechal; 
de camp, Who never have commanded for 
twenty-four hours, nor even ever made a body 
of fifty troopers go through their evolution. 
His pay will be three Rundred livres per month. 
The lieutenant-colonel will continue as ſuch, 
and be among the number of the hundred and 
twenty. The King at preſent will nominate 
to that dignity the hrit commanding officers 
of battalions of infantry: he will continue to 
aiilt the colonel in il his functions, and 
enjoy, in his abſence, the fame prerogatives ne 
has. For the future, the oldeſt commandant 
, of each reg: ment is to be preferred to tha 
rank. There 16 n0 doubt, but that a heute- 
nant-colonel, ho bas a view of being pre- 
ferred to the rank cf general of a legion, and 
knows that his fortune d Pends not on the 
caprice of private perlons, yet that he cannot 
come to the rank, unleis his good ſerxice is 
certified to the ung by. the colonels of the 
legion as weil as tue general; I ſay, there is 
no > doubt! but that ſuch a Leutenant-colonel will 
lacrifice every thing for obtaining that rank, 
and ſolely apply nis mind to the Giicharge of 
his duty. He will not affect being in a bad 
ſtate of health, nor neglect his profeſſion, in 
order to obtain a king's ; licutenancy, provided 
he finds himſelf fit to be preferred to a legion, 
And I am certain, that every heutenant-co:0- 
nel, who then would aſk preferment, 1 60 
ave 
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have his demand granted; for he would not 
make it but with very gocd reaſon. His pay 
vill be two hundred and fifty livres Per month. 
This is enough to make him live comfortably. 
The commanders of batiaiions will like 
wiſe keep their commiſſions; and, in order to 
increaſe their number to four kendred and 
Cl cighty, the King might, without having re- 
gard to ſeniority, chuſe che reſt from among 
the captains of intantry, on their being pro- 
poled as above- mentioned. Theſe commifſions, 
for the future, will be filled up by chuſing 
ſuch as have moſt applied themſelves to the 
ſervice. They are to have two hundred livres 
ber month, Which will enable them to Eve in 
Ja genteel manner. This rank will Offer the firſt 
opportunity tor diſcerning better the talents of 
an officer, who, not having any longer a 
company af his own, will entirely give himſelf 
up to his duty and the diſcipline. On his: 
coming to that rank, he will likewiſe be in a 
condition, on account of his age and func- 
tions, to inſtruct and apply kinfelt more in 
whatever concerns the buſineſs of the ſoldier. 
beldes, it is certain, that, taking from the 
[colonels, heutenant-colonels, and command 
ants of battalions, the enjoying of companies, 
they will be made to give themſelves entirely 
up to the ſervice; they will be delivered from 
al complaiſance or intereſt, which oftentimes 
eauſes them to treſpaſs againſt diſcipline, and 
axes them act with reſpe to it, as our good 


niajurs 


| nts. 8 41 * 


commandants of battalions, lieutenant-colo- 
forward, the mer of the legion will be ta. 
ken, whoſe Employ ment will be the ſame zz 
that of a brig de-wojor; which laſt commiſ. 
ion, on acchnnt of the former, will be entire 
ly ſuppretied. An allowance of ſix thouſand 


appear a conſiderable one, but his employ- 


to keep horſes ſuitable to his rank, and con- 


garriſon to another, whenever the legion i 


praiſed, under the colour of ſaving the ex 
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majors act at preſent. From among theſ 


nels, and even adjutants and captains, hen. 


livres is propoſed to be given him. This wil 


ment is not leis ſo: there is a neceſſity of his 
being in a condition, even in time of peace, 


venient for his employment, and that he may 
always be kept in readineſs, and habituated t 
command on horſeback. Moreover, he vil 
oftentimes be obliged to go about from one 


ſeparated; and it is fit he-ſhould be no more: 
penſioner of the captain's, as the ſame is nov 


pences of ſecretaries and others. In {hort, [WM F, 
thought it a matter of importance to mat il 
this employment deſirable, Which requires ere 
much pains and abilities. Beſides, there wil Fir 
be no more than thirty of them in the infa: non 
try; and it is to be hoped, that at preſent 2 que 
ſufficient number of officers will be found c- v 
pable of being intruſted therewith, and the. 
in proceſs of time, many more, in mud ub. 
larger proportion, will qualify themſelves fa tar 
this employment. To this time the major 


3 „ acl utants 


adjutants, and ſub-adjutants, have been, as I 


important and fatiguing duties of the ſervice; 
nevertheleſs, their allowances have been very 
infignificant in time of peace, and ſtill more 
ſo in time of war; which makes it impoſſible 
for many officers, that would be very fit for 
this employment, to apply to it.— The ad- 


I jutants Will remain ſuch, and do the ſame 
h duties they do now. They will have an al- 
118 | | 


lowance of eighteen hundred livres each; by 


preferred to the majority of a legion, they 
will not ſeek to quit their commiſſion for a 


company, but ſtick cloſe to their duty; which 


W vin become more agreeable to them to exe- 
ne i cute ; becauſe, inſtead of being conſtantly 


| contradicted in their functions, as they are at 
| preſent, they will find themſelves ſupported 


As for the ſub-adjutants, that poſt will be 
filled up by ſuch enſigns and lieutenants as 


1 . „ . | APRN | rn Was Gag ” 
I will be choſen for this new commiſſion; which 
5 1 even at this time is executed by them, but 
wil 


without any allowance, and is the occaſion that 
none apply themſelves to it, and that fre- 


i guent change is made in the perſons that take 
| 5 ſit upon them.—— They will have ſixty livres 
? per month. With ſuch majors, adjutants, and 
* Pub-adjutants, we may be ſure, that the mi- 
u ary laws will be equally and uniformly ob- 
* pcrved in every corps; becauſe theſe officers are 


may ſay ſo, ſolely charged with all the moſt 


means of which, and having a view of being 


and countenanced by the general of the legion. 


Rr the 
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the life of Alkipline; and will depend more on 
the general of the legion than the colonel, 
As to what relates to the captains, lieute- 
nants, and enſigns, they will remain ſuch az 
they are at preſent, nad do the ſame duty, The 
condition of a captain in the legion is better 
than it has been hitherto, conſidering the lef- 
ſening of their ordinary expences, the augmen- 
tation of the gratification-money, and that 
which is given for bringing recruits to the 
corps. In ſhort, all the officers will have where 
withal to live up to their ranks; but theſe 
views are the only means that can make them 
ſtick to their profeſſion. Beſides, it is certain, 
that, as they are a little more eaſy with regard 
to their allowances, they will not ſacrifice to a 
| baſe lucre that duty, which now becomes of 
much greater importance to them. 
As for the ſoldiers, it is known, that they: are 
uſt ſach as they are made to be, and certainly 
they will be good ſoldiers. The captain will 
have it in his power to, keep up his company; 
and fo many people will be concerned in bau- 
ing an eye upon it, that it will be impoflibke 
for him to be wanting in it in the leaſt point. 
The light- armed men muſt always be cho- 
ſen 7g the common companies of battalion- 
men; they ought to be young, alert, well 
limbed, ſtout, and well-exercifed in firing. 
"Theſe men will be of great ſervice in the Cay 
of battle, and for all enterpriſes that require a 


quick md briſk execution. Their copay 
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muſt only have a brevet as lieutenant, and not 


| the head of his company of light-armed 
men. 


of all thoſe brave ſoldiers that are known as 


afoot, either through infirmities or wounds 
received. They are likewiſe to be taken from 


| ficers from the regiment, with approbation of 
the colonel. This troop will be of great uſe, 

not only in giving to all the officers of the 
legion an idea of the ſervice of the cavalry, 
but ſerve as detachments, where there is nced 
of light troops, that can be depended upon. 
| Bclides, this troop mult always be complete, 
and can march upon eccaiion where neceſſity 
| requires only a ſmall body. of cavalry, But, 
above all, in the day of a general action, it 


captain wall have the ſame allowance as a 
captain of dragoons has now; and thus he 
Will be very well for a captain gf Aa regiment 
of foot. The number of grenadiers on foot 
will be leſs than they are now, and will be at 
leaſt as good. I. hope the light-armed men 
will rye to ſpare them a little conſidering, 

that nowa-days a general officer can [cafes 
R T 2 make 


be. preferred to a company in the battalion, 
till after his having diſtinguithed himſelf at 


The horſe-grenadiers are to be compoſed 


ſuch, and are no more in a condition to ſerve 


the companies of the battalion, and their of- 


will be infinitely uſeful, and I do believe it in 
ſuch a moment capable of deciding the fate 
of a battle, as will be ſhewn hereafter. ne 
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make a ſtep unleſs he has a, convoy along with 


him, nor take a walk, where grenadiers are al 
not ordered to march and attend him, with- Wl to 
out being of any ſervice. By means of the m 
light-armed men they will be delivered from 
theſe unſerviceable fatigues, and we ſhall pre- tr 
ſerve people that are only for occaſions of ki 
importance, and where there is a neceſſity for lie 
men of known bravery and ſteadineſs. Thus he 
they will become {till more ſerviceable than m. 
they are at preſent. Their captain will be he ſa 
that has ſerved the longeſt of any in the regi- ci 
ment; and by his rank he will naturally be co 
of an age ſufficient to ſerve ſtill better un Wn 
the moſt part of thoſe now-a-days, who are m. 
at the head of a og wer 60 co 
na 
ut 
„ WI 
P R T I. fg 
N in 
of this Appcintment of the Legion, 8 
Net 
\ Frogs I determine the order in which a 5 
body of men are to march, form, make i 
their manceuvres, fight, and encamp, it is m 
neceſſary to examine the nature of their arms, “ 
and how they are compoſed; to conſider | 
which is the chief uſe they may moſt com- * 
monly and uſefully be employed in; to give it, it, 5 


agrecable to this, a convenient and 2dvan- | 
Cr | tageous 
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all the principles of that order in which it is 
to fight, form itſelf, make its maneuvret, 
march, and encamp. 

The legion is a light body, mixed of infan- 
try and light horſe. The ae 1s Of tW- o 
kinds, one part heavy, the other light. | bes 


head. The common intantry is that which 
makes out the principal part, and, as I may 


eight hundred grenadiers and ſoldiers it 15 
compoſed of, there are three thouſand two 
hundred ſoldiers, armed and accoutred in the 
manner as thoſe of our regiments, It is in 
conſequence of this number, and the fort or 
nature of the infantry that compoſes the le- 
gion, that it muſt be looked upon as a corps, 
whoſe principal deſtination ought to be to 


fight in line. It will doubtleſs be made uſe of 


CD — CD 


but theſe are ſubſequent ones, and of leſs 
importance than the former. Fr is therefore 
needful to find out the beſt diſpoſition in which 
it can be put for fighting in line, and to lay 


2 

te down to theſe different armed troops the 
method to ſupport and aſſiſt each other reci- 
ns procally. 

der have ſaid above, at the end of the firſt 
A part of this treatiſ ſe, and [ believe have proved 
ic, , chat the order in which our battalions, at 
in- preſent are drawn up, is bad, and contrary to 
095 | all 


tageous diſpoſition ; and from thence to draw 


lieve one may expreſs one's ſelf thus on this 


ſay, the whole legion; for, of three thouſand 


in the line of battle to ſeveral other purpoſes; 


* 
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all good principles. Their great extent ren- 


ders it difficult for them to move, and ex- 
tremely liable to floating, diforder, and con- 


fuſion, Our troops having then frequently 
to do with others, whoſe fire is very formi- 
dable, to make ours correſpondent with theirs, 


we have thought proper to adopt the fame 


method as foreigners, Whether this is a Tight 
or a wrong way, I thall not determine here. 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that we intended by this 
means to have our fire as briſk as that of the 
enemy. Therefore, it will be proper to ac- 
cuſtom them to be drawn up four deep, as we 
ordinarily do, in order to avoid that f{ooting, 
and ſlowneſs of motion, which thin and ex- 
ended corps are liable to. The four battalions | 
of which a regiment will conſiſt, will each be at 


the diſtance of twenty feet from one another, 


and the diſtance between each regiment will 
always be double. Whatever motion a bat- 
talion makes, or whatever ground it meets 
with, nay, let any accident whatſoever happen 
to it, all this, by means of theſe intervals, 


will LE little or no influence over the relt of 


the regiment or of the legion; and, as the in- 
tervals are very ſmall, they will Rill draw the 
ſame aſſiſtance and defence from each other: 


for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the battalons 


of the enemy will venture to break tlhiemſelves 
to get between two battalions, the diſtance 


being too ſmall. The troop of horſe will be 


divided into two, each diviſion conſiſting of 
ty end) 
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twenty-four grenadiers in two ranks; one of 
which will be placed at the diſtance of fifty 
paces in the rear, covering the interval of the 
tuo battalions on the right; the other, at the 
ſame diſtance, covering that of the two bat- 
lions on the left; and all the company of 
foot-grenadiers covering the interval in the 
centre of the regiment, This diſpoſition will 
be of prodigious advantage in an engagement. 
The legion, being chiefly a body of infantry, 
will commune be drawn up oppoſite to the in- 
fantry of the enemy. It will be more uſeful, 
and preferable 1 in that caſe, that the grenadiers, 
who are choice men, experienced and of 
known bravery, be placed beyond the reach 
of the enemy, who ſometimes fire before the 
engagement begins; and as they would not be 
of greater uſe than the common battalion- 
men, (the horſe grenadiers would be of leſs 
ſervice), if they were drawn up in the line, it 
15 for that reaſon propoſed, to place them at 
ity paces diſtance, in the rear of the batta- 
kons, Another advantage that will ariſe from 
this diſpofition is, that che men in the batta- 
lons ſeeing behind them, and within their 
reach, three parties of their comrades, on 
whoſe ſteadineſs and intrepidity they can rely, 
and which oftentimes they have been witneſſes 
of, will be ſatisfied, that they will be well ſup- 
ported; and that, in caſe of neceſſity their 
retreat is ſure ; and therefore will Acht with 
much greater reſolution. "THEF like wille know, 
that 
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that theſe grenadiers, who look upon the le- 
ion as their native country, and upon them- 
ee as having the honour of it to kecp up, 
will not ſuffer, without puniſhment, any ſol- 
dier to take 0 flight, but make him repent 
his cowardice, at the expence of his life. Thus, 
We {hall have a method almoſt certain, of 
keeping the men up in their ranks, in the fac 
of the enemy, without poſting in the rear of 
the battalions ſuch e a great number of officers, 
who commonly are of no ſervice; becauſe they 
being on foot, and fewer in number than the 
deſerte ers, inſtead of ſtopping, them, are them- 
ſelves carried away, without being able to 
withſtand their impetuoſity. 
By this method of retrenching part of our 
officers, we {hall, notwithſtanding this dimi- 
nution, follow that univerſally-received maxim 
in France, viz, That the valour and goodnels 
of our infantry depends upon the great num- 
ber of officers that are at the head of our bat- 
talions, as it is only there that we make uſe 
of them; for, in our detachments, we ner 
order more than two officers to fifty men. Ac- 
cording to our diſpoſition, we need put but 
few in the rear of the legion, and at leaſt as 
great a number in the front-rank as we do dt 
preſent. As for the light- armed men, I fup 
poſe that they will have proper arms, and be 
thoroughly exerciſed to fire well, and to lead 
briſkly. When the legion is drawn u p in ordero 


battle, they will poſt themſelves a hundred : 1 
#4: "1 
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:- Wh fifty or two hundred paces in the front, in 
* hedges, houſes, thickets, and in all other places 
p, Wl that ſhall be found proper to poſt them in, ſo 
l- zz to be within reach of firing on the enemy. 
nt It will be impoſſible for battalions that are ex- 
Is, poled to their hre, to ſtand it long without be- 
of ing prodigiouſly incommoded; and in that 
ce caſe, they have no other courſe to take, than 
of Wl to retire or advance: for ihould they ſend any 
rs, Wl party of horſe to diſlodge them, they muſt en- 
f counter a ſhower of mutket-balls from them 
the and the legion, which will force them to fall 


back upon their own infantry with precipita- 


to WM tion. If the enemy retires, the light- armed 
men immediately advance upon them. 
our Thus the enemy will be in a very dan- 
mi- WM gerous fituation, the event of which the 
um Wl circumſtances of time and place muſt decide. 
nes Their only means to get rid of the light- 
m- armed men, will, on the contrary, be to 
hat- march up to them, provided the artillery doth 
vie little execution, and the fire of the battalions 
ever do not carry ſo far, nor ſo juſt as theirs, 
Ac hey will in that caſe receive, upon their 
but march, an incredible fire from the light armed 
{t amen; which they will continue, retreating at 
0 the fame time, and rallying in the rear, or in 
fuß- che intervals of the battalions. Hereupon the 
d be battle begins; and if the legion is forced to 
load ewe way, its retreat is covered by the foot 
ler oi and horſe grenadiers; who, ſhould the enemy 


be diſordered by the charge, (which very often 
5 nes | happens 
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happens in ſuch caſes), may alter the face ol co! 
affairs in a moment, and gain a completer yic. Wl ra! 
tory. For it is impotlible, that a body of f 
melt that are a little in diſorder, and find gre 
themſelves attacked by an ex cellent cavalryf ral 
and good infantry, can rally o quickly as wee 
withſtand the ſhock. And it is certain, that v0 
this reaſon obliges the enemy not to diſperſe ha\ 
and to advance gently; by which means the ord 
infantry of the legion can rally with greater e. 
Meinen 1 
Anon the contrary, the legion overturns pri 
the enemy's infantry, the light-armed men, ord 
and the foot and horſe grenadiers, advand ad\ 
immediately through the intervals, and it mutt fg. 
be irreparably loſt: the defeat is total, witb- le. 
out there being any neceſſity for the lein 
to change the leaſt ching in its order of batte, tak 
'or of putting itſelf in any diforder whatever, or 
There is likewiſe no doubt, but that, V le 
means of the light-armed men being poſted mn che 
the front, the whole army may march anda 
move quietly behind them, without the en-. 
my being able to diſcover its motions: fe 
the continual and well-adapted fire they wil e 
be accuſtomed to make, will cert tainly keep bl ch 
the moſt prying, let them be ever fo bod 
and the foldiers, being taken up with oblery- 
ing them making their maneuvres and firing, i: 
will not be able to diſtinguiſh rhe procceding act 
nor Voices of the enemy, and on that at i 
15; ic 


count 
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count be the more quiet and fleady in their 
ranks. | 


The legion, thus liſpoſed, will have al 


— 3 


of 
ind reater advantages, which the legionary gene- 
liyf ral will know how to make proper uſe of, 
> to according as occaſion ſhall require, and which 


would be too tedious to relate here. What 1 
have been ſaying ſuthciently determines the 
order in which it ſhould form, aeg make 
ManzuUres, and fight. . 
| I am of opinion, that there are certain 
principles for drawing up a body of men in 
order of battle, and putting them in the moi: 
advantageous order for the uſe they are de- 
figned, and that it is neceſſary they and 
never be departed from. 

In the firſt place, Great care ought to be 
taken, that the commanding officer of each 
corps or body of men, be eaſily ſcen and 


U heard, and = he may be able to obſerve 
4 in the ſmalleſt motions the othcers and ſoldiers 
and make that are under his command. 


| Secondly, That the ſubaltern officers be 
equally. diſtributed every where, and that 
there always be ſome of them in every place 


wil 

p al here they can be uſeful, in all motions or 
010, erolutions that the corps performs. 

fowl Thirdly, That thoſe men that meſs and 
ring encamp together, be drawn up together in 
dinge action; becauſe, being thereby more intimate, 


and more cloſely connected with one another, 
there will be a greater inducement for SY 


812 to 
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to ſupport and aſſiſt each other reciprocally 
Beſides, they will be more afraid of incurring 
the reproaches and ſlurs that would always be 
againſt them, ſhould they behave improperh. 
Fourthly, That all the ſoldiers be drawn up 
in ſuch a manner as to enable them readily tg 
know again their rank and file, on purpoſe 
that they may, with more expedition, he 
formed again in order of battle, in caſe any 
accident ſhould cauſe a diforder. 
In the fifth place, That they be within 
proper diſtance, ſo as to be always under the 
eve of the reſpective commanding officers; 
becaule they mult have a greater confidence in 
them, as their good or bad qualifications are 
more known to them, than the others; and 
as their actions will be by them more ſeverely 
puniſhed, or more certainly rewarded, 
In the ſixth place, That each body of men 
be divided in ſuch a manner, and its diviſions 
ſo diſtinctly marked, that it may be. eaſy for 
the firſt officer, that {hail have a right to com- 
mand the corps, to know them, to diftingwh 
them, and put them into motion. 
In the ſeventh place, The beſt and-moſt ex- 
perienced ſoldiers mult be poſted in the moi 
dangerous places, as in the front-ranks and 
flanks, which commonly are the leaſt covered, 
and more expoſed than the reſt of the battalon, 
and are oftentunes the firſt that are unſteady, 
and that begin the diſorder. 


In 
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ly, In ſhort, That the order in which a bady | 

ns of men is drawn up, mult be fixed; and as | 
be lttle altered as pofſible, in order ha: every bi 
ly, body may be the better inſtructed in the dif- 3 
up erent motions they have to make according 0 
to to the different circumſtances. In conſequence | | | 
ole Wot all theſe principles, I give here the order bl 
be in which! it is propoſed a legion is to be drawn il 


up. FA 3 | il 

The cuſtom of calling troops, be het le- jj 
gions, regiments, or companies, after the names 
of provinces, or commanding officers, ought. 


rs ; Joo be abolithed, it being lubject to change; 
in hereby, after a certain time, it can no more 
are be diſcovered in hiſtory, which were the tr COPS: 
and that ſignalized themſelves by memorable ac- 


tions, and thus there will be one motive lets 
for emulation. It is more ſimple and conveni- 
ent to name the legions, regiments, battalions, 
and even the companies, by the „rt, the 
cond, the third, He. and I ſhall henceforth 
only make uſe of theſe terms. 
The thirtieth legion will, in time to come, 
be as much known in hiſtory as the firſt; and 
we thall eaſily call to mind its actions, as ſoon 


nol Nas we ſee or hear it named. It muſt be allowed, 
and that there is ſomething noble and more grand 
rech Nin this limphcity, than m the cuſtom now 
em prevailing, of uſing particular names. 


The firit regiment of the legion will take 
poſt on the right, tne ſecond on the left, the 
turd on the right, and the fourth on the 

e left, 
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left, as the ſame is now practiſed in poſting 
regiments } in brigades. The battalions of the 
ſame regiment will take rank in the ſam 
manner among themſelves, the companies gf 
the ſame battalion likewiſe fo. and the {quads of 
the ſame company in like manner; by which 
means one may at the firſt view know where 
the third ſquad of the firſt company of the 
ſecond battalion of the fourth regiment is 
poſted, and ſo for the reſt. This 15 much 
more caſy to be recollected than particular 
names, which may have a likeneſs to one 
another, or are difficult to be remembered, fu 
leſs pronounced; and it is likewiſe infiniteh 
more commodious for him that command; 
as well as the ſoldier. 
Whenever a legion is drawn up. in order of 
battle, the legionary general (the general of 
the legion) and the mayor polt themſelves ad- 
vanced fartheſt in front, before the interval of 
the centre; the colonel advanced before tie 
interval of the two battalions on the right ot 
his regiment, and the adjutant near him; the 
Keutenant-colonel advanced before the intern 
of the two battalions on the left, and the ſub- 
adjutant near him. If they are the regiments 
on the left, the colonel will be on the left, aul 
the lieurenant-colonel on the right. The com- 
mandant of the battalion takes his poſt ad- 
- vanced before the centre of his bat fl a the 
captain of every company on the right or Et 


of the front-rank of his company, according 
15 
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ng it is poſted on the right or left; the lieu- 
the 


tenant on the other ſide of the captain, on 
the left of the rear-rank of the company; 


of ercepting the lieutenant of the fourth compa- 
ser, who poſts himſelf on the right of the 
Ich 


ſecond rank, and the colours will be his file- 


need, take them or detend them. The firſt 
ſerjeants of the two firſt companies will be on 
the right or left of the rear-rank behind their 


ular captains, 1N order to be at hand to receive 
pe their orders, or ſee them executed. The two 
far 


others will be on the left or right of the third 


iy rank of their company before their lieutenant, 
nds, for the ſame reaſon as the two firſt; the firſt 


on the right or left of the ſecond rank of 
heir companies behind their captain ; which 
will make a file of officers and ſerjeants be- 
tween the firſt, third, ſecond, and fourth 
companies, as may be ſeen by the plan here- 
nto annexed, 5 8 


rr be placed on the right of the third rank of his 

fub- ompany, behind his lieutenant; the ſecond 
nen ſggerjeant of the third company behind him in 
audit rear-rank; and the lieutenant behind him, 
co Put of the ranks. By this means, in caſe the 

t ab battalion is obliged to march by the rear, there 
| 1 ill be an officer advanced before the centre, 
T 1 


Ivo others in the front-rank, and ſerjcants on 
be flanks, for conducting them. N 
1 For 


fader. The lieutenant may thus, in caſe of 


ſerjeants of the two other companies will be 


Ihe laſt ſerjeant of the fourth company will 
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For the particular diſpoſition of the iquads, 
the corporais will all be in the tront-rank, and 
the lance-corporals i in the rear-rank, The ten 
private ſoldiers will be thus divided; the tyy 
firft in the ſecond and third rank, the ty 
following in the front-rank, the two next in 
_ ae rear-rank, the two after them in the 
ſecond, and the laſt two in the third rank. 
This is a detail of the whole order in which 
a legion 1s to be drawn up. I take it to he 
tounded on principles which ought to deter- 
mine and fix it. There will always be a pi. 
quet ordered by each regiment, but the off. 
cers and private men will join their compa- 
nies till they are called upon for that duty; 
for, in caſe there ſhould be neceility for a bo- 
4 of fifty men to march without loſs of time 
it is to be ſuppoſed it would be tor ſome & 
pedition, on which the hght-armed men 0 
 toot-grenadiers might be ſent. There 1s a 
ways "plenty of time, unleſs there be a ver 
urgent neceſſity, to order the piquet from tic 
ranks, As for the foot-grenadiers, they wi 
be drawn up in the ſame manner as the vat 
talion- men are, and the horſe-grenadiers wil 
abe in two ranks: for, as they will ſeldom hai 
to withſtand the cavalry, but are deſigned i 
fall upon the infantry on its giving way, the 
will throw themſelves more readily amy 
them, and get ſooner round them, by bein 
an two ranks, than if they were in threed 


more. The captain and the quarter- =Y 
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place themſelves at the head of that half of 
[the troop that is on the right, and the lieute- 
nant at that of the other half on the left. The 
drums will be placed upon the flanks of the 
to battalions, two on each flank, " 
+ ib Lthall not ſpeak here of the marches, re- 
te views, parades, nor evolutions. I will only 
. mention, that it appears eſſential to me, in 
hich {every particular, and at all times, to keep to 
0 del che fame order in which the troops are to fight; 
tert, becauſe the changing of it is of no n lan- 
p- ver of ſervice; ſecondly, it is much more eaſy, 
of-{chicly for young oihcers or new-raited fol- 
pa dirs, to know again their places in caſe of 
ur; order, or on rallying, if they are never uled 
1 bio any other but them. Beſides, it is dangerous 
tine to ihew them any thing that 1s uſeleſs in war, 
e {becauſe after a long peace they know notliing 
en but that, and will make a practice of it. 
is „ eence it is that we have ſuch a great number 
ver f corps that are good for little elſe but re- 
n M iews and parades; - and which nevertheleſs are 
v wil rade uſe of in the day of action. 
e hat As for the front of the camp, its extent is 
s wü red by the ground a legion, formed in order 
1 haf battle, takes up. I believe this to be the 
ned only rule Which ought to be followed, in 
arking out the particular camp of a body of 
en, becauſe it is to be ſuppoſed that they 
ay be attacked there, and have occaſion to 
form and fight at the head of cheir camp, and 
Iherefore that it would be dangerous for them, 


1 ſhould 


and 
den 
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and I cannot well underſtand, for what rex 


allowed tor the front of the camp of a batt 


ſhould they be either too much crowded, r 
too much extended on their ground. It is on 
this account very eſſential, to kave regard v 
the decreaſe of the troops in a campaign, in 
order to contract their camp; which may b 
done by making the double ſtreets narroy 

when their depth 1s well proportioned to U the 
extent of the front, In my opinion, there i; 
not ſufficient attention paid to this article; 


{on one hundred and ten paces are commonly 


lion, including therein its interval. The Hot 
ground a ſingle man takes up in order of ni. 
battle, is uſually about two feet; and, schi 
our propoſed battahons have fifty-three men ftr. 
in front, each ought to have an extent of one for 
hundred and fix feet, every ſmall interval Neon 
twenty feet, as I have already obſerved, and h 
every great one forty; which will make one i 
thoutand fix hundred and ninety-fix fect tor Hot 
the ſixteen battalions, two hundred and forty Wor 
for the twelve ſmall intervals, one hundred t 
and ſixty for the four great ones, including 
that on the left of the legion; in all, two I 
thouſand and ninety-fix feet for the whole or 
Pace computing from the right of che legion Wi © 
to the right of the next that) joins it; which $ 
ought to be the extent of the front of is Wor 


camp. As the regiments are entirely alike, it 
will be fufſicient to point out the camp of a 


ſingle one. 1 he company. of the grenad:! - 
Þ will 
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will encamp alone on the right of the regiment, 


Or 
on WY is is now practiſed ; the company of light- 
WM armed men will encamp in the fame manner 


on the left, the firſt battalion on the right, 

the ſecond on the left; and the companies will 
all encamp, juſt as they are placed in the order 
of battle; obſerving likewiſe, that, in the re- 
giments and battalions on the left, thie left will 
always be the poſt of honour. The companies 
of battalion-men will encamp two and two, 
with the rear of their tents towards each 
other ; which, with the detached companies 
of grenadiers and light-armed men, will form 
Wnine double ſtreets; each of Which will be 
thirty-fix feet wide, and ſix feet more to the 
ſtreet in the centre: ſeven feet will be allowed 
for the pitching of the tents of each detached 
company, and fixty feet for the great interval; 
which makes, 
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For nine double ſtreets, . 
For eight ſpaces of ground for pitching 
the tents of ſixteen companies, en- 
camping two and two, with their 

rears or boots towards each omer, 120 
For the two detached companies, en- 
camping with the boots of their tents 

| facing each other, — „ 
or the great interval, 5 T-ih antes 60 


i . 
oO: Total of a regiment, = 524 

dies | | 
will And of a legion, 2 2096 


t 2 which 
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which is preciſely the ground it takes up in 
order of battle. 

The company of horſe- grenadiers Will en- 
camp, and form one double {treet, ten pace 
behind the kitchens in the rear of the Centre 
of the regiment : it will be forty-two fe 
wide, from one horſe to the other, and twen- 
ty-five paces deep; by means of which they 
will be able to form in the rear of the centre 
of the regiment, when they take their arms, 
The kitchens will be next to thoſe of the 
ſoldiers ; the officers tents in the rear and 


be placed 3 in the ordinary manner. 

By this diſpoſition, a legion will take up, 

from the right to the left, two thouſand and 
ninety-ſix feet and fix battalions, at the rate 
of two hundred and ſeventy feet each, and 
fixty for their interval, as is given tem i 
nant; will occupy but one thouſand nine 
hundred and eighty feet, though they are more 
numerous in ſerjeants, grenadiers, ſoldiers, 
and drums, by two hundred and forty men. 
If there is a neceſſity to out flank the ene- 
my's battalions, the intervals are only to be 
enlarged *, which is a maneuvre great batta- 
lions cannot make in preſence of the enemy: 
the troops of horſe may alſo be detached to 
haraſs the enemy on their flanks; which i 
impoſſible to be done with the infantry on tie 
ane it is at preſent. 


* Ses Plate XII. Fig: 41. 
Lafily 
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| Laſtly, Great advantages may be drawn 


in 

from theſe maneuvres, and ſeveral others. 
en- 
aces 
ntre P A R ys IV. 
feet . 
*. lok the Formation and Expence of the 
tre Legions. 
INS, | 
the Th 1. „ | 
and r Said, in the beginning of the ſecond part 
wil | of this treatiſe, that it is neceſſary to look 

out for eaſy and ready methods, agreeable to , 
up, che genius of the nation, and that will at the 
and ame time have the effect required. 
rate I think I have proved, that the legion 
and bas theſe qualities. It remains for me to 
m at Whew the facility and quickneſs with which 
nine Wit may be formed, and that the changing our 
more regiments into legions may be caſily executed, 
lier, during the ſhort interval between the end of 
100, iſti's campaign and the beginning of the next. 
ene. hat will be ſtill more ſurpriſing, is, that the 
to be ing will fave confiderably in the peer his 
hatta french infantry coſt him. 
emp: As it is to be ſuppoſed, that the King, in 
ed to che preſent circumſtances, will increaſe his 
ch army rather than leſſen it; I ſhall give a plan 
n tx Wo! the change that is to be made of our hun- 


red and ſixty-two battalions into thirty le- 
[5100s ; which very nearly makes out the fame 
8 


AR 
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almoſt equivalent to the number of horſe-gre- 
nadiers. 

and of ſuch as now ſubſi 
King, by this new diſpoſition, will have anop- 


our hundred and ſixty-two batralions, making 
out in all but 110,979, and the thirty legions 


our companies of battalion- men two men each, 


I—ů —-—̃ —ä— — iᷣ— 0 :tñ]4.ꝑ; ÜÜi WAA — — In en vs. 


quantity of infantry, and an augmentation 


It ſeems to me, that the cleareſt way of fe- 
preſenting to one's ſelf the plan, will be, by 
drawing up a ſtate of all the different com- 
miſſions and ranks that will be in the leglons, 

it in our regiment 
By this means, it will be ſeen at the firſt ſiglt, 
how great the number of favours is, which the 


portunit / to dipole of, and how many men, 
what kind and rank, the augmentation will 
conſiſt of. I 

It will be feen, by the annexed plan, that 


being 116, 190 men ſtrong, by augmenting 


our regiments would have the number for form- 


We 
ing our legions, wanting only thirty- fix men; 1 
which may be looked upon as ſuikcient ant. 
equivalent. As for the officers, though i} 
ſeems that three hundred and fifty- five mult beWh « 
reduced, this reform ought to be regarded sn! 
none at all, becauſe it will naturally take place, Du 

by not filling up the vacant commiſſions at tee 
end of the campaign. Four hundred and iin 
twenty four captains will be promoted ben 
higher ranks, and one hundred and fixty-icve 
lieutenants appointed to vacant companies; 
by which means, about the tenth part of e 


Once 
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officers that are now in the King's ſervice will a 
advance one ſtep. 

There are required, for making up each 
legion, (ſuppoſing an augmentation was made 
of two men per company), five battalions and 
mo fifchs of another, which may be eſtimated 

t fix companies *, eighteen battalio on- men, 
nd eighteen grenadiers. The laſt legion will 
recruit thirty i men more than the other, to 
make up the complement. If, at the lande 


00 Whine, the King ihouid ap prove and order this 
Ky deln to be put in execution, it would be 
will ply, and very neceſſary, tO gi e in, before the 
nonth of December, a circumſtantial plan of 
tat Wi - meaſures that ought to be taken for this 
king ütpolition, and which on ght to be relative to 
10% We actual poſition of the troops on the fron- 
101 Wſhers ; inſomuch that every thing may be 
CA ppicerted, and diſpoſed for the filling up. of all 
or” Wife commiſſions before the 1ſt of Decemt ber, 
auß ge dinances be given out during the firſt ff 
© and en days of that month, and the whole chan ge 
ga Bk > executed on the 1ſt of January 1745. If 
all vB mould pleaſe the King to make a more 
od 0 Wil erable augmentation in the troops, this 
F<" Would not be any more difficult to be brought 
at the Pour, They muſt begin, b 5 cauſing the cap- 
| and Ins of the battalions recruit the number of 
e Y = inet ſhould be neceſlary to augment che 
-ſexen 
anies; K 1744, the battalions conſiſted of 17 companies, 978. 16 
c wes of fuſtleers, at 40 men euch, and one company of gre- 
of we bes at 45. TY 
once 


infantry; 


IN j WF; 
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for the general adminiſtration, there is not ont 
clerk in the war-office, that is charged with 
this branch, let him be ever ſo underſtanding, 


is almoſt impoſſible the preſent ſervice can be 
without ſuch perplexities, By this new regu- 
lation, matters will become infinitely more 
clear and better ſettled, the adminiſtration and 


| choſe reaſons that engaged me for allowing 
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infantry; and, in conſequence thereof, the 
legions could be formed in the manner as haz 
been before mentioned. 

Concerning the expence, as it is eg 
to compare that Which the legions will com 
to, with that which the regiments at preſent] 
coſt ; I find the treating of this article much 
more difficult than any other; becauſe ther 
is nothing ſo obſcure, nor ſo perplexing, x 
the diſtribution of the military finances in 
France; inſomuch that many regiments har 
been obliged to take ſkilful clerks out of off: 
ces, making them their adjutants, in order tf 
diſentangle 1 their affairs and accounts: And x 


experienced, and capable, who doth not him- 
ſelf acknowledge, that he is every moment 
put to a ſtand by new dithculties, and that it 


diſtribution of the finances be fi ſimple and caly} 
and remain ſuch, equally in time of peace 0! 
war. 

„ hae. in freaking of the officers, given 


them a larger pay than they enjoy at preſent: 
it is from the ſame motive, that I propose 0 


augment conſiderably the pay of the ſurg germ 
Wa 
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5 lic that of the chaplain : it is 115 on that 


Count, that I pr opoſe an allowance to be 
muiſite{2d< to the drum- major, and another to the 
come rum of every company, out of the King's 

reſenocket, £0 the end that every captain, being 
much bus no more obliged to every idle expence, 
then ay enjoy his Whole pay; which, as the caſe 
g, o. ſtands, is conſiderabl 7 diminithed 3 in cer- 
iin regiments. 

bau It is likewiſe propoſed to reduce the pro- 


F off. Weolts end quarter-maſter; theſe employments 


der ueing never filled up, and abſolutely uſeleſs 
nde eus. 


Ot one | ave joined a table of che Pay of a legion 


within time of peace. I have mentioned nothing, 
ding WW" its detail, of the expence for horſes for the 
im- ori grenadi ers; becauſe the price varies ex- 
_ mel according to the time and places; and 


hat ig | ſpeak in this detail of the expence of a 


an be like body of dragoons, this article is not ne- 
reg elary to che calculation I am going to make. 
more 

ande The ninety geren regiments, or 162 batta- 
| ealy,| ions, are paid as follows, 


ace ol 
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ten bo 15 to have a mate under him, and hke- 
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Seven regiments, of four battalions each, coſt 35 10 010 : 
Ninety battalions, commanded by colonels, coſt 11,448, 20 ele 
Forty- four battalions, that have no colonels, coſt $437,784 i; 
Thirty-three p1 ovolts places coſt + EE, 46,74 
Eight regiments of dragoons coſt = - = 139266 leg 


Begde. there are a great many penſions affixed to 
ſoot-regiments, of which I could not learn the ex- 
act ſum; alto a great number of routes for the re- 
cruits of the dragoons, which, if this regulation 
takes will ceaſe; I ſhall eſtimate theſe at 164) 
3 3 . | 2 2,000,c00 
From which deduct th expence of a legion, accord- 
ing to the former calculation, - - = 19,346,060 
— 


Balance, - - - 2,653,960 


Thus, when we have compared the total 
expence of ninety-ſeven regiments of infantry; 
and eight regiments of dragoons for one year, 
and the charge of the legion for the fame 
time, there is a balance or ſaving on the fide 
of the legion of 2,053,900 livres. 

But as no pay will be allowed to officers 
during the time of their abſence, unleſs it be 
to captains and lieutenants that are a-recrult 

ing, and others in extraordinary caſes; iu 


poſing that all the colonels ſerve two months 0 
per annum, this will fave 360,000 livres. Ade 
J believe 1 ſhall not carry my calculation tone 
far in eſtimating this article at Lv. 746,049; 
Which joined to the above ditler- q 


ence f — 2,65 3,900 


Will make I ſaving of OR — 3, 400,000 
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The ninety-ſeven regiments of infantry and 


eight of dragoons, make in all 116,970 men 
„ck infantry ; and by this calculation the thirty 
6,770 | 


egions, by retrenching from the above num- 
ber 120 quarter-maſters of horſe-grenadiers, 
that are not reckoned in the regiments of dra- 
goons, make in all 116,070 men. By this 
ſealculation the thirty legions will have nine 
ud hundred men lets than the regiments whoſe 


O0, 00 


16,08" the legionary footing at Liv. 150,000 


— — 


53-960 


total 
try 
year, 
{ame 


e {ide 


part of all the expence of the troops in que- 
ſon, notwithſtanding that there are large 
appointments, and their pay in general conſi- 
derably augmented. 5 
As for the pay in war, the calculating it 
or a legion will be very eaſy and plain. It 
Is propoſed to allow it the ſanie pay in winter 
as in ſummer, and that, in the month of Ja- 
nuary every year, all the legions that have 
made the preceding campaign, that is to ſay, 
che ſtaff, enſigus, ſurgeons, and chaplains, the 
Iieutenants of the foot-grenadiers, battalion- 
men, and light-armed men, ſhall receive four 
months pay, to ſerve them inſtead of camp- 
quipage and utenſils, e 


Acers, 

it be 
eruit- 
ſup⸗ 
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expence I have been computing. Thus I ſhall 
eſtimate the expence for the nine hundred men 


Remains for the whole difference 3, o50, co 


which ſaving makes out more than the ſeventh 
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The captains of horſe- 3 will have 400 adi 

Their heutenant — _—_ — aut 

'The quarter-maſter — — 200 ere 

The captain of foot-grenadiers — 60 mea. 
The captain of the light- armed men - 600 


The captains of the battalion- men for re- 
cruiting, mp and utenſils 1000 


The forage during the winter will be fur 
niſhed on the following footing: 


Nations. 


To a general — — 8 1 
A major | 3 Ou V he 
an adjutant ens ww Wall © + 
ene — egg 
„ „„ 

a lieutenant-colone!l — be 
the commandant of a battalion — 
"an. entgen- = 7 
a ſurgeon 5 „ 
a ſurgeon's mate ttt. — 

a chaplain _ — — © 
Pea 
To a captain of hards -grenadiers — © 
a4 lieutenant — — a 
a quarter-maſter 2885 — — 
a grenadier — — — © 
To a captain of foot-grenadiers, batta- Jae 
85 rec 
lion- men, or light-armed men 1 


2 lieutenant * — 


During 
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During the courſe of a campaign, the gre- 
nadiers and 1oldiers will have bread and meat 
on the ſame footing they receive it now. It 
ere to be wiſhed, that the deductions for the 
meat were as little burdenſome to the grenadiers 
as to the ſoldiers. As for the officers, they will 
have leave to take the ſame number of rations 
of bread as the King gives them now, in 
paying for them as the ſoldiers at the rate of 
two /ols per ration, the deduction whereof will 
be made by the treaſurer of the army” from 
their pay. 

It is uſeleſs to make a general calculation of 
what this augmentation will amount to in time 
of war; becauſe it depends on the number of 
legions employed in the field. It is on this 
account, and becauſe I have not collected all 
the neceſſary materials, nor have I time now 
for ſuch a taſk, that I ſhall not make a com- 
pariſon between the expence of the legions in 
time of war, and that of the regiments: but 
it is eaſy to be perceived, that the ſaving will 
be much more conſiderable than in time of 
peace; becauſe the number of officers is leſs, 
the brigades are ſtronger, there are no field or 
ſtaff-officers of dragoons, and there is not one 
double commiſſion, as is common at preſent. 
ouch are the majors of regiments, chiefs of bri- 
gades, and particular majors. Colnel-brigadiers 
receive alſo pay for both theſe capacities ; 
aomuch that a brivadier-colone! of infantry 
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has fix and twenty rations of forage a-day 
whilſt a marechal de camp has but twenty, | 
Laſtly, It is evident, that the expence gf 
the legions will be much inferior, and much 
clearer, than that of the regiments, and the 
general adminiſtration of the funds provided 
for them much more plain and eaſy. 
The legions will beſides have many other 
advantages, which uſe will make appear, and 
which their very circumſtances do not allow 
me at preſent ſufficient time to particularize. 
It is certain, that ſuch a revolution in the 
infantry, the very moment that 1t 1s carried 
into execution, will raiſe again a {ſpirit among 
the officers, make them apply cloſe to the 
ſervice, revive their emulation and ambition; 
and I dare even aſſert, that the effects of it will 
be perceived from the very beginning of the 
next campaign, N 


I. E I. 


VE TT ERS 


Marſhal SAXE 70 the Chevalier FOLARD. 


he . 

in Camp under Courtray, Aug. 11. 1744. 
low Received, my dear Chevalier, the letter 
17e. with which you honoured me of the 2d 
the ef this month. The marks of your remem- 
ricd MW brance flatter me infinirely, and I ſhould think 
ong MWnyſelf happy to have you with me; bur you 
the now, my dear Chevalier, theſe things do not 
on; MWiepend on us. I could with, if it were poſſible, 
will Wt have in my army many officers like him 
the MW who defended the carne of Moſkolini, and 


fare you I ſhould efteein them much. 


up the old fortifications, and added ſome pa- 
lfades to the body of the place, and barriers 
o the gates, they changed their mind. They 
have cunningly enough taken a very impru- 
dent ſtep, marching by their left, between my 


flank and the river Scheld. I was informed at 


E T- Might, and marching by break of day to cut 


mem in two, I got intelligence at the ſtone- 


bridge, at feven o'clock in the morning, that 
liey had all paſſed the rivulet by fix, having 
marched the whole night. They are gone to 
acamp on the plain of Cizoint. I have pro- 

vided 


The enemies intended to catch me here; 
but having learned that I had cauſed patch 
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344 En 
vided Liſle with every neceſſary for a goo 
defence; and I have continued here, ſuſpedt. 
ing their deſign to be, to force me to return 
to our own territories, and not live upon the 
product of theirs. I have ſent M. du Cheyla 

ith twenty-three ſquadrons, to lie under 
Liile, and cauſed the Count d'Efirtes, why 
was at Maubenge with eighteen ſquadrons, 
advance under Douay, to keep them in awe, 
and hinder their ſending detachments over the 
Eſcarpe and the Deulle, to haraſs the country, 
This method has anſwered hitherto; none of 
their troops have paſſed theſe two rivers, 
through fear of being cut off by the two corps. 


We have been eight days in cheſe poſitions; MW * 
how it will end, I know not. They dare int 
not, by advancing Farther, leave me between oft 
them and their ovens, which are at Tournay. bor 
Mean time I live upon their country; which ne 
J think 1s pretty well for one who is only on int. 
the defenſive. . 05 
Adieu, my dear Chevalier; I embrace you. 
with all my heart. Favour me ſometimes with bon 
your letters. . / 
8 LE CoMTE PDE Saxt. Nan 
req 

| . . and 
Marſhal Count SAXE to Count d ARGENSON, 1 

| 9 ext) 

ö Paris, Feb. 25. 1750t | 

\ Greeable to his Majeſty's intentions, which dec 
you acquainted me with, I repaired ti bra 
the Invalide, and have ſeen there the diftereuggiv 


detacaments 


letachments aſſembled to perform their exer- 
Wi. The detachment of guards, which M. de 


zombelles has diſciplined, marches the beſt, 
and goes through the exerciſe with the 01 


ace. The exerciſe of Count Maillebois pleaſes 
der Ene infinitely : be has a method of making his 
ho nen prime their pieces, which, in my opinion, 


20s, vill ſoon be followed by many; becauſe a moſt 
we, ltroubleſome motion, when the bayonets are 
the Wſixed, is thereby avoided ; and, of all the 


alterations that may be made in the exerciſe, 
none is more proper and better to retrench, 
than the ancient method of priming, in order 
o ſubſtitute this in its place. 

The exerciſe which the Duke de Proglio has 


) 
dare introduced in his detachment, is a copy of that 
veen Wo! the Pruſſians. Car tridge- boxes and priming- 
nay, lorns ſhould not be allowed to that detach- 
nich nent, if any alteration is to be made in this 
Fon inantry. I am not. for making the ſwords be 
wore like hangers; the method introduced by 
to M. de Bombelles, is the beſt and leaſt trouble- 
wit 


ſome in all our infantry. 
Alſace has the true Pruſſian exercile: It is 

4X2 Wii miſtake to believe, that thort firelocks are 
requiſite for executing it; ours are well made, 

and ſerve the purpoſe. | 

ON, The exerciſe of Beauvoiſis is very fine, and 

extremely well executed, But to tell you that 

It is the beſt, would be taking upon me the 

lecifion of a very important queſtion. That 

branch, which too indifferent an attention is 


given to in France, has for many years em- 
XX ployed 


245 EE T- +. £ R-S:; 
ployed the thoughts and application of the 
molt able miUttary men in Europe. It cannot 
be denied, that the King of Prutha's ſucceſz 
againſt troops, which, for theſe fifty years 
have always been at war, and have been Jock 
ed upon as good troops, cannot be aſcribed to 
any other thing, than that application, and 
the excellency of their diſcipline and exerciſe, 

The choice of exerciſe, therefore, 1s not at all 
a matter of indifference. They have in Pruſ 


ſia made it their buſineſs thoſe forty years, with n 
an uninterrupted application; and the rig © 
of two kings, who always beſtowed their great th 
eſt attention on the military, have been entire tl 
taken up about it, with the athitance of teig A 
generals, whom no object of intereſt or pleat?” 
{ure can divert from the duty and functions" 
they are charged with. th 
'The different motions of exerciſe, which m 
to be performed 1n open "ranks avid files, art ſer 
relative to the manner of making an attack tha 
or charge, when the battalions are in clo! fol 
ranks and files, which is the poſition the 
ought to be in when they are formed for en Wi 
gaging. At their exerciſes on reviews and p- der 
rades, the officers muſt all be on the front oy” 
the battalion. and then the ranks and files a” 
e but, Thien they are cloſed to cloſe ordel Gay 
the es muſt be in their ranks, and ll UP 
one officer before the battahon. o 
The ſecond part of the letter, with whit the 

as 


you have honoured me, regards "His queſto 
Whether the officers ought to be placed int 
; rank 


LETTERS a6 


ranks, or on the front of the battalion? It is 
certain, that we always loſe, by the fire of our 
own ſoldiers, a great number of our ofiicers, 
in caſe they are on the front of the battalion, 
eſpecially in the firit engagements after a long 
peace. In the ſecond place, when the officers 
are not placed in the ranks, they do not con- 
cern themielves ſo much with their diviſions; 
and the major, or thoſe that command, can- 
not diſtinguiia the diviſions, on account of 
their not being marked out by the ſpontoons; 
and wacn 1t happens, that, by their moving 
and unevenneſs of ground, they mix, thoie 
chat command cannot readily perceive where 
the fault lies; the ſubaltern officers are like- 


the 
not 
ceſs 
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0k- 
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and 
ilfe. 
all 
Tut: 
wit! 
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tei vide not maſters of their men, and cannot 
plz Pe vent their firing; which is. a point of the 
don WM greateſt conſequence. For any body of men, 


that fire in the preſence of the enemy, is un- 
done, in caſe that which is oppolite to it pre- 
ſerves its fire; and this is the reaſon, wliy thoſe 
tha: underſtand their buſineſs well, make the 
ſoldiers carry their fir elocks ſhouldered; be- 
cauſe it is more caiy to prevent their firing, 
when they have their firelocks on their thout- 


ch art 
8, Art 
attach 
Clo! 
| the 
or en 


ad pa bers, than when they reſt them on their left 
ont M erms, or march up to the encmy with their 
les Alarms preſented to the front, which is a more 
orden dangerous manner of advancing. This is like- 
don vue the reaſon, why the officers are obliged 


to have ſpontoons; for, as they cannot tire, 
they prevent the ſoldiers from doing it; wheore- 
as, had they firelocks, they might be the firit 
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rank 
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battalion, a brigade, a line, nay a whole co- 
lumn, fire. There are but too many inſtancez 


better Seel and diſpoſed for a charge, can 


port the attacks. But this is a thing which 
cannot always be done, and which the general 


made good by proofs. 


their fire, and were diſperſed by three { un- 


Were repulſed by the troops in the village of 
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in firing, and the ſoldiers would imitate them; 
becauſe there is but one ſingle ſhot required; 
in the preſence of the enemy, for Making 2 


Pler 
hel 


her 


I could alledge, to prove this, and our mij. 


tary men cannot deny it. My duty will n 
allow me to flatter in a matter of ſo great im- 4 
portance as this is. I am obliged to ſay, that pe 


our infantry, though the moſt valiant in Fu- 
rope, is not in a condition to ſuſtain a charge 
in a field, where infantry of leſs valour, but 


come up with it. The ſucceſs we have in 
battles cannot be aſcribed but to mere hazard, 
or the ability of our generals, in reducing bats 
tles to certain points, or attacks of poits, where 
the ſole valour of the troops, and their reſolute 
firmneſs, commonly carry it, if the gener 
knows to make his diſpoſitions accordingh, 
that is to ſay, in a manner to be able to fup- 


of the enemy can prevent you from doing, if 
he has capacity, and knows your faults and 
his advantages. What I advance here can be 


At the battle of Hockſtet, twenty-two bat- 
talions that were in the centre threw awayf 


drons of the enemy that paſſed the mora's il 
their front, On the other hand, the enemy 


Blenaxim 
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plenheim, who did not ſurrender, till after 
teir OWN armies had retired and abandoned 
hem. | 
Luzara in Italy was an action where the 
bnemy were retr enched. 

Ramillies, a battle in open plain. 

Denain was an attack of a poſt. 

At Malplaquet, thoſe troops that were in 
Ppen plain gave way; thoſe that were ſtrongly 
poſted, maintained their ground for a long 
od and made the allies | horſe ſuffer conſi- 
crably. 


pu was an affair decided by the attack 


em f 
red, 
18 1 
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but 


Can 
e inf the enemy's poſts. 
ard Dettingen, a battle in open plain. 


| bat- 
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At Fontenoy, the troops that were in the 
pain gave way; thoſe that were poſted, main- 
ined their ground. 

Raucoux was an attack of poſts only. 


nos Though chere was a great Pirin the poſts 
ſup- lene were attacked, 

hich Lawfeld was a battle in open plain, reduced 
neralio the attack of poſts. 

g it is therefore a great defect in any infantry, 
ande be capable of acting only in certain diſpo- 


an be{WWitions. This opinion will certainly meet with 


ppolition : but I doubt much, if we have 
many generals ſo enterpriſing as to undertake 
o march, in an open plain, a body of infantry 
n ſight of a numerous cavalry, and to flatter 
hemſelves that they could be able to main- 
an their ground for ſeveral hours, with fif⸗ 
een or twenty hattaliem, in the midſt of an 
army, 


bat- 
away 
[qua- 
3 m 
nemy 
ge of 
neim, 
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army, as the'Engliſh did at Fontenoy, wit, 
out either throwing away their fire, or ys 
| altering their countenance, notwithſtanding 
all the attacks our cavalry could make upon 
them. Theſe are things we have all fee. 
but ſelf- love forbids the mention of it, becayt! 
we well know our incapacity to 1mitate them 
The Romans, diftering in this article from 
all the other nations on earth, made the pro 
feſſion of arms their conſtant ſtudy ; and, ag 
ſoon as they perceived methods ſuperior 0 
their own, they renounced them, and adopted 
the others. Hannibal, having found out th 
defects of his infantry, formed them int 
legions, arming them, and making them en 
gage after the manner of the Romans; an 
victory at Cannz was the reward of his pru 
dence. | 
As to my choice of the e exerciſe 
of the ſeveral detachments, which the King 
has done me the honour to aſk my opinion of 
I muſt own I preter that of Alſace, My rea 
ſons for this choice can hardly be contained i 
a letter, and a memorial on this ſubject wou 
only pave the way to a kind of writing whiel 
muſt be tireſome to you, and which I thould 


chuſe to be diſpenſed with. 
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Vith | | | WE” 
crenilcCHEME, ſhewing the Pay of all the 
ding Jifferent Ranks in a Legion, with the 
poll total Expence for one Year, 
een; 12 
omni Pay per annum of the ſtaff- officers of a legion. 
we ; Livres, 
hem general of the legion, - EEE. ht I 2,000 
from ] major 1 ” 125 * . 6,000 
colone Sg * ns ” | 14,400 
pro  emenant: colonels, - - 12,000 
d, 1815 commandants of battalions, . — 38.400 
Or to 4 ad) utants, = - - 7,2CO 
1 15 adjutants, - „ — 2,880 
Opde | 16 enſigns, 5 N | M e | 57760 8 
[i th | ſurgeon, 15 | el GP ; 5, I, 200 
f 1 far geon 's mate, . - - | 600 
Ind alain, | | — _— - | 900 
N CN drum- major, 88 — 3 — 240 
an — 
pu — 101,580 : 
1 Pay per annum of a troop of horſe-grenadiers. 
Tiles 1 7 73 
y 0 captain, * 12 80 1,020 
King | heutenant, - 5:24 - 720 ; 
3:1 018M! quarter-maſter, 8 3 * - 360 
_ t brigadiers, 3 - hy 540 
1 44 private horſe-grenadiers, N „„ 5,148 
1d 11 drum, - — | 126 
ou ock-purſe for the troop, = - - 1735 
oY kemounting fund, - - p I,100 
W het | | 7 
hould Sum, - Io, 349 | 
Total 3 of one legion per annum. 
Livre. 
Pay of the ſtaff. officers, | — 101, 580 
of 4 troops of horſe- .grenadiers, 8 3 41,396 
LME —of 4 companies of foot-grenadiers, - 39,792 
ol 4 companies of light-armed men, - 32,160 
—0of 64 companies of battalion- men, - 558,080 
Lxpence of One legion, , 25 ; - | 77 3,008 | 


Pa 


352 - The annual Enpence of a Legion, 


Pay per aunum of a company of foot-grenadiers, a company 
light- armed men, and a company of battalion- men. 


3 A legion is compoſed of ſtaff. officers, four troops of hort 
"Is renadiers, four companies of foot- grenadiers, four compani 
| of light-armed men, and ſixty- four companies of battalicn-md 
The total expence of a legion as in the preceding page. 


| Foot - gre- Light-arm-¶ Battalia 

| Nadiers. | ed men. men. 

| | Livres. | Livres. | Livres 

: 4 captality.., a di 1440 720 1,200 

; I lieutenant, — 720 540 540 
Ws 2 ſerjeants, — * 432 396 396 
5 4 corporals, — — 612 540 540 
4 lance-corporals, — 540 468 468 

3 40 private men, — 4,680 | 3,960 | 3,960 
| hs 1 drum, — — 144 4-186 1. --3 
| Stock-purſe of the company, 795 795 795 
5 men's pay tor inliſting- money, 585 495 499 

Fund for marching recruits, oO oO 200 

Sum, — | 9,948 8,040 8,720 


rule, reduce the pay of thirty legions, or 1 16, 190 men, to B 
tiſh money, it gives L. 1, 008, 271: 6: 1 ſterling, being the to 
amount of their pay for one year, or rather 360 day 8, as t! 
divide their year into twelve months, each month thirty day 


- — 
a N 2 * 
5 Fn. 
=. 
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not agree with that in the original tables. In ſumming up 


thirty legions, to 516,000 livres, (above half a million of th 


The money mentioned i in the above eſtimates is French liv 
about 104 d. ſterling each; 23 of which, according to if 
neareſt calculation, make a pound ſterling. When we, by tl 


which cuts off five days, fix hours; but this way ct reckoniſ 
regards only military payments. 
We. muſt further remark, that the ſum total of our tables dd 


whole, they have omitted ſeveral articles, ſuch as, the remov 
ing fund for horſe-grenadiers, and the fund for marching 
cruitsz theſe two articles alone amount, in one year, ior 8 


money): we have therefore made out our tables according to! 
data given in the original, and corrected thereby the errors 
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